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for the cold reduction of 
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“We're Induction Hardening 
4.q-Minute Without Distortion!” 


— SAYS AUTOMOTIVE PARTS MANUFACTURER 


i eran THIN-WALLED clutch collars are a typi- 

cal hardening problem with us. Subject to severe 
stresses, they have to retain original ductility... yet 
wearing surfaces must be hard. With our new Allis- 
Chalmers Induction Heater we’re hardening wearing 
edges to a depth cf 1/32” and we're getting 250 
Units per hour!” 

IS HARDENING YOUR PRODUCTION BOTTLENECK? 

Or is it Brazing? Soldering? Annealing? Forging? 
If it’s any of these, why not find out today how in- 
duction heating can be applied to your job. Write 
for Bulletin 14B6430 ‘‘Selective Heat” which de- 
scribes induction heating and its application to in- 


dustry. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. 
A 2104 
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One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment Fe HEATERS 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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CARRYING CORROSIVE 







COKE GAS 





THROUGH WELDED 


ayari R PIPE 


RHYMES WITH “FIERY” 


42-in. diam welded Mayari R pipe line. One section carries coke gas from the saturators 
to the scrubbers; the other section returns the gas fiom the scrubbers to the ovens for fuel. 


Every day 68,000,000 cu ft of highly-corrosive coke 
gas flows through this 42-in. Mayari R pipe line. 

At one stage of processing, the gas is carried from 
the saturators to the scrubbers through a 550-ft sec- 
tion of pipe. Here the gas is particularly corrosive due 
to its acid content. At a later stage the gas is carried 
from the scrubbers to the coke ovens through a 619- 
ft section of pipe. Here the gas is clean and far less 
corrosive. 

Both sections of pipe were made of *-in. Mayari R 
plate, with all-welded construction. The supporting 
framework was also fabricated of Mayari R shapes 
and angles. 

Mayari R was used for this entire job because of its 
high resistance to industrial-atmospheric corrosion. 
Tests in various localities show that Mayari R has five 
to six times the life of mild-carbon steel exposed to 
fume- and smoke-laden industrial atmospheres. 

Besides its corrosion resistance Mayari R has other 
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properties of importance to designers. It is a low- 
alloy, high-strength steel, and is often used to reduce 
deadweight without sacrificing strength. It is also 
used to increase strength of certain sections without 
adding to their deadweight. The combined char 
acteristics of this versatile steel make it well suited 
for many industrial applications. 

For further information on Mayari R write or phone 
the nearest Bethlehem district office for Catalog 209. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA, 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
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.»» Compressors and Blowers 


















SA LT? Yes, like salt to the human body, air and gas 
compressors, and turbo-blowers are essential to modern 
industry. 


THE EARTH? Serving on land and sea all over the 


earth you'll find hundreds of thousands of many types of 
I-R Compressors and Turbo-Blowers. 


SALT OF THE EARTH? By that we mean the 


best in quality... quality that a manufacturer builds into 
the machine to assure lower-cost operation, greater depend- 
ability, and longer life, 

Ingersoll-Rand has always endeavored to design and 
build the best compressors and turbo-blowers in the world, 
to properly apply each machine to its job, and to make sure 
that each compressor meets the conditions for which it is 
sold, These are good reasons for consulting Ingersoll-Rand 
the next time you have a problem of compressing air or gas. 
There is a branch office near you. 


ow. Ingersoll -Rand 


















i. intricate processes I-R Com- @ 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 1-946 
pressors, Vacuum Pumps, and Blowers 
create vacuums and pressures up to 
15,000 psi, making it possible to pro- 
duce huge quantities of gasoline, syn- 
thetic rubber, synthetic ammonia for 
fertilizers and explosives, plastics, 
and an ever increasing number of new 
chemical and petroleum products. 
Turbo-blowers, in sizes up to 21,000 
hp, provide combustion air for pro- 
ducing iron, steel, copper," etc. 


Compressors distribute gas to in- 
dustrial centers and push partially 
spent gasses back into oil-field sands 
for future use. They compress refriger- 
ants that preserve foods in shipment 
and storage. 


In mines, on production lines, on 
highways and construction jobs, and 
aboard ship, compressors generate the 
Air Power that performs thousands of 
jobs quicker, easier, and cheaper, and 
many that cannot be done in any 
other way. 
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It soaked up the shock 
of 10 million crashing tons 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


T WAS only a 390 foot haul — but 
it proved to be a costly one. Huge 
hunks of coal had to be carried from 
a railroad siding to a barge dock on 
the river bank below. A belt conveyor 
system was the obvious answer. So one 
was built and put into service. 
Everything was fine—until the belt 
wore out before it had carried 4 mil- 
lion tons. Now that much coal will 
heat a lot of houses. But it wasn’t 
enough to make the belt a good invest- 
ment. The second belt was even worse 
—just over 3 million. And the third 
one, which went 514 million tons, still 
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added too much to the cost of the coal. 

Then the coal company—and the 
mining industry—got a break. B.F. 
Goodrich belting engineers developed 
a new kind of belt in which hundreds 
of individual cords—each completely 
embedded in rubber—replaced the 
usual stiff fabric “carcass.” They added 
a top ply with the cords running 
across the belt. When heavy hunks of 
material hit the belt it “gives” in both 
directions—absorbs the shock instead 
of fighting it. One of these cord belts 
was installed to carry the coal to the 
barge dock. Up to now it has handled 


over 10 million tons and is still in 
service. 

No one knows yet just how much 
the cord belt will reduce handling 
costs for this company. But there are 
records of other cord belts which have 
lasted 10 times as long as conventional 
belts—each one a typical example of 
the results of B.F.Goodrich research 
and product development. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 








Eehind the Scenes... 


Rain Gone, Heat’s On 


Looks like summer is with us at long 
last. Our geraniums have all turned 
into watercress and the robins in the 
eaves have all grown webbed feet so 
they can run across what used to be 
referred to in polite circles as a lawn. 
But that is a thing of the past. We 
can now look forward to heat waves 
and salt tablets, and in the stadium 
across the street the Indians will start 
having summer complaint. Back here 
at our orange crate desk under the 
steam pipes we will be busily convert- 
ing STEEL’s census bureau over to the 
Standard Industrial Classification sys- 
tem, prescribed by the government for 
all ailments of industrial classification 
and really not a bad thing at all. We 
have been studying the thing for the 
past two years and the boys and girls 
who work on STExEL’s Master File of 
the metalworking industry have been 
busily reclassifying some 30,000 plants 
in the United States on the new system. 
It’s about ready for use, and another 
first for SreeL. Do you mind cover- 
ing your eyes while we strut proudly by? 
You'll no doubt be hearing more about 
this classification system later on. 


Holes a la Hubbard 


This week you'll find the third article 
in Guy Hubbard’s series leading up to 
the Machine Tool Show on page 88. 
Has to do with drilling, which reminds 
us that summer is always our time to 
visit the dentist. We know only one 
person who looks forward to a visit to 
the dentist, and that isn’t us. Doesn’t 
help any even to reflect that Brother 
Hubbard knows more about drilling than 
most dentists, either. However, if you 
would like to learn more about modern 
drilling methods, take a hop, skip and 
jump back to page 88 and have a look 


Advice on Nice Lice 


Charley Zerr of Union Wire Rope 
Corp. out in Kansas City (Mo., that is) 
calls our attention to a new scientific 
propounded by one of thei: 
bright young metallurgists, a fellow by 
the name of Litman. Probably remem- 
bering our cavalier treatment of the 
Turbo-Encabulator of last year, Charley 
points out that both us and the industry 
might be interested in learning more 
about the carbon louse. Now we aren't 
admitting acquaintance with a 
few assorted lice, although most of the 
ones we know are from licia typosis, or 
the type louse family. They’re the little 
fellows who act so often as our private 
agents and slip “etaoin 
into wedding 
women’s unmentionables, reports of last 


treatise 


above 


press 


shrdlu” 
announcements, ads for 


Sunday’s sermon and other places where 
no shrdlu should ever be. This genus un- 
earthed by Litman must be a cousin. It 
is the carbon louse, of the family licia 
blacxblackus. To quote Mr. Litman, 
“Carbon is an exceedingly important hy- 
perschycontic carrier of organisms liv- 
ing at the high temperatures at which 
steel is rolled. The organism especially 
harmful to carbon is the carbon louse. 
At the high temperature it loves so well 
it begins to become very active and aqua 
regia occurs. Then suddenly rigor mor- 
tis sets in and failure occurs in the aus- 
tenite of the steel.” The explanation 
of Litman goes on for some paragraphs, 
too long to reproduce in full here, but 
it is well documented by an actual 
photomike of the louse in action, claw- 
ing a hole in a steel bar. The condition, 
according to Litman, is due to a skezo- 
phrenic condition of the louse’s lower 
liver. No cure is known as yet. That, 
you will have to agree, is a lousy ex- 
planation of failure of steel at high 


temperatures! 


Cut Those Nails 


Down in the backwoods of West Vir- 
ginia there’s quite a market for cut 
nails, according to M. W. Scanlon, who 
used to be a jack-leg carpenter down 
there but who now hails from Oreland, 
Pa. He says he used to work for a 
carpenter with a full beard who swore 
that cut nails driven at an angle will 
hold as long as there is any wood left 
to hold in. For that reason, they cut 
down on depreciation and replacement 
costs, says Mr. Scanlon, who thinks we 
ought to get busy and find a source of 
cut nail machines for our friend in New 
York who wants to make them. So far 
nobody has come forward with an offer 
to sell such machines, but with an es- 
tablished and accepted market now all 
staked out, or perhaps we should say 
nailed down, the prospect may be more 
attractive. 


Twelve Candles 


If anybody wants to wish us many 
happy returns, we'll record briefly in 
passing that this marks our twelfth 
birthday. In our maiden appearance 
back in June of °385 we noted that our 
family of readers numbered 50,000 and 
that gives us the opportunity to point 
out that the number has doubled in the 
intervening years. We'll be humble, 
though, and not take all the credit for 
that whopping increase. The _ editors 
had a little to do with it. 


(Editorial Index—page 51) 
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| Trout rods to transport planes—hard, tough, resilient 
Sharon Alloy Steel makes products lighter, stronger, more 
wear-resistant.... makes them less costly, too. 
Because of special characteristics of strength and endur- 
ance.... because of high resistance to abrasion.... parts made 
of Sharon Alloy Steel—part for part—can be made /ighter. 
This means Sharon Alloy Steel gives more parts per ton.... 
)/ more parts per ton means lower material costs, lower 
| shipping costs of finished products. Fal 


If your problem is the choice of a proper alloy steel or its 





method of fabrication, consult Sharon’s staff of experienced 


metallurgists. Write or call the nearest Sharon field office today. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 


Dept. S. 


ducts OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES: THE NILES ROLLING MILL COMPANY, NILES, OHIO; DETROIT TUBE AND STEEL COMPANY, DETROIT, 
CHIGAN; BRAINARD STEEL DIVISION, WARREN, OHIO. Hot and Cold Rolled Stainless Strip Steel Alloy Strip Steel High Carbon Strip Steel Galvonite Special Coated 
"ducts —Cooperage Hoop— Detroit Seamless Steel Tubing — Seamless Steel Tubing in Alloy and Carbon Grades for Mechanicol, Pressure ond Aircraft Applications — Electrical 















| Sheets — Hot Rolled Annealed and Deoxidized Sheets — Galvanized Sheets — Enameling Grade Steel Welded Tubing Golvanized ond Fabricated Steel Strip 





ATRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Ill, Cincinnati, O, Cleveland, O., Dayton, O, Detroit, Mich, Indianapolis, Ind, New York, N. Y., Philodelphio. Pa, Rochester, N.Y, 


Los Angeles, Calif., San Francisco, Colif, St. Louis, Mo., Montreal, Que, Toronto, Ont 





Chips from an “Automatic’, 
like that below, imbedded 
in a Bakelite block for 
microscopic study and grain 
hardness measurement, 
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@ To most people, steel chips from an automatic 
screw machine are just so much scrap—useful only 
as part of a furnace charge in making new steel bars. 


Not, however, to the metallurgists in Republic’s 
Union Drawn Steel Division laboratories. To them, 
steel chips tell an important story — provide a 
valuable source of information about the machin- 
ing characteristics of steels. 


Chip samples are selected at regular intervals for 
studying changes that occur in the steel during 
machining—right down to Knoop Hardness read- 
ings of individual grains in the chips. 


That’s because MACHINABILITY takes pre- 
cedence over everything else at Union Drawn— 
and extreme care constantly is exercised through- 
out laboratory and mill practices to make 
sure that nothing is overlooked which might 
help to improve this property. Also, Union 
Drawn engineers spend long hours studying 
the performance of various steels under actual 





- Union awn and round oan Tred on Polished ound 







MACHINABILITY 


production conditions in customers’ plants. 
And that’s why Republic Union Cold Drawn Steels: 


1. Enjoy top ratings on speeds and feeds. 

2. Are highly uniform in machinability. 

3. Produce smooth, bright machined surfaces. 
4. Are remarkably free from abrasive elements. 
5. Reduce wear on tools—save grindings. 

6. Help increase production efficiency. 

7. Make possible greater output—lower cost. 

To further improve MACHINABILITY, Union 
Drawn also offers all modern forms of furnace 
treatment—annealing, normalizing, spheroidizing, 
stress relieving and other heat treatment. 


Right NOW is the time to learn what this better 
MACHINABILITY can do for you. Write us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Union Drawn Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


Bessemer, Alloy and Enduro Stainless Stel 
Union Cold Drawn Special Sections 
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NOT HOW MANY PIECES but 


How MANY 7 yg 





LL EMPHASIS, for nearly a decade, has been on 
A production—how many finished pieces could be 
counted at the end of the day—more often than not 
a working day of 24 hours. Overtime charges, high 
machine maintenance, scrap loss—all these were negli- 
gible factors—get production regardless of cost! 


Now, with the return of competitive selling, the 
picture is changed. Certainly manufacturers want pro- 
duction, but they want it as a means of holding down 
costs. They want high machine production at the end 
of a regular 8-hour working day. They want produc- 
tion without paying high overtime rates to get it. They 
want production without high expense for tool break- 


ae 
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TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, PRECISION TAPPING AND THREADING MACHINES 


age or machine maintenance and repair. They want 
to minimize charges for scrap loss due to inaccuracy, 
or work spoilage under pressure for volume. 


To get that kind of production—low cost production 
—requires machine tools that are truly efficient— fast, 
accurate, rugged. 


In the metal turning field, a Warner & Swasey field 
engineer can aid in detecting machine tools which, 
weighed against today’s requirements, are no longer 
profitable producers. Warner & Swasey gladly offers 
you the services of these experienced field men at a 
time when low-cost production is so important to 
our national economy. 
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Highest Quality Steels 
wm" VANCORAM FERRO VANADIUM 


The high quality of Vancoram Typical Composition Large stocks are carried of all 


. . GRADE “A” Vanadium. . .35-40% 
Ferro Vanadium, consistent from ‘een eet} - eas... aan. 18 


Carbon. .max. 3.50% 


grades of alloys, and they can be 


lot to lot, assures the steelmaker supplied in any of the standard 


GRATE “B” Vanadium 35-45% 
‘Crucible) Silicon... max. 3.50% 


Carbon... max. 0.50% 


closer control during production lump, crushed, or mesh sizes. 


and a finished product of unex- Our metallurgists will be glad 


celled microstructure and physical SRADE "c” Vem... . S407 to assist you in the application of 
(Primos) Silicon. ..max. 1.25% . 
properties. The alloy is produced Carbon. max. 0.207 Vancoram Ferro Vanadium to 
in the following grades to meet HIGH V GRADES Vanadium. 50-55% meet your specific requirements. 
60-65% 


the requirements of various prod- 70-80% _ 
Silicon Low MAKERS OF WR f3PRi>) CHEMICALS 


ucts and manufacturing technics: Carbon........Low FERRO ALLOYS “y,nCQk @y AND METALS 
2 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © DETROIT «© CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « PITTSBURGH 



































Precision finished GF@ 
operate up to 6,000 strokes per hour 


( 
(CARBON-GRAPHITE) P 


GRAPHITAR PISTONS, The smooth, power-packed performance of this air-operated drill press 
built by the Snow Manufacturing Co. of Chicago depends to a great extent upon the two Graphitar 
pistons in the cylinder head. Here, as in so many other vital installations in a wide variety of mechan- 
isms, Graphitar proves its efficiency under the severest conditions. These pistons, without piston rings, 
operate flawlessly, even at speeds up to 6000 strokes per hour. Their precision finish assures instant 
response to air line pressures which vary from 8 to 100 Ibs. per square inch—and that means sure 
sensitivity of operation. They require minimum lubrication and maintenance because Graphitar is self- 
lubricating. They are strong and tough—they help prevent costly breakdowns—and they contribute 
substantially to the reputation for dependability enjoyed by the Snow Air-Operated Precision” Drill 
Press throughout industry. 


OTHER GRAPHITAR PARTS, Grophitor seals, bearings, pistons, cylinder liners, and other parts 
are helping to maintain high efficiency in many types of mechanisms such as compressors, pumps, torque 
converters, fluid drives, and stuffing boxes. Graphitar is self-lubricating, mechanically strong, chemically 


inert, extremely light weight, and practically unaffected by temperature extremes. Graphitar parts may be 





molded and machined to practically any shape with tolerances as close as .0005” in small sizes. Send us 
sketches or descriptions of your products and we will show you where 
Graphitar parts will increase mechanical efficiency and save 


you money. 
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ioh-finished Graphitar 


These prec 


pistons without piston rings, operate 


up to 6000 strokes 


at speeds 


in the air-operated drill 


per hour 








press built by 





Snow Manufacturing Co. 











HE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY + SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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LANDIS Receding Chaser Collapsible 
Taps Assure Accurately Tapered Threads 

















Manufacturers of oil well tubular prod- 
ucts employ Landis Receding Chaser 
Collapsible Taps almost exclusively for 








producing their internal threads. The 
sturdy, rigid construction, plus the re- 
ceding chaser feature which withdraws 
the chasers as the tap advances into 
the work, and the positive ratchet size 
adjustments of the LANDIS Receding 
Chaser Tap, assure tapered threads of 
unusually fine accuracy. Threads are 
produced well within A.P.I. tolerance 





specifications. 


Write for descriptive literature covering 


Landis Receding Chaser Taps. 


Represented in the Domestic Oil Fields by: Colcord-Wright Machinery & Sup >y Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. J. Harter Machinery, Houston, Texas; Frederic- 
Baker Co., New Orleans, La.; Moore Machinery Co., Los Angeles and Sa Francisco, Calif.; Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supp'y Co., Denver, Colo. 


LANDIS MACHINE COMPAR 


WAYNESBORO - Penna: U-S-~A:- 


THREAD CUTTING MACHINES ¢ DIE HEADS ¢ COLLAPSIBLE TAPS * THREAD GRINDERS 


12 STEEL 





This new idea in variable-speed control can help you 
get top product quality on jobs where precise speed is a 
“‘must.’” American Speed-Jack Drives with ‘Tailored 
Speed” give you smooth stepless control of speed 
through a 3-to-l ratio. There’s no down time for pulley 
change-over. Your machines with fractional-horsepower 
drives can now take on jobs previously impossible with 
fixed or multiple-speed drive limitations. And you get 
these advantages plus quick, easy mounting—hori- 
zontally, vertically or at any angle—on your 
machines. Further, this versatile drive is particularly 
adaptable to remote control. Where your machine 
set-up requires mounting the unit in a hard-to-get-at 
position, you can now get positive variable-speed 
control through the use of a compact flexible shaft. 


Get more information on how American Speed-Jack 
Drives can cut costs and boost output on your jobs 
where quality depends on precise speed. The Speed- 
Jack Drives Bulletin gives you complete construction 
details, dimensions and suggested applications. Drop 
us a line for your copy, now. 


How Speed-Jack Drives Give You ‘‘Tailored Speed” 
For Higher Output, Reduced Down Time ! 


American Speed-Jack Drives enable you to quickly, easily ‘‘custom- 
fit’’ your machine speed to the individual needs of each job—with- 
out interrupting machine operation. Yes, Speed-Jack Drives enable 
you to actually “tailor’’ machine speed to job requirements for 
greater operating efficiency, higher product quality, lower unit costs. 
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The Umerican Villy Company 


4288 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 
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Automatic Cutting Cycle , 


Py 
Controlled Blade Pressure 
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DESIGN DETAILS 
Here it is—the new Wells No. 12 Metal Cutting ASS eae Pd genes 


Band Saw with controlled, automatic cutting that en 6 Qinetel willlty. 

reduces operator fatigue, makes better cuts and © Blade Is in horizomal position at 
lengthens blade life. With the new Wells No. 12, just all times. 

place the stock—bars, rounds, sections or pipe—in @ Hydraulic controls forhead motion. 
the quick-acting vise and push the starting buttons © Blade pressure controlled by sensi- 
—the machine does the rest. The head comes down tive micro-switch and solenoid. 
automatically, feeding the blade into the stock at a © Capacity: rectangular 12” x 16"; 
controlled pressure. At the completion of the cut, Sees rene. 

the head is raised hydraulically to a predetermined a ee eee 


position and the motors shut off. Write for complete : ice ee 


details and literature. ®@ Motors: 34 H.P. blade motor, 4 H.P. 
hydraulic system motor, 


@ Weigl.:: approximately 1750 Ibs. 





Products by Wells are Practical 


METAL CUTTING 
BAND SAWS 


WELLS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1515 FILLMORE ST., THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


STEEL 












How long could rollers stand this? Not long... yet 
bearings must stand this same kind of punishment 


with a typical “finished”’ surface. 


There it is, at the right, an actual profile of a nor- 
mal ground surface as shown by the Brush Surface 
Analyzer. Look at those ups and downs, and you'll 


see why bearings wear out before their time. 


Now look below at the Brush analysis of a Super- 
finished surface. Smooth? Yes, seven times as smooth 
as the usual ground surface! No grinder scratches, no 


feed spirals, no chatter marks, no fragmented metal. 


Without such defects to rupture the protective film 
of oil, the life of a bearing has no limit. So it pays 
to know about Superfinishing . . . and Gisholt engi- 


neers are ready with the facts. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1245 E. Washington Ave. « Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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NORMAL GROUND SURFACE AS IT APPEARS TO THE BRUSH SURFACE 
ANALYZER RONGRNESS = T0 a MICRO-INCHES 
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BRUSH ANALYSIS OF A SUPERFINISHED SURFACE 
SHOWS A SMOOTHNESS OF 3 MICRO-INCHES 















THE GENERAL PURPOSE 
SUPERFINISHER is a self-con- 
tained unit, simple to operate. 
Handles a wide variety of mis- 
cellaneous or production work. 
Also available — — specialized 
machines for all requirements. 





THE GISHOLT ROUND TABLE 


represents the collective experience of 
leading specialists in the machining, 
surface finishing, and balancing of round 
or semi-round parts. Your problems are 
welcomed bere. 












FOR FASTER PRODUCTION— 


Weld Light © 


Here’s a P&H Electrode that pays big 
dividends—because it can be used in 
the larger sizes on thinner steels. With 
it, you deposit more metal for faster 
welds. Therefore, costs go down; pro- 


duction goes up. 


“AC-3” is extremely easy to handle— 
has a unique “spray-type” arc of med- 


jum penetration that eliminates thin 


Use “AC-3” for welding light gauge or heavy steels. You save either way! 





(Class AWS-ASTM 
E6013) 


gauge “blow throughs.” It lays in 
smooth, flat beads — has an easy-to- 
remove slag that virtually “curls off.” 
For AC or DC welding, “AC-3” holds 
distortion and under-cutting to an ab- 
solute minimum, for more important 


savinos in time. 

















LARGER ELECTRODES 
MEAN LOWER COSTS 


You get faster deposition 
with ‘‘AC-3'' because you 
use a larger size to weld 
lighter steels. Try it and 
prove to yourself the real 
savings this P&H Electrode 
makes possible. 


CUTS DISTORTION AND 
UNDER-CUTTING 


Yes, '*AC-3'' minimizes these 
troubles to save more time, 
prevent waste. ‘‘AC-3'' is a 
general-purpose P&H elec- 
trode for welding both thin 
and heavy steels. 

























FOR AC OR DC 


This P&H Electrode was de- 
signed for easy welding on 
both AC and DC current. So 
whatever your machines, 
whatever your work, ‘‘AC- 
3'' can speed up welding 
and lower costs. 


WELDING 
ELECTRODES 
4411 W. National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


SPRAY-TYPE ARC 


With this ‘‘spray-type'’ elec- 
trode, tiny particles of metal 
diffusing across the arc, pro- 
duce smooth, flat deposits. 
Finishing is reduced to a 
minimum or eliminated, 








SLAG REMOVAL IS NO 
PROBLEM 


Another fine characteristic of 
**AC-3"" is its unusual slag 
— it virtually ‘‘curls off.’’ 
Think what this means; no 
extensive time-taking chip- 
ping or cleaning operations. 





TRY THESE P&H ELECTRODES 


Whatever your requirements, you will find 
the proper type and size electrode in the 
complete P&H line. These are but a few of the 
mild steel group. Others for welding all stain- 


Absolutely No Moving Parts 













less steels, cast iron and for hard surfacing. 
First announcement of world's most 
advanced AC arc welder. This entirely 
new P&H machine is without a moving part. 
No sliding cores — nothing to require maintenance. 


New kind of positive, creep-proof control. Write for 


advance information! 

















AMERICA'S MOST 


COMPLETE 


WELDING 
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SERVICE 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
pecree 
BIRDSBORO 


PROVIDE DEPENDABLE 
LOW-COST PRODUCTION 


@ Birdsboro’s engineers have had broad experience in designing 
and building hydraulic presses for every type of metal working 
operation involving the use of pressure. 


The accompanying list indicates some of the many operations being 
performed by Birdsboro Hydraulic Presses. If your production calls 
for the use of presses, Birdsboro engineers will be glad to work 
with you in designing and building just the type and size of press 
best suited to give you dependable, low-cost production. 





Stamping Bending and _ straightening (of 
Forming structural shapes, plates, weld- 
Forming by Guerin process (rub- ments, steel castings, etc.) 

ber pad) Flanging 

. . . ¥ zling 
Drawing (Single, double and triple Peeing 

, action) Shell forging and drawing 

Coining : ‘ Pipe bending 
Bulging (expanding hydraulically) Riveting 
Dishing Scrap crushing : 
Crimping Lead extrusion (cable covering) 


BUILDERS OF : Hydraulic Presses - Steel Mill Equipment - Rolls - Special Machinery - Crushing Machinery 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. « Birdsboro, Pa. 
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“Production speeded 65%... — by Tycol Industrial greases. They 
Repair costs slashed 30%... contain more high-grade cylinder 
Deposits eliminated... 
Highly stable... 


Consumption cut 25%...” 


oil—less soap—which means better 
performance in every application. 


For aid in the selection of Tycol 





This report from a plant engineer _ greases best suited for your partic- 





be e Charlotte, N.C. 











typifies the kind of trouble-free, ular needs, contact your nearest 





TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED cost-cutting lubrication provided Tide Water Associated office today. 


OiL COMPANY 






LUBRICATION—‘“‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 
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MILESTONES 


IN AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 









When Cyrus Hall 
McCormick's clumsy 
reaper clattered about the wheat field at Steel's 


Tavern in July, 1831, it opened a new era in industrial 
and agricultural development. McCormick's father 
had tried and failed to perfect a machine to cut 
wheat. The son thought out the principles that 
underlie the modern reaper, and when only twenty- 
two, completed the first successful model, which 
converted the skeptical farmer audience into a 
cheering group of enthusiasts. 

“Standard” had already been serving American 
industry for 36 years when the reaper was born. 
Blooms and bar stock were its products then . . . today 
the list includes a variety of forgings and castings: 
pressed steel blooms, billets and die blocks, forged 
steel shafts, industrial, marine and locomotive 
forgings, steel castings of all descriptions, springs— 





ILLUSTRATION FROM THE BETTMAN ARCHIVES 


When folks were cheering the First Reaper... 


_ users were cheering “STANDARD” products 


elliptic and helical—steel tires, flanges, rings, wheels, 
and gear and pinion blanks. 

To assure highest quality, Standard produces steel 
in its own open hearth furnaces, so chat all operations 
from melting to shipping are under direct control. 
To simplify your forging and casting supply prob- 
lems, why not “Standardize on Standard.” The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Standard Steel Works 
Division, Burnham, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: Philadel- 
phia, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Washington, 
Boston, San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, Pirts- 
burgh, Houston, Birmingham, Searle. 





STANDARD STEEL WORKS DIVISION 


@ BALDWIN 


FORGINGS AND CASTINGS 














Add Comfort to Your Safety Program = /\ 


... get WILLSON 










COMFORT IS IN THE SADDLE ... With this 
broad saddle nose bridge, there’s less fatigue in 
wearing these goggles over long periods of time 
in heavy duty operations. Super-Tough* lenses, 
of course. 


) SASS se: 









———”””—*~—“( ae 


Style No. 1 


AN OUNCE AND A QUARTER OF PREVENTION 
... Lightweight, form fitting MONOGoggle can 
be worn all day with comfort. Tru-Hue green or 
clear plastic full vision interchangeable lens has 
high impact strength. 






































y, 
Y Up}. 
Y Yj) Yy Kay 
‘YY “ Ug For complete information on these prod- 
; yy ucts and their application, as well as 
7 y Lyf * . es. many more eye and respiratory protec- 
od tive devices, get in touch with your near- 
~ est Willson distributor or write us direct. 
. i GOGGLES ¢ RESPIRATORS « GAS MASKS » HELMETS 
“ek Style No. 45D DOUBLE 
THIS LIGHTWEIGHT TAKES ON ALL DUSTS ... 
Large throw-away filter and flexible molded face PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
: : READING, PA., U.S.A. Established 1870 
piece assure easy breathing and comfortable, 





snug, face fit. U. S. Bureau of Mines Approved. Reg. U.S.Pat.Off. 233 WASHINGTON STREET, READING, PA., U.S.A. 
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a new achievement 
in gas chemistry 











A significant contribution to the practice of 





continuous gas carburizing has been made 
by recent ‘Surface’ research and its practical 
application is now available to industry. 


The process proves that the composition of the 
carburizing gas is a function of the steel being 
carburized; that in spite of the complexities of gas 
composition and steel analysis, both can be 
controlled to obtain any desired carbon balance and 
that it is entirely practicable to control carbon 
concentration without undesirable soot deposits. 


if you have a problem in 
continuous gas carburizing, 
write for a copy of “Carbon 
Concentration Control’’. 


* Carbon Restoration, Dry Cyaniding, 
ae Gas Carburizing, Clean Hardening. 


‘Surface’ continuous pusher-tray furnace, radiant tube 
heated, used in the process of carbon restoration control. 


& SPECIAL RADIANT-TUBE HEATED, ATMOSPHERE FURNACES FOR: 
* Gas Carburizing and Carbon Restoration (Skin Recovery), Clean and 
Bright Atmosphere Hardening, Bright Gas-Normalizing and Anneal- 
ing, Dry (Gas) Cyaniding, Bright Super-Fast Gas Quenching, Atmos- 
lA phere Malleableizing, Atmosphere Forging, and Specific Effects upon 
Metal Surfaces. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION ¢ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 















Handling Work is STOP and &@ 








and Needs Instant-On-Off Power 


ie replacing a loaded skid box with an 
empty beside a machine, an industrial truck 
will make an average of approximately 14 
moves forward, backward, up and down. A 
battery industrial truck has a natural advan- 
tage in this kind of stop-and-go service 
because it gets the necessary surges of power 
instantly from its battery, yet consumes no 
power during the stops. Thus it is not only 





For 24 hour-a-day material-handling work, 
therefore, a battery industrial truck is an 
inherently dependable and economical ma- 
chine, especially when powered by EDISON 
Nickel-Iron-Alkaline batteries. With steel 
cell construction, a solution that is a natural 
preservative of steel, and a foolproof electro- 
chemical principle of operation, they are the 


longest-lived, most durable, and most trouble- 


economical of power, but the electricity used for charg- free batteries. Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas 
ing its batteries is low-cost power. 4. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. In Canada: 


International Equipment Company Limited, Montreal 




















’ ~ > a at > are Ts] 12 , : ry 
Its electric-motor drive operates quietly, without and Toronto. 
vibration, and thus with well-nigh negligible repair 
on requirements. With batteries exchanged two or three 
é times per 24 hour day, it is continuously supplied with 
power and, since one battery is charged while the other 
works, the truck need not stop work for servicing of its Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
, ower unit. 
ng, | umit STORAGE BATTERIES 
ng. 
In Industrial Trucks, EDISON Nickel-Iron- Alkaline Batteries 
<= Give You These Important Advantages. te 
DR: 1. They are durable mechanically; grids, containers and dry place. 4. They are simple and easy to maintain, 
and we structural tarts s colle are of ateal: » alkaline re : : 
, other structural parts of the cells are of steel: the alkalin: Ce en 
sal : _ . 
ose electrolyte is a preservative of steel. 2. They can be ‘ : ; 
; , ; : freezing hazard; are easily ventilated for rapid cooling. 
ame charged rapidly; gassing cannot dislodge the active 
materials. 3. They can stand idle indefinitely without 6. They are foolproof electrically; are not injured by 
ante, Merely discharge, shortcircuit, and store in a clean, short circuiting, reverse charging or similar accidents. 
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when shaft bearings 


are hard-faced with 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloy 


Protect the shaft bearings on your pumps with 
a welded-on layer of Haynes hard-facing rods, 
and you can run them faster . . . thus increasing 
their hourly capacity. Because Haynes alloys stay 
hard and wear-resistant—even at red heat—the 
hard-faced surfaces will stand up indefinitely, 
with no appreciable down time for replacement 


and repairs. 

Metal surfaces that are in contact with the 
hard-faced deposit will resist wear for longer 
periods of time, too, because HAYNES STELLITE 
alloys take a high polish and have an extremely 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘Haynes,’’ and ‘‘Haynes Stellite,”’ 
distinguish products of Haynes Stellite Company. 








The bearing surfaces on the shaft of this 
caustic soda pump were hard-faced with 
HAYNES STELLITE alloy No. 6. It is run at 
906 r.p.m., to handle 135,000 gallons per hour 

. . and it stays in service. 


low coefficient of friction. This means less abra- 
sion and less friction heat between the rubbing 


surfaces. 


There is a HAYNES rod to meet almost any 
condition of wear, abrasion, heat, or corrosion. 
Write for the 104-page booklet ‘‘Hard-Facing 
With Haynes Stellite Products’’—Form 2254— 
and see for yourself how these materials increase 
efficiency of your equipment, not only in pumps, 
but in any parts that require replacement because 
of wear. For engineering assistance, write or tele- 


phone our nearest district office. 








Haynes Stellite Company 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
WCC) 

General Offices and Works, Kokomo, Indiana 


Chicago —Cleveland—Detroit—Houston 
Los Angeles —New York—Son Francisco—Tulsa 


wise 


HAYNES 


TRADE-MARK 
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FLOOR SPACE: 16 SQUARE FEET 





This latest addition to the P. & J. line of 
automatics for profitable production weighs 
only 5,200 Ibs., boxed for shipment, yet it 
has the power, high speed, strength and 
rigidity required for carbide tooling. Its re- 
latively small size and streamline design 
makes cleaning a simple task—and this is im- 
portant in “plant housekeeping”. As the 
machine has a constant speed drive, the 
motor application is very simple. The motor 
is mounted on a base at the rear of the 
headstock and a silent chain connection is 
employed. There are 48 changes of speed 
between 36-711 RPM and 73-1445 RPM. 
These speeds are arranged in six sets of 
four automatic changes. Multiple disc 
clutches are used for the speed changes. 
Strength is imparted to the machine by its 





his 3U Automatic Turret La 
h speed demanc 
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he is the 
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sturdy construction. The ways are solid 
blocks of steel tongued to the base, clamped 
into position and ground in place. This 
results in permanency of alignment, free- 
dom from scoring, and long life. 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS 


Swing over cross slide 

Travel of cross slide-each way 

Number of turret faces .. 

Diameter of hole in turret .... 1% 

Depth of holes in turret Throug! 

Distance from center of turret hole to top of turret 
slide .. 

Total turret slide travel 

Turret Feed 

Spindle Adjustment 

Cross slide adjustment ‘ 

Diameter of hole through spindle 

Horsepower required to drive .. . 

Net Weight , 

Gross weight, boxed for sea sh pment , 5,600 

Dimensions of Case mim & La Te 

Cubic Contents . 126 cu. ft 


TIN OMPAN 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 




















; | alloy steel in MWY, 


~-. and in ANY analysis...in ANY heat treatment 
..-in ANY size...and to HIGHEST quality standards 


HAT seems like a pretty big order. But we e If you want it hot rolled .. . in straight 
ee prepared to fill it. Because we are lengths or coiled ... machine or gag straight- 
completely equipped to meet ALL your alloy ened ... flattened . . . machine, cracker or 
steel requirements. torch cut... pickled . . . sand blasted, oiled 
e If you need forging ingots, blooms, billets or limed— 
or slabs . . . square bars, round bars, coiled Whatever your specifications call for—we 
bars, spring flats or special sections . . . plates, can provide. 
sheet, strip, sketch plates or structural shapes— ° . . 

e If you use bearing steels, aircraft steels, Complete alloy steel producing and finish- 

gear steels ... Nitralloy steels ... regular or ing facilities, both in Pittsburgh and Chicago, 

special analysis alloys— make it possible to expedite deliveries—to 

e If the steel must be quenched and tem- reduce shipping time and cost—to give you 

pered ... regular or spheroidized annealed ... not only the finest alloy steel produced, but 

normalized . . . stress relieved or tempered exactly as you want it, no matter where you 
3 ... or needs other special heat treatments— are located. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


J Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors 
om United States Steel Export Company, New York 
7-708 


Dil you brow ? 


... That no other single producer can offer, or 
equal, Carnegie-illinois Steel Corporation’s S ; 
versatility of alloy steel production. : WS 


ea 34 
... That much of the major contribution a fy ad Ye 
Carnegie-Illinois was able to make in the 
development of the National Emergency cd 
‘ @ 


Steels was based on the valuable research 
previously done in our laboratories—notably 


in the field of hardenability. 


... That Carnegie-Illinois added new electric > a’ 
furnace plants in both Pittsburgh and Chi- i raat 
cago districts to produce qualities suitable L N 


for aircraft engine parts as well as large 
quantities of bars for aircraft tubing and anti- 
friction bearings. 
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§ T E E L COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES — x 
IN CHICAGO AND PITTSBURGH | 
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You get three times as many parts from 
a pound of Aleoa Aluminum Screw 
Machine Stock as from a pound of brass 
or steel. So, when you're comparing stock 


costs divide the price of aluminum by 


three. Makes the price of aluminum even 
more interesting. 
Do you know about Alcoa 11S-T3...the 


aluminum alloy specially developed for 
automatic screw machine use? You can 
feed it fast, run it fast, and it’s free-cutting. 

Ask us for the book “Alcoa Aluminum 
in Automatic Screw Machines”. 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 2112 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsyl- 


vania. Sales offices in leading cities. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ray Kegey.' ALUMINUM 
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Surface broaching is a modern machining method that 
in many cases shows reduced costs through higher 
production, finish to closer tolerance, and low tool 


maintenance costs. If you machine large quantities 





of duplicate parts we will be glad to work with 


you on the possibility of adopting Footburt Surface 





Broaching Machines. Send us blueprints and hourly 
production requirements for our recommendations 
THE FOOTE-BURT COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Detroit Office: General Motors Building 
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FOOTBURT PATENTED TOOTH FORM 
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promise 


Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning believes in a stabilized 
price structure. On behalf of our customers and our- 


selves we are operating on a firm price basis. 


In the belief that decreased prices will benefit the 
industry and lead to increased developments and fu- 
ture expansion, Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning prom- 
ises to hold prices wherever possible; reduce prices as 


production costs warrant; cooperate fully toward the 





economic good of the industry and the country. 








HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING COMPANY 
MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of a complete line of electroplating and polishing equipment and supplies 


PLANTS: MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY - ANDERSON, INDIANA 
SALES OFFICES: ANDERSON * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DAYTON + DETROIT - GRAND RAPIDS 
MATAWAN + MILWAUKEE - NEW HAVEN + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + ROCHESTER 
SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) + STRATFORD (CONN.) + SYRACUSE 
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@ CONTOUR SAWS: 13 models; all 
prices. Low and high speeds, step or 
variable. Precision or high-speed cutting. 


@ BAND SAW BLADES: Roazor-sharp, 
superhard teeth. No resharpening needed. 


@ BAND FILING MACHINES: 9 times faster 
than hand filing, 4 times faster than jig filing. 


@JIG FILING MACHINES: For more intri- 
cate work. Perfectly straight filing. 


@ FILES: All kinds —file bands, jig files, 
rotary files, hand files. 


@ SURFACE GRINDERS: 6 models. Hydrau- 
lic, precision type for toolrooms and pro- 
duction. Also grinding wheels, magnetic 
chucks, cutting oils, coolant systems, dust 
collectors, etc. 


@SPOT WELDERS: New “True-Pressure” 
type having straight up-and-down move- 
ment. No tip skidding. 


3 
4 REPRESENTATIVES 
“ 


IN 56 COUNTRIES 


“ep, Des Plaines. Mlinois 


% r; 
o* Vuckude: ?, 


@ HEAT-TREATING UNITS: Compcct, 
combination unit includes furnace, oven, 

quench tanks, automatic controls. 

@ ELECTRONIC INSPECTION: Automatic 
inspection, sorting and counting of small parts, 
twice as fast as manual methods. 

@ BENCH PROFILERS: For great variety of small 
work—profiling, milling, slotting, routing, etc. 

@ PRECISION LATHES AND HAND SCREW 
MACHINES: Various types for toolroom and 
production lines. 

@RADIUS SHAPER-MILLER: | setup for many 
operations—has a thousand production uses. 

@ VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES: Smooth speed- 
changing drives. Infinitely variable. 

@ GAGE BLOCKS AND INSPECTION INSTRU- 
MENTS: The finest for precision work. 

@ TOOL-AND-DIE STEEL: Non-warping, 
precision-ground up to 1 inch thick and 

6 inches wide. 


Cable Address 
DeAILL, Des Plaines 


4 \ 
ND Service stoR*® 
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CONTOUR SAWING 
MACHINE 





TOOLMAKERS' 
LATHE 










PRECISION 
SURFACE GRINDER 
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A MATTER OF PERCENTAGES 


Your new Whitcomb locomotive will be available for 
service near 100% of every 24 hours. The average is 
between 92% and 98°%—THAT’S HIGH. 


Your new Whitcomb will show a substantial decrease 
in operating and maintenance costs, around 50% less than 


the displaced steam job—THAT’S LOW. 


Your new Whitcomb will be dependable 100% of the 
time, executing the toughest switching and hauling assign- 
ments quickly and efficiently—THAT’S GOOD. 


And, if you will consult with Whitcomb engineers and 
place your haulage problem before them, they will recom- 
mend the locomotive best suited to your specific needs. 
Not too big or too powerful a locomotive, that would be 
extravagantly expensive to operate and maintain, nor one 
that is too small with too little power that couldn’t possibly 
do what you expect of it, but one THAT’S JUST RIGHT! 


















DIESEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 25 TO 95 TONS 
DIESEL MECHANICAL LOCOMOTIVES 3 TO 30 TONS 


ALi 


THE BALDWIN 


oo THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


Rg:o &: 2 


arid THE BALDWIN “LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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Sdern design and modern finishes have brought 
‘about revolutionary improvements in the appearance 
of today’s manufactured products. But, back of their 
modern looks, the good old-fashioned qualities of 
durability and strength are still essential. Many manu- 
facturers have learned that Weirton cold-rolled sheets 
possess those qualities in full measure, along with 


exceptional drawing and forming qualities that speed 


a 
1. Fr ] RTON ST E —E L co. production and reduce tool expense and scrap losses. 
| STEEL | 


WEIRTON, W. VA. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MGILL precision BEARINGS 


“ ’ provide smooth action 
q. i and dependability in 


— fa GH, «0 s«OILGEAR FLUID POWER 
PUMPS AND MOTORS 













The “SOLIDEND” MULT/AL BEARINGS used in 
OILGEAR FLUID POWER PUMPS and motors are 
working proof of McGILL balanced design .. . high 
load capacity . . . and precision dependability. 


Used to convert rotary motion into stepless variable linear 
ser rotary motion for accurate control of machine function. 


OILGEAR PUMPS depend on 1 McGILL Wpeision for smoother, quieter and longer operation 
The ease with which OILGE AR PUM! ip 





operate machine tools, presses, and processing machines 


is due in part to the high load capacity of McGILL “SOLIDEND" design . . . with its greater | 


effective roller length and solid outer race and roller-retaining end shoulders. 


The longer life of “SOLIDEND” MULTIROL BEARINGS, due to their rigid construction and 
adequate lubrication facilities (ubrication in our unit is automatic), lends to the OILGEAR 
PUMP a high degree of stamina . . . a minimum of maintenance. 


“SOLIDEND" MULT/ROL BEARINGS are available in a full 6) f 
range of standard sizes to suit any application. Your | | 
special problems are welcomed by ~ 





McGILL engineers. 





precision 
bearings 


fell Sela fo 


For complete information write today for bulle- 
tin SM-42: McGill Mfg. Company, Inc., 401 N 


raf oe i. " *LONG LIFE® SMOOTH ACTION @ DEPENDABILITY 
afayette St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
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HOW TO HEAT TREAT A WADGET* 
at LOWEST COST 


<P WADGET To protect the surface, avoid distortion, eliminate decar- 





burization, a salt bath furnace will, of course, be used 





WADGETS OF THIS SIZE ARE HEAT 
t be 9 TREATED IN BATCHES OF SIX 












If you get a conventional salt bath 
furnace it looks somewhat like this 
...and the Wadgets are placed like 
this. 


Note the surface area exposedt 























If you have an Upton Electric Salt Bath 
Furnace it would probably look like this... 
with the Wadgets being placed like this. 


Note surface area exposedt{ 





tSurface radiation losses equal 15 KW per 
sq. ft. per hour. 























However, if you also wanted to treat a broach 
or some similar long piece of work, then you 
could use an Upton Furnace that looked like 
this. 


This saves more heat (and more power), does | 
equally good work, takes less time loading | 
and unloading, but some people think it won’t | 
work; that it’s too deep. So, until they do : 
realize that Upton Furnaces can be built to 
take any length work, the other furnace 
(No. 2) is usually supplied. 





a 









] Why don’t you send for more information on Upton 
-L.. Furnaces? Send us the dimensions of your Wadgets. 
es 

eae 





WADGETS * Wadget: A piece of work that you are wondering how 
WAITING TO to treat for better results and at lower cost than at 
BE TREATED present which will eventually be heat treated in an 

Upton Electric Salt Bath Furnace because there is no 


mPa IITIIIA IIIT AL) 





known size or shape that cannot conceivably be treated 
Ta 308 eee Re in an Upton Electric Salt Bath Furnace 
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ihe peening operation — 
hammering the metal with 
round shot —“compacts” the 
surface of the metal to de- 
velop greater resistance to 
deformation and fracture. 
Result: you have a choice of— 


a. 


b. 
C. 


d. 


e. 


increasing service life 


higher stressing of parts 
reducing size and weight 


using less expensive materials 


eliminating or reducing cost of sub- 
sequent operations 


Pangborn Standard Shot Peening Table, front view. 
ROTOBLAST* Model impels shot by centrifugal force, 
AIR BLAST Model by compressed air. 


*Trademark of the Pangborn Corporation 


angborn 


PANGEOEN CORPORATE HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 


Pangborn Shot Peening equipment is being 
used for a great variety of work — from coil 
springs to crankshafts. A free booklet, “Shot 
Peening — What It Means to You”, describes 


the application and gives performance data. 
Write to Pangborn, world’s largest manufac- 
turer of blast cleaning and dust control equip- 
ment. Pangborn Corporation, 1298 Pangborn 


Boulevard, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
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The World’s Largest 
Crane Runway 





... fabricated and erected by 
AMERICAN BRIDGE 





THIS CRANE runway for the San Francisco Naval Ship- ECoRD breaking structures like this new Navy crane 
. . Deas al; : . 2 . iftine o “orm . 

yard at Hunters Point, Calif., is capable of lifting gun runway are rare. But the statement “Fabricated and 
turrets and other huge sections weighing as much as - 

a million pounds. American Bridge Company fabri- erected by American Bridge” applies equally to thousands 
cated and erected the structural steel for this massive ~~ . : : 

8,400-ton structure, including traveling cranes, crane of jobs of all types and sizes. 


runway bridges, and towers. 730 feet long and extend- 


ing 1624 feet over the water on each end, the 209-foot Our unexcelled facilities and equipment, our technically 


ee einen). ee SIREY ROOEEMIENG Cranes, Each trained personnel, and our wealth of experience . . . all these 
having a 142-foot span, and operating either singly ; ‘ i 

or in tandem. are at your service, regardless of the size of your project. 
JInset—American Bridge Erection Crew closing the last : ‘ ; ‘ r f 
runway bridge trusses. Just contact our nearest Contracting Office. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Contracting Offices in: Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Denver - Detroit 
Duluth - Minneapolis - New York - Philadelphia - St. Louis 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 





United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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WINDELL- DRESSLER Corporation 


Designers and Builders of Modern Industrial Furnaces 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNA. 4 
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ANY mechanisms in production today demand cam 

and shape contours ground to exacting require- 
ments — both for accuracy and finish. Norton’s cam 
and shape equipment has been made to handle a large 
variety of work — ranging from large Diesel camshafts 
to tiny shafts for motion picture projectors. 


Outstanding features of Norton Cam and Shape Grind- 

ing Equipment are: 

@ Easy Operation—adijustments few and easily made 

® Rapid Operation—gives low cost production 

@ Adaptability—suitable for large variety of 
requirements 

@ Dependability—long-proven Norton design 


If you have a cam or shape grinding problem put it up 
to the Norton staff of cam specialists. Write for catalog 
# 2053-6 on Norton Cam and Shape Grinding Equipment 
or Catalog #2262 on the Norton Cam-O-Matic Grinder 
for automotive type camshafts. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


M-541 


Norton 5x30 
Automatic Cam Grinder 
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A steering spindle forged to close 
tolerances on one of the many Erie 
Steam Hammers at Transue and 
Williams Steel Forging Corpora- 
tion, Alliance, Ohio. 





ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
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( Herschel Coefficient of Friction} 


As power is the life blood of industry, friction is the deadly poison that can slow wheels, reduce 


efficiency to the point of disaster. 


Correct lubrication, obviously, is the preventive which protects power against the depredations 


of friction. And . . . the coefficient of friction of a lubricating oil is an important factor in the 


utilization of input power in all machines. 

Sinclair Research is ever alert to aid you in 
developing maximum output from your equip- 
ment with such apparatus as the Herschel 
Coefficient of Friction machine, shown above. 
This machine is invaluable where lubrication 
of all parts of machinery is concerned. 

With such apparatus and the continuous 
effort of skilled experts in refinery control, 
Sinclair assures you of outstanding perform- 
ance from lubricants developed specially for 


your specific application. 








Stuclacx MWMetal Working Ola 
For General Alloy Steels: 
WILKUT OILS 


For Tough Alloys: 
AUTOKUT OILS 


For Water Emulsions: 


SATISOL and TOOLTEX 


For Honing: 


HONOL OILS 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY ¢ 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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There's a “Knack” to it... 


this making of springs for mechanical 
things . . . keeping many orders in motion, 
some big, some small... using all kinds 
of materials... in all degrees of precision. 
Toss your requirements to us... 
ovum o)E-bhe Me eueletblenaleeMeormorl-stelaasberss 
help. Special small automatics make 
short work of flat and coiled springs, 


small stampings and formed wire pieces. 


The 


WILLIAM D. GIBSON COMPANY 
1800 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


DIVISION OF AS 


See 


S 
GrBSON-SPRINGS | 


SOCIATED SPRING CORP 
































a new HIGH-PRODUCTION tool 
for SHAPING steel parts 


...@ new high-speed, high-capacity oxy-acetylene flame-cutting 
machine for mass production of steel shapes up to 36 inches wide. 





£ 
The 


“OXWELD" CM-15 
36-INCH 


SHAPE CUTTING 
MACHINE 


Cutting Area 36 in. wide by unlimited 
length 


(100 in. standard length) 


Speed Range 312 to 28 in. 
per min. 
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Line Tracing — Shapes to be om 
cut can be traced from full-scale | 


| Ys 
blue prints or drawings. ae / Ay . 
Strip Templet Tracing — Many eV, . f 
ee mat Ne 


paris of the same shape can be i (ora ' 
cut automatically by using a st wy ff 
strip templet. " 
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Magnetic Tracing —For repeti- 
tive cutting of complicated 


shapes with close tolerances, a MULTIPLE OPERATION 
magnetic tracing unit can be : : wae 
: , Dual controls and blowpipe mountings Two free-moving pivoted arms mounted 
readily attached to the machine. provide for mounting blowpipes on on the free-rolling carriage give blow- 
B : either or both sides of the machine, and pipe motion in any direction within 
Call or write any Linde office permit cutting on both sides simul- the limits of the work area of the 
for a descriptive folder. Ask taneously or cutting can be done on machine. An extension bar is available, 
for Form 6021. one side of the machine while plate for mounting more than one blowpipe 
is being set up on the other. on either side of the machine. 




















LINDE OXYGEN 


PREST-0-LITE ACETYLENE THE LINDE-AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


even See UNIT OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
OXWELD, PUROX, PREST-0-WELD, 


HELIARC, AND UNIONMELT APPARATUS 30 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK17~- N.Y. [T]mfm OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OXWELD, HELIARC, 


AND UNIONWELT SUPPLIES IN CANADA: DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO 





Nhe words “Heliarc,” “Linde,” ‘*Oxweld,” *Prest-O-Lite,” “Prest-O-Weld.” “Purox, Union,” and “Unionmelt”™ are trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora. 


tion or its Units. 
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Greater Accuracy 


Finer Finishes 





Tool Room Grinding 








Roll Grinding 











Microsphere Spindle Bearing ; Spindle and Bearing Assembly 
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Cutaway of Wheel Base Assembly 





Cutaway of Bearing Assembly 
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LANDIS TOOL COMPANY, § WAYNESBORO, PA. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 











Colorado offers industry many desirable sites for 
manufacture, distribution, warehousing, and other 
purposes. It is strategically located for national 
distribution, 

Diversified agricultural products are of high quality 
due to favorable climate and soil. 

More than 250 useful metallic and non-metallic min- 
erals and compounds have been found, including pre- 
cious uranium, Timber, oil and coal are practically 
unlimited. 


Native-born skilled labor, and a healthful climate 


*k One of a series of ad- 
vertisements basedon 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


resulting in fewer “time-outs” assure economical 
production. 


Colorado yin sound state economy, modern 
educational and cultural facilities. 


Thousands of vacationists enjoy its mountainous 
splendor, cool summer breezes and winter sports. 


Union Pacific provides Colorado with unexcelled 
freight and passenger transportation, Every night, 
over night Streamliner service between Denver-Chi- 
cago... Denver-St. Louis. 


For assistance in securing industrial and commercial 
sites—and for all-weather, dependable rail service, 
ee 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


* Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 


information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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“Give us Aireo’s new Elite 
aluminum brazing flux and #716 wire 


every time... they do a swell job...” 








says Mr. Walter O. Schleif, Plant Superintendent, 
Bell Specialty Manufacturing Company, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Used in the manufacture of Solar aluminum furniture at Bell 
Specialty, Airco Elite Aluminum Brazing Flux and #716 Brazing 
Wire have more than proved their ability to meet the demand 
for a high grade, economical brazing alloy, with a satisfactory 
low melting point. They give excellent results in the fabrication 
of a wide variety of aluminum products—from cooking utensils 
and eleetrical appliances to metal furniture, window frames and 
other extruded aluminum shapes. i Keconatin a a 

For further information about these two new Airco products, 
write for a free copy of “Torch Brazing Aluminum” —a new 
article now being printed. Address: Dept. S-6140, Air Reduction, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia 
Airco Gas Products Company, Houston 1, Texas. Represented 
Internationally by Airco Export Corporation. 


@ikco) Air REDUCTION 



















Offices in All Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and other Gases ... Carbide... Gas Welding 
and Cutting Apparatus and Supplies... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 





Solar Juvenile Chair 
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NOW : MOLDMAKER’S TOOLROOM LATHE 


FOR PLASTICS MOLDMAKERS 


WITH A 























A complete range of lead variations—you can set 
your machine for any one of them in exactly one 
and one-half minutes! 

Compare that performance with a normal 
toolroom lathe’s—and change gears requiring 
thirty minutes to change. Think what you'll save 
on production time—and on original investment 
in change gears, too—especially if any sizable 
share of your production is thread 
molds for plastics. 

Principal among the patented 
features of this new Monarch mold- 
maker’s toolroom lathe is the ad- 
justable leadscrew variating mecha- 
nism—a device that makes it a simple 
matter to compensate for the shrink- 
age of the material to be molded. 


Plastic thread molds become a mere routine pro- 
duction operation. 

Then there’s a speed-reducer—that permits 
slowing down to a fraction of a revolution a minute 
for internal and external milling operations, per- 
formed at a single setting of the mold in the lathe. 

Add to these the features built into every 
Monarch toolroom lathe (and the machine is equal- 

ly adaptable for normal toolroom 
work )—features that have a proved 
record for precision and long life. 
The result is a machine you 
can’t afford to be without if you 
have any plastics production. Like 
more facts? Ask for specification 
sheet 405—or call your nearest 
Monarch representative. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. - SIDNEY, OHIO 
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RAPIDS-STANDARD CASTERS 
wu Better 






Forged Top Plate and Yoke Flame-hardened Raceways 

Heavy drop forging of SAE steel. Double ball bearing accurately 
Fitted with drop forged thrust machined and flame - hardened, 
bearing. Entire assembly extra an exclusive Rapids-Standard fea- 
thick for greater capacity and ture which gives Rapids-Standard 
shock resistance. Casters greater capacity and pro- 


Optional Whee! Bearings vides longer wear without wobble. 


Depending on the service for 
which they are intended, Rapids- 
Standard Casters are available 


High Strength Axle Assembly 
High carbon steel axle of ample 


—— with Oilite or Hyatt bearings. size for carrying loads of recom- 
mended capacity. Hardened steel 
Four Types of Wheels sleeve permanently locked to axle. 
— Rapids-Standard Casters are 
available with Nicro-Steel, Dura- Positive Lubrication 
stan or Rubber wheels. There is a Zerk fittings provided at all essen- 
—* wheel and bearing combination tial lubrication points. This posi- 
@ to fit every possible type of load tive lubrication method provides 


and service from intermittent 
service with light loads to continu- 
ous service with loads as high as 
2500 pounds per caster. 


protection for smooth running 
bearings under all conditions. 


This new catalog lists the 
complete Rapids-Standard 
Caster line together with 
specification, capacities 
and suggestions for more 
efficient use. Write for 
your copy today. 
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Sales Division—335 Peoples National Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan Offices in Principal Cities 
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Free Competition 


Why has the American system of private enterprise made an enviable record 
whereas private enterprise in many other parts of the world has disintegrated? Why 
also does the American system result in efficiencies unmatched by any other system— 
efficiencies that permit the American worker to produce and earn several times as 
much as his opposite number in Russia, France, England and in many other countries? 

In the “New York Times” of June 8 Russell Porter quotes two authorities who 
believe that the answer to these questions lies in the freedom of competition that is 
permitted under the American system. One of these authorities is Virgil Jordan, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Conference Board. Before a meeting of the Edison 
Electric Institute at Atlantic City, he declared that the main factor in the economic 
achievements of our American system is “our comparative success in adhering to eco- 
nomic freedom, especially as manifested in free competition in free markets.” 

The other authority is R. T. Haslam, vice president of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. Mr. Haslam, who has visited 15 countries in Latin America and Europe since 
the end of the war, concludes in a pamphlet entitled “America’s Real Resource” that 
the advantage of our system lies in “the relative freedom with which an American can 
find work or start a business, move from one place to another or introduce a new line 
of goods.” 

“No such opportunities exist abroad. Foreign trade associations of producers, 
wholesalers and retailers guard their vested interests jealously, keeping out new mem- 
bers and keeping non-members out of business in order to prevent destructive com- 
petition. Trade unions join with trade associations to restrict competition. Prices are 
fixed, markets divided, costs and prices kept up and wages are kept down so that pro- 
duction and buying power are both restricted in foreign countries.” 

Many industrialists who are familiar with the practices in most foreign industrial 
nations will agree with Messrs. Jordan and Haslam that comparatively free competi- 
tion is a major distinguishing feature of the American system and an important factor 
in its success. If this is true, now would be an opportune time to reappraise the 
forces that are threatening freedom of competition in the United States. 

Undoubtedly a thorough study would reveal that abuses of power by labor leaders 
have become as great a menace to free competition as the traditional attempts at 
monopoly in the past. This is another excellent reason why the labor bill should be- 
come a law. 





KEY TO LOWER PRICES: E.R. Breech, 


executive vice president of Ford Motor Co., pre- 
sented sound comment on prices in an address be- 
fore the American Marketing Association last week. 

Prices on most manufactured products will remain 
high, he said, because the costs of materials and 
wages entering into manufacture and the construc- 
tion costs of new facilities have pushed the break- 
even point to a level that precludes price reductions 
for some time. Even some businesses that are 
breaking even today in an accounting sense, he 
added, are in fact liquidating their plant assets. 


This is because current costs do not provide suf- 
ficient funds to replace at today’s prices the capital 
assets that are being consumed. 

In spite of these handicaps, Ford is making head- 
Mr. Breech reported 
that a number of engineering improvements leading 


way toward lowering costs. 
to cost reduction have been effected. One is a 
method of improving wheels which saves 4 cents 
per wheel or an annual saving of $95,000. An- 
other is a redesign in speedometers that saves 81 
cents per unit or $800,000 per year. 

This is the kind of cost reduction that really 
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counts, Savings in costs that come from redesign 
of part, improvement in manufacturing method or 
increased efficiency anywhere along the line from 
raw material to market will be more potent in even- 
tually lowering prices than any platitudes that can 
be uttered from Washington. —p. 74 


SLOW IMPROVEMENT: Editors of this 


publication again have questioned executives of rep- 
resentative metalworking companies as to deliveries 
and stocks on hand of certain rolled ferrous and non- 
ferrous materials. The returns, when compared with 
those received in a similar study made last Sep- 
tember, show an improvement in inventories of all 
items and an improvement in deliveries of all items 
except galvanized sheets and cold-rolled sheet and 
strip. 

Inventories are badly out of balance. More than 
46 per cent of the companies reporting have on 
hand less than 10 days’ supply of galvanized sheets, 
whereas nearly 20 per cent have on hand from 3 to 
6 months’ supply of alloy steel bars. Small-size 
carbon steel bars and hot rolled sheet and strip 
steel are in short supply. 

Nonferrous items are easier. Inventories and de- 
liveries of copper, brass and aluminum products and 
copper wire and cable have improved perceptibly 
during the last nine months. —p. 57 


WHY SHIPS BROKE UP: The board of 


investigation charged with studying the causes of 
ship breakages which occurred during the war has 
completed its report and sums up its findings as 
follows: 

“The fractures in welded ships were caused by 
notches built into the vessels, either through design 
or as the result of workmanship practices, and by 
steel which was notch sensitive at operating tem- 
peratures. When an adverse combination of these 
factors occurs, the ship may be unable to resist the 
bending moments of normal services.” 

Of about 5000 ships constructed during the war, 
one-fifth sustained fracture casualties, 127 of which 
were classified as serious. Only eight vessels were 
lost and 26 persons lost their lives. 

The report vindicates all-welded construction and 
it states that the board found that the steel fur- 
nished shipyards complied with present physical re- 
quirements. However, the implication is clear that 
more work of a fundamental research character in 
the field of vessel design and construction should 
be carried on diligently. —p. 120 


THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Seemingly end- 


less are the uses to which American mechanized 


equipment can be put. Ninety carloads of power 
shovels, bulldozers, jeeps, high-wheeled motor 
trucks, mobile spray units and semi-trailers have 
been sent to Mexico (p. 68) to assist in the joint 
campaign of the United States and Mexican govern- 
ments against the dreaded hoof and mouth disease. 

The birth rate of new businesses has declined. 
According to Dun & Bradstreet Inc. (p. 78) new en- 
terprises started in the first four months of 1947 to- 
taled 41,272 as against 48,254 in the comparable 
period of 1946. ... 
mends that RFC continue to operate the tin smelter 
at Texas City until June 30, 1949. Chief reason is 
that world tin stocks, will have dwindled to 64,000 
tons by Jan. 1, 1949 (p. 66) against potential world 
Etablissements 


A Senate committee recom- 


requirements of 190,000 tons... . 
Berliet, French automobile factory, was taken over 
by a committee of workmen at the time of the lib- 
eration (p. 71) and a fine of 143 million francs was 
imposed upon the original owners for illicit profits 
made during the war. Now the French government 
has decided to take over all shares of the company 
The black market in 
automobiles (p. 73) is plaguing motor car manufac- 


in payment of the fine... . 


turers in about the same way that the black and 
gray markets in steel (p. 60) are embarrassing steel 
producers. As long as buyers are willing to pay ex- 
orbitant premiums for what they want, it is diffi- 
cult to break up these markets. Supply that bal- 
ances demand is the only positive remedy. . 
Axial air-gap electric motors being manufactured in 
Fairbanks-Morse’s Freeport plant (p. 90) weigh 30 
per cent less, are shorter by half and are 1 to 2 in. 
larger in diameter than conventional motors of the 
same horsepower. ... Writing on the importance of 
drilling machines in modern manufacturing opera- 
tions, Guy Hubbard emphasizes the great number of 
varieties and sizes of drilling machines by reciting 
the story (p. 88) of a drill maker who sent to a 
fellow artisan a hair-like drill with a note reading 
“smallest ever made.” It was returned to the sender 
with a magnifying glass and a note calling attention 
to a hole drilled through the shank of the “smallest 
drill”. . . . Department of Justice will defend the 
constitutionality of the recently enacted Portal-to- 
Portal Act (p. 69) in suits filed by two unions. 
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FIVE Advantages 


of Inland HI-STEEL 


The low alloy, high strength steel 







GREATER CORROSION 
RESISTANCE 


Hi-Steel has more than twice the atmospheric 
corrosion resistance of copper-bearing steel 
and about five times that of ordinary struc- 
tural steel. When its bare surface is exposed 
for a long period, the elements in it con- 
tribute to the production of a dense adherent 
rust which acts as a protective coating and 
greatly retards further corrosion. 


J nicuer STRENGTH 


In contrast with ordinary structural steel, 
Inland Hi-Steel has nearly twice the yield 
strength, the same elongation, and almost 
50% higher fatigue strength. With Hi-Steel, 
designers can increase strength without re- 
sorting to excessive weight and size of parts. 
On mobile units, Hi-Steel increases payload 
without sacrificing strength. 
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MORE RESISTANT 
TO ABRASION 


In resistance to abrasion, Hi-Steel is far 
superior to copper-bearing and ordinary 
structural steels. Coal companies and other 
bulk material producers use Hi-Steel in 
chutes, screens, and bunkers because of its 
long life. Where both abrasion and atmos- 
pheric corrosion are combined, Hi-Steel will 
outlast many “abrasion-resistant” steels, 


4 EASY TO WORK 


Because of its high ductility, Hi-Steel 
can be worked either hot or cold with little 
or no deviation from standard shop practice. 
It does not normally require heat treatment 
to retain or to restore its normal properties 
after working. Hi-Steel can also be flame cut 
as easily as ordinary structural steel, and can 
be welded by conventional methods. 





HI-STEEL meets the requirements 
of SAE Specification 950 


Hi-Steel is rolled in structural sections, 
bars, plates, strip, and sheets. While the 
supply is limited, every effort is being 
made to bring you Hi-Steel in greater 
quantities. 


Write for Booklet 
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5 LOW IN COST 
The price per pound of Inland Hi-Steel 


is only moderately higher than ordinary struc- 
tural steel. However, where a given strength 
is desired, sections of Hi-Steel can be made 
lighter, so the total cost of steel is frequently 
not increased. On mobile equipment, this 
weight saving quickly pays for the small dif- 
ference in price by an increase in payload. 
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INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 
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Back in 1849, the cry of ‘‘Gold’’ sent 
a horde of men racing westward. Yes, 
there was gold in California—but 
not enough for all who hungered for 
it. Latecomers in the rush found 
themselves with worthless claims. 
Others found nothing at all. 


Today the cry is for steel. After 
six long years of war, strikes and 
stoppages, an equipment-hungry 
nation is creating history’s greatest 
demand for steel products. 


Every day by mail, telephone and 
telegraph—a steady stream of orders 
pours into each of twelve great 
Ryerson plants. And, though steel 
production is now far above the pre- 
war level, the tremendous demand 
sometimes depletes our stocks. Of- 
ten we are unable to ship many items 
on your order. 


But, unlike the gold supply that 
faded before the eyes of the hapless 
Forty-niners, the supply of steel is 





























being constantly replenished. Prod- 
ucts out of stock today may be 
available the next time you check 
the nearby Ryerson plant. 


And here at Ryerson trained per- 
sonnel and the facilities of a com- 
plete Steel-Service system combine 
in a concentrated effort to deliver 
your steel requirements promptly. 
When the steel you need is not im- 
mediately available, we gladly assist 
you in the search for a practical 
alternate. 


Today, during history’s greatest 
steel rush, this guarantee of full co- 
operation and service is especially 
valuable. That’s why so many steel 
users contact Ryerson for all 
requirements. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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Material Stocks, Deliveries Improving 


However, inventcries are still unbalanced and limiting manufacturing oper- 
ations. Hot and cold-rolled sheet and strip, galvanized sheet and small 
bars most difficult to obtain. Copper products easier. Metalworking ex- 
ecutives report “gray market” offerings numerous 


MATERIAL inventories and deliveries to metalwork- 
ing companies are improving gradually but shortages still 
are limiting production—22 months after the end of hos- 
tilities. 

A few steel products are in comfortable supply. The 
majority are difficult to obtain in sufficient quantities 
through regular sources. Certain items are critically short, 
particularly hot and cold-rolled sheet and strip, galvanized 
sheet, small size bars and some special products. Often 
the critically short items are key materials and set a ceil- 
ing on production, even though other materials are in ade- 
quate supply. Unbalance in inventories is common. 

Metalworking companies are receiving many offers of 
scarce steel products through irregular channels at pre- 
mium prices. Some are supplementing their supplies from 
regular sources by such purchases; others are turning 
down all “gray market” offerings. 

This situation is confirmed by reports from scores of met- 
alworking executives questioned by the editors of STEEL. 
The answers received in the current survey are compared 
with those received in a similar study made last Septem- 
ber (STEEL, Sept. 9, p. 85). The comparison (see tables 


on pp. 58, 59) shows improvement in inventories of all 
items and improvement in deliveries of all items except 
galvanized sheet and cold-rolled sheet and strip. The 
change in hot-rolled sheet and strip, however, is so slight 
as to be negligible. 

The reports by the metalworking executives do not re- 
veal any excessive inventories in any steel products. 

The tight situation in steel products persists despite a 
peacetime production record of about 80 million tons of 
ingots in the past 12 months, about 15 million tons more 
than were produced in any comparable peacetime period. 
A part of this has gone to build up “floats.” Assuming 
steel production continues at near present levels, metal- 
working companies anticipate the 
improvement in stocks and deliv- A SPECI AL 
eries will continue, although the 
shortage in flat-rolled products will 


remain acute for some months to REPORT T0 


come. 
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on the basis of their prewar con- 


























sumption often find the tonnage considerably below their 
postwar requirements, due to large increases in capacity 
during the war period and to higher operations. 

A number complain that the mills are several months be- 
hind on deliveries of allotments. 

Generally, metalworking plants far removed from the 
steel producing mills report deliveries and stocks more 
critical than do plants located near the mills. 


Nonferrous metal stocks and deliveries have improved 





INVENTORIES—SEPTEMBER, 1946-JUNE, 1947 


Question: What is your current inventory 
position on each of the products listed? 
Percentage of plants having supplies for: 
Under 60 Days Over 60 Days 


September June September June 

1946 1947 1946 1947 

H.R. Carbon Bars 78.5 70.1 21.5 29.9 
H.R. Alloy Bars 64.1 63.9 35.9 36.1 
H.R. Sheet, Strip 88.9 81.0 11,1 19.0 
C.R. Sheet, Strip 86.1 84.1 13.9 15.9 
Galvanized Sheet 94.4 79.7 5.6 20.3 
Plates, Shapes 87.5 62.3 12.5 37.7 
Manufacturers Wire 75.9 69.8 24.1 30.2 
Welded, Seamless Tubing 81.4 62.9 18.6 37.1 
Stainless Sheet, Strip 90.4 56.7 9.6 43.3 
Copper, Brass Mill Prod. 83.3 57.1 16.7 42.9 
Aluminum Products 83.3 62.8 16.7 37.2 
Copper Wire, Cable 87.5 66.6 12.5 33.4 





somewhat more than steel. Nearly four out of five com- 
panies can obtain delivery on aluminum products in less 
than 60 days; last September only one-third could get 
shipment in 60 days. One third of the companies using 
aluminum products now have stocks sufficient for more 
than two months, against one sixth reporting such stocks 
nine months ago. 

Stocks of 60 days or more are held by about 43 per 
cent of consumers of copper and brass mills products, 
against 16.7 per cent last September. Fifty-five per cent 
of the companies can obtain deliveries of copper and brass 
mill products within 60 days, compared with 23.8 per 
cent nine months ago. 

Copper wire and cable are somewhat easier, with one 
third having stocks in excess of 60 days. Last fall, only 
12.5 per cent had 60-day stocks. Deliveries have im- 
proved moderately, one third being able to obtain ship- 
ment in two months, against 25 per cent last September. 

Stocks and deliveries of hot-rolled carbon bars have 
improved substantially in the medium and large sizes, but 
continue critical in the small sizes. 

Hot-rolled alloy bars are definitely easier, with 64 per 
cent of companies being promised delivery within 60 days, 
against 39 per cent last September. Inventories have not 
changed appreciably. 
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Hot-rolled sheet and strip, cold-rolled sheet and strip 
and galvanized sheet continue in acute shortage. Delivery 
promises on hot-rolled have not improved in the past nine 
months and are even more extended for cold-rolled and 
galvanized. Inventories are slightly larger, but only one 
in five companies has 60-day stocks of hot-rolled and gal- 
vanized and only one in six has two-months supply of 
cold-rolled. 

As shown in the accompanying chart, less than 10 days’ 
supplies of galvanized sheets are held by 46.3 per cent of 
the metalworking companies and less than 30 days’ sup- 
plies by more than 70 per cent of the plants. 

About 20 per cent of the companies have less than 10 
days’ stocks of both hot and cold-rolled sheet and strip. 
Over half the companies have less than 30 days’ supplies 
of these products. Relatively few are promised early de- 
liveries on flat-rolled products. 

Plates and shapes show a moderate improvement over 
last autumn, both in deliveries and inventories. One in 
three companies has a 60-day supply, compared with one 
in eight last September. Deliveries under 60-days are 
promised to 25 per cent of the companies, against 20 per 
cent last fall. 

Manufacturers wire modest improvement. 
Forty-five per cent of companies are promised delivery in 


shows a 


less than 60-days, against 32 per cent in the earlier study. 
Stocks generally are larger. 

Welded and seamless tubing are easier, with 75 per 
cent of companies having more than a 30-day supply. 
Nearly half can obtain deliveries in less than 60 days. 

Stainless sheet and strip have been fairly easy since the 
war ended and have continued to improve in the past nine 
Two-thirds of users now can obtain delivery in 

(Please turn to Page 164) 


months. 





1946-JUNE, 1947 


earliest delivery 


DELIVERIES—SEPTEMBER, 


Question: What are the 
dates now promised by your regular suppliers? 
Percentage of plants promised delivery in: 

Under 60 Days Over 60 Days 


September June September June 

1946 1947 1946 1947 

H.R. Carbon Bars 20.1 42.5 79.9 57.5 
H.R. Alloy Bars . 39.1 63.6 60.9 34.4 
H.R, Sheet, Strip . 18.2 18.5 81.8 81.5 
C.R. Sheet, Strip . 15.7 14.5 84.3 85.5 
Galvanized Sheet . 10.0 4.4 90.0 95.6 
Plates, Shapes 19.6 25.7 80.4 74.3 
Manufacturers Wire 32.0 45.2 68.0 54.8 
Welded, Seamless Tubing 36.2 47.2 63.8 52.8 
Stainless Sheet, Strip 44.4 65.7 55.6 34.3 
Copper, Brass Mill Prod. 23.8 55.1 76.2 44.9 
Aluminum Products 34.8 77.8 65.2 22.2 
Copper Wire, Cable 25.0 32.2 75.0 67.8 
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“Gray” Mar 


Investigators to gather addi- 
tional data before probe is 
resumed formally. Study ex- 
pected to continue for several 
months 


WASHINGTON 

HEARING by the Steel Subcommittee 
of the Senate Small Business Committee 
into the steel gray market was at a stand- 
still last week, a recess having been 
taken to permit analysis of testimony and 
to permit staff investigators to gather ad- 
ditional information. 

The hearings have brought to light 
numerous problems affecting distribution 
of steel and Senator Edward Martin, 
who heads the subcommittee, says these 
problems must be investigated further 
before the hearings are resumed. George 
F. Meredith, executive director of the 
subcommittee staff, said the subcom- 
mittee probably will require several 
months additional hearings to get the full 
picture. 

The Senate Small Business Committee 
last week after considering the report of 
the subcommittee on the investigation to 
date, decided to proceed with the probe 
subject to the call of the chairman. It 
was decided to concentrate on certain 
phases including the need for increasing 
steel capacity, improved scrap supply and 
gray market operations. 

The subcommittee in its report to the 
committee, last week recommended in- 
tensified inquiry of operations of the 
steel industry including a study of the 
operation of the historical quota plan, 
continued investigation of gray market 
diversions, survey of mill-customer needs 
to determine whether companies receiv- 
ing historical quotas are using steel 
shipped to them or reselling it at premi- 
um prices. It also suggested an investi- 
gation of vertical and horizontal inte- 
gration in the steel industry to determine 
if the anti-trust laws have been violated, 
an inquiry into why mills are withdraw- 
ing from certain areas, an investigation 
of the export control system to determine 
destination of steel shipments, end-use 
of the steel, etc. Also the subcommit- 
tee urged a study of smaller steel users 
in order to determine the full extent 
of the damage to small business, a study 
of conversion deals by which scrap is 
sold to rolling mills on a variety of sales 
deals, and a Survey of steel capacity and 
production to determine adequacy of 
supply. 

Testimony to date has been conflict- 
ing and at times bizarre, with racketeers, 
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GEORGE F. MEREDITH 


Executive director of Senate Steel 
Subcommittee staff 


gunmen and “mystery” men figuring in 
alleged gray market sales and offers of 
large tonnages of scarce steel, chiefly 
sheets and strip, at fantastically high 
prices. Little evidence has been devel- 
oped to indicate established steel] com- 
panies have wilfully participated in the 
gray market, and, for that matter, that 
the actual tonnage available from brokers 
was more than an extremely small pro- 
portion of the total steel moving into 
consumption. 

However, one of the last witnesses to 
testify before the subcommittee recessed, 
Col, Willard F. Rockwell, Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, said his company has 
not been able to depend upon its sources 
of supply, even on the basis of an his- 
torical quota. He mentioned integrated 
operations by large steel producers as 
an increasing threat to the independent 
manufacturer and user of steel, and he 
said his company had spent a quarter of 
a million dollars on gray market steel 
at an average of $247 per ton. 

After hearing from Frank A. Duerr, 
general manager, Troop Water Heater 
Co., Pittsburgh, a typical story of a smal- 
ler steel user threatened with a forced 
shutdown for lack of steel, the subcom- 
mittee called A. J. Hazlett, vice presi- 








ket Steel Hearing Recessed 


Little evidence developed to 
show established steel com- 
panies at fault but consumers’ 
complaints bring to light dis- 
tribution problems 


dent in charge of sales, Jones. & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He said Jones 
& Laughlin was not withdrawing from 
the sheet steel market. At one period 
the company was forced by plant con- 
ditions to curtail sheet tonnage to all 
customers, but so far as Mr. Duerr’s 
company was concerned, Jones & Laugh- 
lin shipped it in five months up to May 
this year, 345 tons of steel, which com- 
pares with Mr. Duerr’s prewar average 
receipts from the company of 250 tons 
for an entire year. He is also to get 
657 tons over an indefinite period pro- 
bably extending through next year. 

In other words, said Mr. Hazlett, this 
customer was getting almost three times 
more steel on a yearly basis, than he got 
before the war. 


Nor, said Mr. Hazlett, was it correct 
to say that the reason for Jones & 
Laughlin’s curtailment of sheet steel for 
its customers, was the acquisition of a 
steel drum company. Reporting that the 
company acquired a steel drum plant 
during the war, and some other container 
concerns, Mr. Hazlett said: “You will 
find there is no more steel used in the 
drum plants because of our operation of 
them than would have been used under 
any other ownership.” 


Terming the charge of “large quanti- 
ties of gray market steel” in the coun- 
try “largely a myth,” Mr. Hazlett said: 
“We must conclude that the problem is 
simply one of an over-expanded de- 
mand at the present time.” 


The committee on this point, referred 
to testimony by Mr. Duerr, that his own 
postwar operations were up 60 to 70 
per cent over prewar. 


Declaring that Jones & Laughlin’s 
steel capacity for all products is “amply 
sufficient for all normal requirements,” 
Mr. Hazlett said, the situation has al- 
ready improved in a few commodites, 
and “we expect that by the end of the 
year supply and demand will come into 
better balance in the more critical items.” 


Jones & Laughlin had only 80 per cent 
of operating capacity during 1946 be- 
cause of the coal and steel strikes, and 
because corollary shut-downs tied up 
equipment needed for plant repair, said 
Mr. Hazlett. This represented a loss 
of approximately 700,000 tons, of which 
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400,000 would have been in flat-rolled. 

“The present situation is not due to 
inequalities of distribution” he declared, 
“for there is no steel consuming indus- 
try which is receiving its full require- 
ments of scarce steel items, such as 
flat-rolled steel.” Explaining his view 
that “the small users have been taken 
care of pretty well,” the witness said 93 
per cent of his company’s customers are 
in the under-$100,000-business category. 

Furthermore, he said, the smaller 
users have been provided for at the 
actual deprivation of larger customers. 
Exports, he said, were no problem, rep- 
resenting in his company’s case, less 
than prewar ratio to production and 
domestic use. 

All steel from Jones & Laughlin was 
at standard mill prices, he emphasized. 

On this point, the committee earlier 
had unwound a devious line of testimony 
leading from a St. Louis plant to a sup- 
ply cf steel that sold at $220 a ton. 

Al. Levinson, president, Steelcraft 
Engineering Co., Cincinnati, builder of 
pre-fabricated steel homes, related how 
he got steel on priority for housing, and 
on his understanding that the federal 
housing authorities approved his project. 
Then, he told the committee, federal 
housing officials refused to approve the 
houses for government loans or insured 
financing. 

His bank told him, he said, to cut his 
steel inventory. Through an advertise- 
ment he learned that the St. Louis Boiler 
& Equipment Co. wanted to buy steel. 
So he sold it, 862% tons, at prices rang- 
ing from $60 to $180 a ton. 

Other witnesses blamed government 
export policies for aggravating the tin 
plate shortage, also for a “government 
gray market” in which United States- 
produced metal is shipped abroad at a 
government price, and has to be bought 
back from foreign processors at many 
times the export figure. 


West Coast Steelmaker Plans To 
Install 4 Open-hearth Furnaces 


FIRST postwar addition to the West 
Coast’s steel-producing capacity will be 
accomplished soon. Pacific States Steel 
Co., Niles, Calif., plans to install four 
75-ton open-hearth furnaces, doubling 
present ingot capacity. On a single 
shift capacity of 300 tons a day, the 
furnaces will add an estimated 140,000 
tons to the approximate 3.5 million tons 
annual capacity of far western steel- 
making plants, an increase of about 4 
per cent. 

Pacific States Steel purchased the four 
open hearths from a government-surplus 
plant in the Midwest recently. 

The company currently is operating 
four electric furnaces with annual capa- 
city of more than 100,000 tons. 

Meantime, other steel developments 
on the West Coast include opening of a 
new warehouse in northern California by 
a mid-western firm, and new records in 
production by the Kaiser Co.’s steel mill 
at Fontana. 

Caine Steel Co., Chicago, has just com- 
pleted a new warehouse in Emeryville. 
The warehouse has shearing machines, 
planograph cutting tables, slitting and 


roller leveling equipment. The company 
opened a service center in Oakland, 
Calif., about five years ago. 

In May the Fontana blast furnace pro- 
duced a record total of 41,529 tons of 
pig iron on coke consumption of 1362 
pounds per net ton and a flue dust pro- 
duction of 45 pounds per net ton, with 
a 100 per cent ore burden. This out- 
put compares with the previous monthly 
record, set in May, 1945, of 38,291 
tons. 

At the same time, the open hearths 
produced 68,318 net tons of ingots. 
This exceeds the March, 1947, record 
of 64,454 net tons. 

In addition, Fontana reports other new 
records in May. The 36-inch blooming 
mill produced 53,235 tons, and the 29- 
inch mill tumed out 29,060 tons, com- 
pared with the previous records of 49,- 
092 and 28,075 tons, respectively. Mer- 
chant mill tonnage was 16,584 against 
the record of 16,329 in April. The com- 
pany’s iron ore mine at Vulcan last 
month had a production of 115,734 tons 
against the previous high output of 93,- 
228 tons in April. 





Present, Past and Pending 





general sales manager. 


ALUMINUM CO. ANNOUNCES PERSONNEL CHANGES 

PittrssurcH—George J. Stanley retires July 1 as vice president and general 
sales manager of the Aluminum Co, of America. 
director. At the same time the company announced Ralph V. Davies, Robert 
B. McKee and Donovan Wilmot, assistant general sales managers, have 
been promoted to vice presidents, Mr. Davies succeeding Mr. Stanley as 


He will continue as a 





@ SHORTAGE OF STEEL MAY CLOSE FREIGHT CAR PLANT 
PirrssurcH—Insufficient supply of steel plates was causing Pressed Steel 
Car Co. Inc. last week to consider closing its McKees Rocks, Pa., railroad 
car manufacturing plant during July. 

@ CONTINENTAL BEGINS MAKING LIGHT ENGINE 
MuskEcon, Micu.—Production of a new 1% horsepower single-cylinder air- 
cooled engine for the mass market represented by walking-type tractors, 
power lawnmowers, scooters, pumps, small construction equipment and com- 
pressors has been started by Continental Motors Corp. 

™ FOLEY NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENCY OF ASM 
CLEVELAND—Francis B. Foley, superintendent of research for the Midvale 
Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, has been nominated for president of the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals. 

™ BLAW-KNOX GETS BIG ORDER FOR GAS CLEANERS 
PrrtssuRGH—Blaw-Knox Co. has received an order from Northern Natural 
Gas Co. for 25 gas cleaners, each 60 in. in diameter, said to be the largest 
order for gas cleaners in the same size ever received from a single company. 
™ FREIGHT CAR OUTPUT DECLINES IN MAY 

New Yorx—Freight car production in May receded to 3929 units from 4123 
in April, the drop blamed on strikes and uneven flow of materials. 


National Malleable Files 
$100,000 Suit Against Union 


National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, has filed a $100,000 dam- 
age suit in Common Pleas Court against 
the United Auto Workers-AFL union 
and its officials as the result of alleged 
damage caused when workers walked out 
on strike June 6. 

Stewart Tame, manager of National 
Malleable’s Cleveland plant, said the 
damage was caused when workers left 
molten metal in crucibles and air fur- 
naces, Although the union reported its 
members would return to work June 8, 
Mr. Tame said that the damage took 
several days to repair and that no pro- 
duction was possible before June 11 


though the strike was ended June 8. 
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Prepare for 
oal Strike 
n July 


Steelmakers anticipating mine 
shutdown with negotiations be- 
tween union and mine opera- 
tors for new contract stalled 


THAT man is here again! 

For the next few weeks John L. Lewis, 
the big wheel among the coal miners, 
will hold the spotlight on the industrial 
stage as he maneuvers for a new con- 
tract with the mine operators prepara- 
tory to the return of the mines from 
government operation to private owner- 
ship June 30. 

With Lewis rests the answer to the 
big question now looming on the indus- 
trial horizon: Will there be another seri- 
ous coal mine work stoppage with ac- 
companying slowing down of steelmak- 
ing and industrial operations in general? 

At the moment the outlook is not too 
promising that a mine strike will be 
averted. Negotiations for a new contract 
with the mine operators, initiated several 
weeks ago, have broken down with Lewis 
and the operators reported miles apart 
in their thinking. Last week’s wildcat 
strikes by some 15,000 miners in Penn- 
sylvania as a protest against the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill give a foretaste of 
what to expect from the miners should 
the contract deadline come without agree- 
ment between Lewis and the mine op- 
erators. 

Last week's strikes closed down 21 
mines temporarily, most of them cap- 
tive pits operated by steel companies, 
and cut daily coal production an estimated 
100,000 tons. While this tonnage is 
relatively small in light of normal daily 
production of 2 million tons, the fact 
remains continuance of this loss for even 
a limited time would force sharp curtail- 
ment of steel production in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Last week’s wildcat mine 
strikes forced Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Corp. to bank two blast furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh district. Earlier the company 
had curtailed pig iron output to the 
equivalent of 1% furnaces in anticipa- 
tion of the coal miners’ projected vaca- 
tion period starting June 28. 

Oddly enough, even though a contract 
is not worked out with the operators 
by June 30, the miners actually will not 
be on strike even though they may not 





Ilenry F. Warden, right, chief negotiator for the southern coal operators, is shown 

at press conference as he explains why the operators “had eliminated portal pay 

as such” in the wage contract proposal as result of the approval of portal pay 

legislation. At left is H. H. MacAllister, Logan, W. Va., a member of the oper- 
ators’ negotiating committee. NEA photo 


be working for the simple reason that 
under the terms of the miners’ present 
contract with the government provision 
is made for a 10-day vacation period 
which the miners heretofore have passed 
up in lieu of extra pay. This year, how- 
ever, the miners have indicated they 
plan to take the vacation starting June 
28. 

Of course, in event a contract is worked 
out with the mine operators before June 
30 it is possible this vacation period 
would be tossed out. However, it is 
a factor to consider in sizing up the 
possibility of a mine stoppage, as is the 
report John Lewis is mentally toying with 
a new proposal to put before the coal 
operators. 

Lewis is demanding a shortened work 
day and a wage increase which would 
provide $65.25 for a 5-day, 40-hr week, 
including five hours of travel time, and 
$85.97 if a sixth day is worked at over- 
time. Present wage scale provides 
$59.25 for a 5-day, 45-hr week, includ- 
ing five hours of travel time. It also 
provides $75.25 if a sixth day is worked 
at overtime. Northern mine operators 
have offered $56.75 for a 5-day, 40-hr 
week including five hours of travel time 
and $72.77 if a sixth day is worked at 
overtime. Southern operators have of- 
fered $63.50 for five 8-hr days without 


travel time, and $82.55 if a sixth day is 
worked at overtime. 

Signing of the Taft-Hartley labor bill 
by President Truman could force post- 
ponement of a mine walkout under a 
provison authorizing the government to 
obtain injunctions against strikes endan- 
gering the nation’s health and welfare. 
The provision calls for a delay of 80 days 
before a strike to permit mediation. 

Spokesmen for the mines operated by 
the steel companies are not sanguine that 
a strike will be averted. One important 
captive mine operator said there is 
nothing, however, to prevent a quick set- 
tlement of the issues involved, since 
the whole thing could be disposed of in 
ten minutes if there could be a meeting 
of minds on the demands. 

In event of a coal:strike, steelmaking 
operations will be adversely affected 
quickly. The industry’s stockpiles of 
coal are reported to average 29 to 30 
days, but stocks in the hands of some 
producing interests are sufficient for no 
more than 15 days at most. This is 
said to be true especially in the Pittsburgh 
district. Blast furnace shutdowns are 
likely to follow immediately in event a 
coal strike is called. At the moment 
steelmakers are laying plans with a view 
to coping with conditions in event the 
miners strike. 
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Shippers of Products of Iron 
And Steel Oppose Rail Rate Boosts 


Efforts made in Official Classification Territory to head off 
25 per cent increase in tariff on Icl movements of articles on 
exceptions list and to avoid general increase on Icl shipments. 
Market disruptions feared if rates are raised 


SHIPPERS of products made of iron 
and steel last week were petitioning the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
suspension of a 25 per cent increase 
in Icl rail rates on the exceptions list 
of manufactured iron and steel prod- 
ucts in Official Classification Territory 
scheduled to go into effect June 20. 
Deadline for filing petitions was June 10. 

Widespread dislocation of established 
markets is feared by manufacturers of 
the products involved, and their cus- 
tomers as well. Some observers point 
out that in event the increases are ap- 
plied, localization of markets in many 
items is a likely possibility, the net re- 
sult being that consumers now supplied 
by certain manufacturers may be forced 
to search out new supply sources as 
their established suppliers, unwilling or 
unable to absorb additional freight, with- 
draw from marketing areas distant from 
their plants. 

The proposed increase would raise Icl 
rates which heretofore have been ex- 
cepted from class rates. The increase 
would raise rates on this list from 40 
per cent of first class rates to 50 per 
cent of first class, a boost of 25 per cent. 
Although the exceptions list would still 
remain in existence, the increase would 
in effect eliminate a great many excep- 
tions from class rates, for by being 


raised to 50 per cent of first class rates 
they would correspond with fourth class 
rates. 

It is this latter effect which particu- 
larly concerns shippers, since the rail- 
roads in Official Territory hope to put 
into effect on July 20 an increase in 
rates on all Icl shipments in first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth classes. 

The increases proposed for July 20 
would be on a mileage basis and would 
range from 10 per cent on long hauls 
to 110 per cent on short distances. Thus, 
Icl shippers of iron and steel products 
on the excepted list not only are con- 
fronted by a 25 per cent rate increase 
June 20 but also, through the raising 
of the excepted list from 40 to 50 per 
cent of the first class rate, thereby 
equaling the fourth class rates, they fear 
they may become subject to the pro- 
posed general increase in Icl rates for 
fourth class scheduled to become ef- 
fective July 20. 

Inasmuch as both proposed increases 
are for Official Territory only (roughly 
the northeastern section of the nation), 
that territory’s Icl shippers of such prod- 
ucts as bolts, nuts, rivets, chain, nails 
and rough castings, would be put at a 
competitive disadvantage in shipping in- 
to territories distant from their plants, 
as well as with producers in areas not 
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affected by the rate boosts. ‘This would 
tend to shrink the distribution area of a 
manufacturer located in Official Terri- 
tory to that section. Conceivably, com- 
panies operating plants in other terri- 
tories as well as in Official Territory 
might boost production in plants out- 
side Official Territory to take advan- 
tage of rail rates that have not been in- 
creased. 

Steel producers have not been par- 
ticularly concerned with the two pro- 
posed increases in rail rates inasmuch as 
the increases would be on Icl shipments. 
The bulk of steel producers’ shipments 
goes at carload rates. Steel ware- 
house shipments would be affected to 
some extent. However, objections to the 
proposed new tariffs come principally 
from manufacturers of products of iron 
and steel which move in considerable 
volume in Icl lots. 


Steel Production Sets New 
Peacetime Record in May 


New peacetime record in steel produc 
tion was set in May when 7,332,828 net 
tons of steel ingots and steel for cist- 
ings were produced, the American Iron 
& Steel Institute reported last week. 
This brought total production for the 
first five months of this year up to 35,- 
318,435 net tons, almost 14 million tons 
more than in the like period of 1946 
when strikes in the steel and coal indus- 
tries held production down to 21,708,148 
net tons. 

Of the May total, open hearth pro 
duction represented 6,633,203 net tons, 
equivalent to a 96.4 per cent rate of 
operation of these furnaces; bessemer 
furnaces, operating at 85.1 per cent of 
capacity, 372,823 net 
tons and electric furnaces produced 326,- 
802 net tons, averaging 75.8 per cent of 
capacity. The combined rate of all fa- 
cilities for May averaged 94.6 per cent 


accounted for 





Open Hearth Bessemer Electric Total produc- ber of capacity, compared with 93.8 per cent 
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928,987 71.5 768,360 55.4 19,170,014 82.8 1,458,905 13.14 
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justments in wages have been announced 
since Jan. 1. 
1. Correction of wage inequities and 


4th qtr... 17,472,667 85.3 
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establishment of 30 general labor classi- 
fications with a range of standard hourly 
wage rates. 

2, A general wage increase of 12% 
cents an hour, announced in April. 

3. The granting of other employee 
benefits, such as a liberalized vacation 
program and other provisions. 


Steel Payrolls Take 41 
Cents of Sales Dollar 


The steel industry’s costs of produc- 
tion consumed 94 cents of each dollar 
which the industry received from sales 
in 1946, according to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. After meeting those 
costs, all that remained of each dollar of 
sales was 6 cents, which was divided 
as follows: 3 cents for dividends to stock- 
holders; % cent for interest to bondholders 
and 2% cents left in the business. 

Payrolls took a larger share than ever 
before, amounting to 41 cents. 

Materials and supplies, in which the 
indirect labor cost is large, required 40 
cents of the sales dollar in 1946; taxes 
took 5 cents; administrative costs 4% 
cents; and depreciation 3% cents. 





Steel Product Shipments Increase 
In April Despite Shorter Month 


Shipments of steel products increased 
about 2 per cent in April over the March 
total, despite the shorter month, and 
about 25 per cent over April, 1946, ac- 
cording to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, New York. 

Total shipments in April came to 5,- 
909,714 net tons, including 463,721 tons 
to members of the industry for conver- 
sion into further finished products or for 
resale, compared with 5,798,461 tons in 
March, including 494,046 interchange 
shipments, and 4,698,081 tons in April, 
1946, including 362,387 interchange 
shipments. 

Total shipments for the first four 
months came to a revised total of 22,- 
299,086 tons. 

Effect of the home and car building 
programs was reflected in the April sta- 
tistics. Shipments of the following prod- 
ucts accounted for a larger portion of 
total shipments than they did in March: 
Plates, reinforcing bars, butt weld pipe, 
wire rods, drawn and barbed wire, hot- 











rolled sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip, 
standard rails and tie plates. 

Those classifications which declined 
slightly in April included: Heavy struc- 
tural shapes, skelp, hot-rolled carbon and 
alloy bars, cold-finished carbon and alloy 
bars, cold-finished and galvanized sheets. 

Net shipments of hot-rolled sheets 
amounted to 630,700 tons in April com- 
pared with 609,747 tons in March while 
those of cold-rolled sheets amounted to 
458,933 and 483,051 tons, respectively. 
Net shipments of galvanized sheets 
amounted to 134,701 tons in April 
against 136,300 tons in March; _hot- 
rolled strip, 151,323 tons against 144,- 
268; cold-rolled strip, 141,314 tons 
against 132,403. 

Net shipments of hot-rolled bars to- 
taled 827,018 tons in April compared 
with 834,646 tons in March while cold- 
finished bars totaled 158,452 tons com- 
pared with 165,740. 

Other details of the report are shown 
in the accompanying table. 
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General Motors 
Equipment List 
Expected Soon 


Major buying program seen 
by Transmission Division for 
proposed expansion of Hy- 
dra-Matic drive production 


DETROIT 
MACHINERY circles are expecting a 
major equipment buying program from 
the General Motors Transmission Divi- 
sion in connection with a large expansion 
of production of the Hydra-Matic drive 
to make it available on Buick and Pon- 
tiac models next year. The program 
would involve a complete line of produc- 
tion machining equipment, gear hobbers, 
gear shavers, conveyors and many other 
items. 


A new plant likewise would be neces- 
sary since the present location of the di- 
vision has inadequate facilities or room 

. to handle a major expansion. There has 
been some discussion among GM execu- 
tives of locating the plant at Cleveland, 
possibly completing the buildings which 
had been projected there for the Chev- 
rolet light car manufacturing activity, 
now abandoned. 

A more likely prospect, however, is the 
naval arsenal plant here in Detroit, com- 
prising a number of modern buildings 
specially equipped for a wide range of 
machining operations. This plant is now 
idle, and practically none of the ma- 
chinery has been removed. The navy 
eventually is likely to permit the plant 
to be declared surplus. Location and 
facilities are considered ideal for some- 
thing like the GM automatic transmission 
project. 

A scattering of die work for new 
Chrysler models has appeared in some 
of the local shops, although as yet it 
is too small in volume to represent any 
full-scale model change. 

With automobile doors growing wider 
and heavier and still further increments 
expected in 1948 models, the plan to 
change hinge assemblies from malleable 
castings to drop forgings is not surpris- 
ing. This will call for new forging 
equipment, but activation of the pro- 
gram is still some months away. 


Upholds Lincoln Electric 
Co. in Incentive Tax Case 


United States Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Cincinnati last week reversed 
a ruling by the Tax Court of the 
United States which had disallowed de- 
ductions on income tax returns for 1940 
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and 1941 made by Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, in connection with its em- 
ployee incentive plan. The decision is 
viewed as highly significant and with 
broad implications for other firms op- 
erating employee incentive plans. 


In those years Lincoln deducted from: 


gross income premiums upon an em- 
ployees’ retirement annuity policy taken 
out in 1936 and also in 1941 deducted 
a payment into a trust for the benefit 
of its employees. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, who was sustained by 
the Tax Court, disallowed the deduc- 
tions on the grounds that they were not 
“ordinary and necessary expenses paid 
. . . in carrying on any trade or busi- 
ness, including a reasonable allowance 
for salaries or other compensation for 
personal services actually rendered,” 
which is the definition of gross income 
contained in the Internal Revenue Code. 

In its decision the Circuit Court 
pointed out the Lincoln company 
through its treatment of employees had 
avoided labor troubles, increased earn- 
ings and reduced prices on its products, 
so that its employee payments could be 
considered ordinary and necessary to 
carry out its business. The Court also 
indicated that the commissioner had not 
disallowed similar deductions made by 
Lincoln in 1936 through 1939. Finally, 
the court stated that other incentive 
plans for the preservation of industrial 
peace might be thwarted by the decision 
of the Tax Court if it were allowed to 
stand. 


Malleable Founders Warned 
Of Danger Signs Ahead 


Some of the problems tacing the mal- 
leable iron industry today, and certain 
remedies for them were pointed out by 
Frank E. Shumann in his presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Malleable Founders’ Society held at Hot 
Springs, Va., June 5 and 6. 

Mr. Shumann, who is president, Le- 
high Foundries, Inc., Easton, Pa., dis- 
cussed danger signals now apparent to 
industry and indicated too much com- 
placency may prevail in connection with 
order backlogs for castings. He said 
storm warnings may be present in the 
price situation and that a decline of 10 
per cent in industrial activity may mean 
the difference between profit and loss 
in many foundries. 

The meeting marked the 50th anni- 
versary of the malleable group which 
was a predecessor to the present or- 
ganization. 

Numerous other speakers on the pro- 
gram discussed various phases of the 
society’s activities. Included was an ad- 
dress by Frank G. Steinebach, editor, 
The Foundry, who discussed develop- 
ment and scope of activities of the Na- 
tional Castings Council. 


WAA Orders 
Certain Special 
Tools Scrapped 


Government disposal agency 
lists unsalable special machin- 
ery. Equipment described as 


to types 


UNDER a new ruling, the War Assets 
Administration has listed certain govern- 
ment-owned machine tools as “unsalable 
special machinery to be disposed of by 
the owning agencies as scrap or salvage.” 

The machines, identified as to types and 
the names of the makers, are: 


Avery Drilling Machine Co.: No. 4 drills. 

Baird Machine Co.: 5-spindle continuously turn- 
ing machines. 

Baker Machine Co.: Single-end horizontal bomb 
manufacturing machines: No. 8% and No. 24 
floor type, horizontal bomb manufacturing 
machines. Two-way combination machines— 
bomb manufacturing machines. 

E. W. Bliss Co.: No. 4, 6, 7 headers. 

Black Rock Mfg. Co.: 6” Cannelure slotting ma- 
chines. 

Cleveland Automatic Machine Co.: Special pur- 
pose Model B machines. 

James Coulter Machine Co.: Model T-1, T-3, 
T-5 and T-6 cartridge machines. 

Cross Gear Machine Co.: Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 and 
10 special shell-making milling machines. 
Crown Machine & Tool Co.: 3”-6” shell lathes 

Charles F. Elmes Engineering Co.: 

Special cartridge case presses. 
Special nosing presses. 

Engineering and Research Corp.: 
75-ton stretching press. 
150-ton stretching press. 
300-ton stretching press. 

Propeller profiling machines. 

Fellows Gear Shaper Co.: Discing shapers. 

Ferracute Machine Co.: Horizontal toggle and 
crank, 50-gal. ammunition press. 

Greenlee Brothers Co.: Automatic, horizontal, 
vertical and angular, hydraulic feed, multiple 
operation, single purpose, special indexing ma- 
chines. 

Henry & Wright Co.: Primer inserting machines. 

Hepburn-American Co.: Shell lathes, sizes A, 
B, B-heavy duty, and C. 

Jones & Lamson Co.: Supercharger bucket 
grinders. 

Landis Machine Co.: ‘“‘Landmaco” shell tap- 
pers—models 14%2R, 14%RR, and 1%4H.0. 
Lehmann Machine Co.: All 24” special shell 

making hydrotel lathes. 

Lipe Rollway Corp.: Shell lathes, models B120, 
B140 and B100. 

New Britain Machine Co.: Model 49 chucking 
machines. 

Seneca Falls Machine Co.: Lo-swing lathes, 
Model LS and special models U and LS. 

Sparks Simplex Engineering Co.: Hydromatic 
simplex lathe for 75-155 m.m. shells. 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Co.: 

Angular sliding head mills. 
Duplex spot face mills. 
Impeller mills, 
Muff mills. 
Planetary mills. 
Sliding head mills. 
Special end mills. 
Special single purpose aircraft engine pro- 
duction milling machines: 
Mill type planers. 
Slotting machines. 
Table type milling machines. 
Vertical milling machines. 
Swivel rotary mills. 

Van Norman Machine Tool Co.: No. 100 con- 

tour milling machines. 
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Congressional sentiment for strong national security measures 
mounts as result of Communist coup in Hungary. Chance for 
early consideration of security bills increased with possibility 
summer adjournment of legislators may be postponed 


SIGNS are beginning to accumulate 
that the coup by which the Communists 
seized the government of Hungary and 
at one stroke added that republic to the 
satellites already behind the iron curtain 
of the U. S. S. R. may herald an im- 
portant change in United States foreign 
policy 

President Truman’s characterization of 
this new piece of chicanery as an “out- 
rage” was representative of the majority 
feeling in government, and especially on 
Capitol Hill. A lot of moves may come 
out of it. There now is serious talk to the 
effect Congress will not go home toward 
the end of July as expected but may stay 
on through the summer to enact legisla- 
tion aimed at providing for greater na- 
tional security. 

The prevailing temper was shown when 
Representative Dirksen, on the basis of 
the likelihood that the Army’s enlistment 
estimates will not be reached this year, 
moved to lop $125 millions off the mili- 
tary establishment appropriation by cut- 
ting off 30,000 enlisted men and 5000 
officers. “For God’s sake don’t weaken 
our defense now,” shouted Rep. Dewey 
Short (Rep., Mo.), whereupon the House 
rejected the amendment by voice vote. 
It immediately followed by restoring $40 
million for the purchase of aircraft by the 
Army Air Forces. 


Unification of Forces Favored 


Abandoning an earlier disposition to 
postpone consideration of the National 
Security Act until 1948, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, following a 
vote of 12 to 0, reported favorably a bill 
to place the nation’s military forces under 
one direction. With minor changes, it ac- 
cords with the compromise measure 
worked out by the Army and Navy and 
recommended by President Truman. The 
Republican leadership has it on the 
Senate calendar for debate in late July— 
and it is expected to be approved. A simi- 
lar measure has been the subject of hear- 
ings by the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
which will soon file a report. 

A popular feature of the Senate bill, 
incidentally, is that it guarantees that the 
Marine Corps will suffer “no alteration or 
diminution” of its relative status. 

In transmitting to Congress the recom- 
mendation of the Compton commission 
for a universal military training system 
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under which all able-bodied young men 
at 18 or upon completion of their high 
school courses would be required to serve 
six months in camp or at sea, with an ad- 
ditional six months in reserve component 
of the armed forces or its equivalent, the 
President urged prompt action. There 
now is a likelihood of enactment of a uni- 
versal military training law this year. 
First, there has been a revulsion among 
lawmakers from the “bring the boys 
home” slogan that brought almost total 
demobilization in the months following 
World War II. Second, there is a general 
realization that universal military training 
is necessary for the national security, and 
there is a disposition among some Re- 
publican leaders to get the matter out of 
the way now instead of letting it hang 
over to become, possibly, a campaign 
issue next year. 

Emphasis on military awareness is re- 
flected in many ways in Washington. 

It is found in Secretary Forrestal’s an- 
nual report to the President which stresses 
the importance of the Navy’s research 
program. More and more, says the report, 
the Navy is pushing basic research so as 
to develop new types of weapons rather 
than seek improvement of existing ones. 

It is found in a new so-called “minute 
man of industry” program inaugurated 
by the War Department. In the present 
phase, the program is not of immediate 
significance to the metals industries but 
it may become so later on. The purpose 
is to organize and train, now, service units 
of many different types which will be 
ready to go into action in an emergency 
and which will serve as nuclei for im- 
mediate expansions. Units now being or- 
ganized are in the fields of medicine, 
hospitalization, railroad and truck trans- 
portation, and in communications. Later 
on other fields of civilian activity will be 
organized. 

It is found in a National Inventors 
Council program being pushed by the 
Commerce Department. It calls for solu- 
tion of 25 technical problems that offered 
difficulties in World War II. Here are 
some of the inventions wanted: 1—Stor- 
age batteries for low temperature opera- 
tion; 2—low-horsepower gas turbines; 3 
—ultra lightweight gasoline power units; 
4—new types of fuels and lubricants; 
5—lightweight, high-strength, non-corro- 
sive structural metals; 6—corrosion-pro- 
tection of electrical equipment; 7—stand- 


by heaters; 8—improved power trans- 
missions; 9—gliderborne lifeboats; 10—a 
line-throwing gun; 1l—a_ continuous 
sampling combustible gas indicator; 12— 
a lightweight, high-speed diesel engine, 
etc. 

It is found in administration orders to 
the Atomic Energy Commission to step 
up the tempo of atomic research in all 
its phases. 

It is found in the House Appropriations 
Committee’s action in reporting the full 
amount asked for the War Department’s 
research and development work in fiscal 
1948—$222,216,400. The present stress 
on the importance of scientific effort prob- 
ably will bring about House approval 
of the Senate-passed National Science 
Foundation bill before the end of this 
session. 


Foreign Trade Agency Opposed 


Following investigations by the House 
Ways & Means and other congressional 
committees, and by recent enactment of 
a wool support bill now in the hands of 
a conference committee, a real fight 
against the administration’s plans in pre- 
paring to set up an International Trade 
Organization may be started by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. Chairman Milli- 
ken said members of his committee do 
not like the way things are going at the 
organizational conference at Geneva and 
may call for a stay on entering into bind- 
ing commitments at Geneva and until 
Congress has had a chance to study and 
revise our present foreign trade policy. 
A bipartisan majority of the committee 
feels that American interests are not being 
adequately protected at Geneva. 


Tin Smelter Operation Urged 


The Senate Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee last week approved a bill intro- 
duced by Sen. John W. Bricker (Rep., 
O.) extending to June 30, 1949, the 
government's authority to operate the 
government-owried tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex. As in the past the plant will 
be operated by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. or some other agency designated 
by the President. 

RFC officials were seconded by State 
and Commerce Department and Army- 
Navy Munitions Board spokesmen in con- 
tending continued operation of the smelter 
is necessary to national security and to 
peacetime industry. 

C. A. Ilgenfritz, vice president in 
charge of purchases, United States Steel 
Corp., New York, on the basis of in- 
formation gained at the recent Brussels 
International Tin Conference, told the 
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By furnishing definite overhead 
routes for the movement of bar 
stock, congestion was elimin- 
ated. Free flow of materials to 
production machines nearly 
doubled their output. 

















Transfer of sheet metal from 
truck to storage is costly when 
handled sheet by sheet. A sim- . 
ple system such as this actually ~ 
saved $150 in handling cost 


within four months. 














Passage of metal furnace parts 
through infra-red dryers cuts 
70% from the time formerly re- 
quired for drying. This opera- 
tion on monorail also eliminates 
costly handling labor. 












Nearly a third more units can 
be handled from tank to tank 
throughout the cleaning -pro-. 
cess. All handling is controlled 
from cab by a single operator. 






























Operators claim to save $20 per 
truck over former unloading 
costs. With power operated 
equipment and special grab for 
handling 2-ton loads, complete 
safety is assured. 





Let an American MonoRail En- 
gineer explain how similar sav- 
ings can be made in your hand- 
ling methods. Write for Bulletin 
C-1 showing successful appli- 
cations. 
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PEACE TREATIES RATIFIED: First four of World War II peace treaties 
have been ratified by Senate. Above, Sen. Arthur Vandenberg looks 
on while Senate Secretary Carl Loeffler signs the pacts with Italy, 

Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. 
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subcommittee the supply of tin is going 
to be short for several years—chicfly be- 
cause of the great damage done to tin 
smelters and tin properties in the Far 
East during the Japanese invasion. 

“On Jan. 1, 1949, world stocks of tin 
will be down to 64,000 tons, compared to 
a potential annual world requirement of 
190,000 tons—enough for about four 
months on the basis of potential demand,” 
said Mr. Ilgenfritz. “Some authorities ex- 
pect world consumption eventually will 
go to 250,000 tons annually. The situa- 
tion is such as to make continued opera- 
tion of the Texas City smelter essential.” 

Questioned about the current 80-cent 
tin price in the United States, Mr. Ilgen- 
fritz thought it was high and hoped it 
might go lower. 

However, it was brought out by other 
witnesses that the cost of producing 
Bolivian concentrates is high, so that cost 
of producing tin at Texas City can be 
reduced only by using alluvial tin ores 
from the Far East—Netherlands East 
Indies, Siam and Malaya—to a consider- 
able extent. It was disclosed that the 
RFC recently contracted with the Nether- 
lands East Indies for 25 per cent of the 
alluvial concentrates produced in 1947 
by the Billiton and Banka companies. 


Morris Levenson ard J. C. Johnson, of 
RFC’s Office of Metals Reserve, esti- 
mated that the Texas City smelter will 
produce in calendar 1947—assuming that 
Congress extends the present operating 
authority beyond the June 30 expiration 
date—between 30,000 and 40,000 tons 
of tin. This, it was brought out by Erwin 
Vogelsang, chief of the Tin, Lead & Zinc 
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Section, Office of Metals Distribution, 
Commerce Department, will be aug- 
mented by some 30,000 to 35,000 tons of 
imported tin. Even so, it was said, the 
supply will be short. Mr. Johnson esti- 
mated total United States demands _ in 
1947 as something between 80,000 and 
110,000 tons. Mr. Levenson used the term 
“acute shortage” in describing the tin 
supply situation in the United States in 
1947 and 1948. 

Ethelbert Warfield, chairman of the 
Tin Processing Corp., New York, the 
United States agent of the Billiton com- 
pany, said his ccmpany would be inter- 
ested in working out an arrangement to 
aperate the Texas City smelter on a 
permanent basis, and on the basis of low- 
cost alluvial ores from the Netherlands 
East Indies, provided that the United 
States government will provide a tarifl 
or other needed protection. The Tin 
Processing Corp., it was disclosed, whose 
present contract for operating the Texas 
City smelter on behalf of the RFC will 
expire June 30, 1947, is to have its con- 
tract extended for one year if Congress 
acts to extend the RFC authority to oper- 
ate Texas City. 

Action on the tin resolution will be 
taken by the Senate Banking & Currency 
Committee aft:r it decides the prior ques- 
tion as to whether the RFC will be con- 
tinned in operation beyond its present 
June 30, 1947, expiration date. 


WAA Scrap Hearing Likely 


Long deferred investigation of com- 
plaints that the War Assets Administra- 


tion has been slow about marketing scrap 
and potential scrap may take the form of 
a series of hearings to be conducted late 
in June by the Rizley Surplus Property 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. The subcommittee now is pre- 
paring a comprehensive report of findings 
in the hearings it so far has conducted this 
year, and will get into the matter of scrap 
after this report has been completed. 
The Ferguson Surplus Properties Sub- 
ccmmittee of the Senate Committee on 
Expenditures jin the Executive Depart- 
ments expects shortly to resume its hear- 
ings on machine tool sales of the War 
Assets Administration. The hearings were 
interrupted in order to enable staff men to 
conduct some additional investigations. 


Federal Payroll Shrinks 


According to a check by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the number of em- 
ployees on the government payroll has 
been reduced from a wartime peak of 
345,000 to a present total of 225,000. A 
further drop to 200,000 is possible but 
on the basis of the appropriation picture 
it will not go any lower than that figure. 

Civilian employees have decreased 
from 287,244 in February of 1944 to 217,- 
984 as of April 1, 1947. Navy military 
personnel in Washington, including 
Waves, officers and enlisted men and 
women has declined from 37,725 on June 
30, 1945, to the present number of 7000. 
War Department military personnel has 
declined from 26,000 as of June 30, 1945, 
to the present 4418. 


Machinery to the Rescue 


As in most human activities in the 
world of today, the joint campaign of the 
United States and Mexican governments 
to stamp out foot-and-mouth disease in 
the Latin republic will be fought mainly 
with machinery. Ninety carloads of heavy 
machinery already have been sent to the 
cld National Agricultural College in 
Mexico City with more to come. Included 
are: 10 track-type  gasoline-powered, 
%-cubic yard shovels to dig burial pits; 
10 bulldozers to be used for quick burial 
of slaughtered animals; 100 jeeps for 
quick transportation of personnel and 
light supplies; 121 high-wheeled motor 
trucks for use over high-crowned or 
rutted roads; 3 mobile offices for pay- 
masters who will recompense owners for 
condemned animals; 3 tank trucks for 
carrying disinfectants; 22 mobile spray 
units; 5 semi-trailers for hauling shovels 
and bulldozers, etc. 

A carload of assorted machine tools 
from San Francisco will be set up in a 
shop for the maintenance and repair of 
field equipment. 
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Portal Pay Act on Statute Books 
But Faces Test in the Courts 


Constitutionality of new law to be defended by the Department 
of Justice in legal fight planned by two labor unions. Enacted 


measure differs in many respects from bill as it was originally 


introduced 


THE Portal-to-Portal Act cf 1947 now 
is on the statute books as Public Law 49, 
80th Congress, but it still has to run the 
gamut of the courts. Two unions, the 
longshoremen on the West Coast, and 
the stevedores in New York city, will 
seek to have it overthrown. 

The Department of Justice will defend 
its constitutionality. This is because the 
two union suits are against cost-plus con- 
tractors, so that damages would have to 
be paid out of the United States Trea- 
sury. In fighting these cases, Justice 
proposes to rely both on the Portal pay 
law and on the de minimis principle 
which, as defined in the recent Mt. Cle- 
mens decision, calls for throwing out 
claims based on trifling amounts of com- 
pensation per day or week. 

In view of the numerous chan~es that 
were made in the Portal pay bill from 
the time of its initial introduction until 
it emerged from the House-Senate con- 
ference committee and was speeded to 
the White House, an analysis of the bill 
as it was finally enacted into law should 
prove of value to employers against whom 
portal pay suits have been brought in 
the past or against whom they may be 
brought in the future, 

While the abuses that were responsible 
for the Portal pay bill developed under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 19388, 
as amended, it was determined that the 
same abuses may occur under the Walsh- 
Healey and Bacon-Davis Acts. Therefore, 
the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 applies 
to actions that have been brought or 
may be brought under any cf these three 
acts. 

Public Law 49 has “existing claims” 
and “future claims” sections. 

The “existing claims” section provides 
that no employer shall be subject to any 
liability or punishment under any of 
these three acts in minimum wage or 
overtime cases “except an activity which 
was compensable by either (1) an express 
provision in effect at time of such activ- 
ity between employer and employee, or 
(2) a custem or practice in effect at the 
place where the employee was employed. 
Further, to qualify as compensable, the 
activity must have been performed during 
the portion of the day during which, in 
accordance with the contract or custom, 
it was made compensable. 

The section expressly prohibits all 
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courts—federal, state, territorial, District 
of Columbia, ete.—from exercising juris- 
diction over any action, whether insti- 
tuted prior to or after the date of en- 
actment of the act, that involves claims 
not included in the foregoing description. 

This portion of the act also contains a 
provision under which existing claims 
may be settled by compromise in whole 
or in part “if there exists a bona fide 
dispute as to the amount payable by 
the employer to his employee.” The law 
stipulates, however, that no compromise 
may ke based on an hourly wage rate 
less than the minimum required under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, or based 
on less than time-gnd-a-half pay for 
overtime. 

The “future 
validates claims for compensation based 


claims” section also 
on an express centract between em- 
ployer and employee, or on plant custom 
or practice. It then goes on to specify 
those activities which are noncompens- 
able, as follows: (1) walking, riding c1 
traveling to and from the actual place 
of performance of the principal activity 
or activities which such employee is 
employed to perform, or (2) activities 
which are preliminary to or postliminary 
to said principal activity or activities. 


Important Features 


A number of important features of 
the Portal pay act are embodied in a 
“miscellaneous” section, as follows: 

1—No employee shall be a party plain- 
tiff in wage liability suits without his 
written consent. 

2—Minimum wage or overtime pay 
actions in which the cause of action ac- 
crues on or after the enactment of the 
act—May 14, 1947—must be brought 
within two years of the cause of action 
or be forever barred. However, if the 
cause of action accrued prior to May 14, 
the action may be commenced within 
whichever of the following periods is 
shorter: two years after the cause of 
the action accrued, or the period pre- 
scribed by the applicable state statute 
of limitations. 

3—No employer shall be found liable 
in minimum and overtime pay cases 
where he can prove that he acted “in 
good faith in conformity with and in 
reliance on any administrative regulation, 
order, ruling, approval, or interpretation, 


of any agency of the United States, cr any 
administrative practice or enforcement 
policy of any such agency with respect 
to the class of employers to which he 
belonged.” 

4—The ccurts are given discretionary 
authority to waive liquidated damages 
in wage cases when convinced that the 
employer acted on good faith and be- 
lieved that he had “reasonable grounds” 
for believing that his act or omission 
was not a violation of the wages-and- 
hours act. 

The Portal-tc-Portal Act of 1947 is 
noteworthy for the minute detail, in 
which the intent of this law is described. 
Because of the importance attached by 
the courts to the intent of Congrt Ss this 
section is worth quoting in full: 

“The Congress hereby finds that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, has been interpreted judicially 
in disregard of long established custsms, 
practices, and contracts between em- 
ployer and employees, thereby creating 
wholly unexpected liabilities, immense in 
amount and retroactive in operation, up- 
on employers with the result that, if said 
act as so interpreted or claims arising 
under such interpretations were permit- 
ted to stand, (1) the payment of such 
liabilities would bring about financial 
ruin cf many employers and _ seriously 
impair the capital resources of many 
others, thereby resulting in the reduction 
of industrial operations, halting of ex- 
pansion and development, curtailing em- 
ployment, and the earning power ol 
employecs; (2) the credit of many em- 
ployers would be seriously impaired; (3) 
there would be created both an extended 
and ccntinuous uncertainty on the part 
of industry, both employer and em- 
ployee, as to the financial condition of 
productive establishments and a_ gross 
inequality of competitive conditions bhe- 
tween employers and between industries; 
(4) employees would receive windfall 
payments, including liquidated damages, 
of sums for activities performed by them 
without any expectation of reward be- 
yond that included in their agreed rates 
of pay; (5) there would occur the promo- 
tion of increasing demands for payment 
to employees for engaging in activities, 
no compensation for which had ben 
contemplated by either the employer o1 
the employee at the time they were en- 
gaged in; (6) voluntary collective bar- 
gaining would be interfered with and 
industrial disputes between employees 
and employers and between employees 
and employees would be created; (7) 
the courts of the country would be 
burdened with excessive and needless 
litigation and champertous _ practiccs 
would be encouraged; (8) the Public 
Treasury would be deprived of large sums 
of revenues and public finances would 
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be seriously deranged by claims against 
the Public Treasury for refunds of taxes 
already paid; (9) the cost to the govern- 
ment of goods and services heretofore 
and hereafter purchased by its various 
departments and agencies would be un- 
reasonably increased and the Public 
Treasury would be seriously affected by 
consequent increased cost of war con- 
tracts; and (10) serious and adverse 
effects upon the of federal, 
state and local governments would occur. 

“The Congress finds that all of the 
foregoing constitutes a substantial bur- 
den on commerce and a substantial ob- 
struction to the free flow of goods in 
commerce.” 

Of interest to employers are certain 
warnings contained in the message in 
which President Truman explained his 
signing of the bill. 


revenues 


Employers must not lose sight of the 
important requirement under the act, he 
said, that “all principal activities must 
be paid for, regardless of contract, cus- 
tom or practices. I am sure the courts 
will not permit employers to use arti- 
ficial devices such as the shifting of work 
to the beginning or end of the day to 
avoid liability under the law.” 

In referring to the so-called good faith 
provision, the President warned that the 
act in no sense makes an employer the 
judge “of whether or not he has been 
guilty of a violation.” He must show 
that there was an affirmative action by 
an administrative agency and that he 
relied upon and conformed with such 
action. 

The President also said that the act 
“introduces new and possibly ambiguous 
language, the effects of which can be 
accurately measured only after inter- 
pretation by the courts.” 

Finally, the President told the eco- 
nomy-minded Congress, enactment of 
the Portal Pay Act would make necessary 
additional appropriations for the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the wage- 
and-hours laws. “The 2-year statute of 
limitations under this act will in most 
cases substantially reduce the period of 
time within which workers’ claims may 
be asserted under the wages-and-hours 
law,” he said. “It will be necessary, 
therefore, to augment the government’s 
program of inspection and enforcement. 
. . Other provisions of this act also place 
undue additional responsibilities upon the 
Department of Labor. I shall submit 
estimates to the Congress for the neces- 


sary appropriations.” 


CED Report Suggests Aid 
For Small Business Firms 


“The number one problem of small 


business is management,” is the con- 


clusion reached in a report by the Re- 
search & Policy Committee, Committee 
for Economic Development. 

In its Meeting the Special Problems of 
Small Business, the committee states 98 
per cent of all business units in the coun- 
try come within the ranks of small busi- 
ness and that more failures are due to 
lack of skill in running the project than 
to any other cause. The committee 
examines the problems of small _busi- 
ness concerning financing and _ taxation 
and competitive opportunity. 

The report management 
aid to small business which does about 35 
per cent of the total dollar volume of 
business and accounts for 45 per cent 
of all people employed, according to 
census figures for 1939. 


urges more 


It advocates the Commerce Depart- 
ment set up a clearing house for govern- 
ment services and information because 
of the complexity of government regula- 
tions, specifications and tax laws. The 
committee feels there is a large field open 
for management-counseling firms which 
offer part-time services at reasonable cost, 
and it also advocates additional guidance 
from trade associations, advisory services 
from suppliers, community programs to 
improve efficiency, special 
courses and research in schools and col- 


business 


leges and greater availability of research 
findings. 


Attacks Unsound Financing 


In the field of financing and taxation, 
the committee is especially concerned 
over what it terms “unsound financing 
arranged in the last few exceptionally 
prosperous years.” Over the past dozen 
years, it states, the bankruptcy ratte 
among small businesses has been only 
one half of 1 per cent of the 3,250,000 
in existence, but that a very small rise 
in this rate would have disastrous effects 
on the nation’s economic well-being. 

In its study of taxation the committee 
makes five recommendations: 

1. There should be general reduction 
of both business taxes and personal in- 
come taxes. 

2. Both 
businesses should have the right to carry 
forward losses from business operations 
to apply against subsequent earnings for 


corporate and non-corporate 


a period of six years. 

3. The tax burden should be equalized 
by permitting tax payers to average their 
income tax over a period of years to re- 
duce present discrimination against those 
with irregular incomes. 

1. Greater latitude should be given 
both corporate and non-corporate busi- 
ness in making annual allowances for 
depreciation. 

5. Double taxation of corporate in- 
come should be eliminated. 

In its suggestions for the improvement 





of competitive opportunity, the commit- 
tee advocates removal of all interstate 
trade barriers in the form of licenses, 
special taxes and quarantine devices. 
The report also studies existing federal 
legislation relating to competition and 
suggests that the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, Miller-Tydings Amendment, Clayton 
Act, Federal Trade Commission Act, 
Robinson-Patman Act and all others be 
re-examined and recast into a consistent 
body of legislation that clarifies objectives. 
In regard to labor relations, the commit- 
tee reveals that small businesses for 
the most part are not unionized, but that 
in many cases where they are, we find 
the nation’s best examples of co-operative 
and harmonious union-management re- 
lations. 


Admiral Moreell Goes on 
Industrial Hygiene Board 


Election of Admiral Ben Moreell, USN 
(Ret.), to the Board of Trustees of In- 
dustrial Hygiene Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
focuses attention upon the active partici- 
pation of the steel industry in the founda- 
tion’s program for advancement of em- 
ployee health. 

With election of Admiral Moreell, new 
president and board chairman of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., there are now 
three representatives of the steel indus- 
try on the foundation’s board. Others 
are H. G. Batcheller, president, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., and R. E. 
Zimmerman, vice president, United States 
Steel Corp. 


Justice Department Looks 
Into 1941 Allis Strike 


Department of Justice attorneys are 
examining the record in the Allis-Chal- 
mers strike investigation of the House 
Committee on Education & Labor to 
determine what legal action to bring 
against UAW-CIO officials who, accord- 
ing to the committee, engineered the 
strike of 1941 “at the direction of the 
Communist Party and for the purpose 
of carrying out its program.” 

“Allis-Chalmers,” the report says, 
“was selected by the leaders of the 
Communist Party as .a focal point for 
the 1941 strike because of the import- 
ant work it was doing for the Navy.” 

The committee recommended the Jus- 
tice Department take whatever steps 
“the evidence warrants” but demanded 
that it prosecute two UAW officials for 
giving “false testimony during the com- 
mittee’s investigation.” The subcom- 
mittee investigated only the 1941 strike; 
it did not have authority to investigate 
the 328-day walkout which ended 
when the workers on March 23, 1947, 
returned without a contract. 
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French Suggest Import Duties 
Replace All Other Restrictions 


Plan may be submitted to International Trade Conference pro- 
viding for tariff ranging from 8 to 18 per cent on iron and steel 
products. France seeks agreement with Netherlands to obtain 


Dutch blast furnace coke 


PARIS 

THE FRENCH government is re- 
ported preparing to submit a plan to the 
International Trade Conference at Gen- 
eva under which import duties would 
be submitted for all other restrictions 
on imports of iron and steel. The duty 
proposed would be 8 per cent on pig 
iron, 15 per cent on semifinished steel 
and from 15 to 18 per cent on finished 
steel products. 

The automobile factory of Etablisse- 
ments Berliet was taken over by a com- 
mittee of workmen at the time of the 
liberation. A fine of 143 million francs 
($1,190,000) was imposed upon the ori- 
ginal owners for illicit profits made dur- 
ing the war. The French government, 
through the Commission de Production 
Industrielle, has decided to take over 
all the shares of the company in pay- 
ment of the fine. 

France is planning to arrange an 
agreement with the Netherlands to ob- 
tain Dutch blast furnace coke. If France 
received sufficient coke from the Ruhr 


and other countries it would then be 
possible for the French industry to sup- 
ply steel to Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 


Great Britain 


Pig iron. prices increased May 2. For 
foundry and forge pig iron the increase 
amounts to 5s ($1.00) per ton, delivered 
in Scotland, and 2s 6d ($0.50) for the 
North East coast. For cylinder and re- 
fined irons the increase is 8s ($1.60) per 
ton. There have also been increases for 
sizes and extras for steel products. 


Netherlands 


The new plate mill at Yjmuiden is 
near completion and is on the point of 
starting operations with an anticipated 
output of 160,000 tons per annum. 


Italy 
Italy continues to be hampered by 











NON-COMMUNIST CABINET:  Italy’s new government, seventh since the 
liberation, is the first to exclude Communists, second most powerful 
political party in the country. It is headed by Prime Minister Alcide de 
Gasperi, fifth from left in front row, head of the Christian Democrat 
(Catholic) party, and includes nine Christian Democrats and five inde- 
pendents. Formation of the non-Communist cabinet is interpreted as a 
move to win favorable consideration for an American loan to Italy. 
NEA photo 
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the lack of imports of coal, coke and 
semifinished steel which, before the 
war, came from Germany. Despite this 
disability the present output of pig iron 
has reached about 75 per cent of the 
average level in the period 1935-37, and 
for steel ingots production is about 
90 per cent. 


Austria 


The blast furnace at the Hermann 
Goering works at Linz, which was 
closed earlier in the year owing to lack 
of coke, has been put back into opera- 
tion, a guaranty having been given that 
coke would be supplied from the Ruhr. 


Czechoslovakia 


Production of iron: and steel during 
the first quarter of the year exceeded 
slightly the planned output, the figures 
being: Pig iron 338,089 metric tons 
(100.79 per cent), steel ingots and cast- 
ings 688,020 tons (102.26 per cent) and 
rolled products 402,394 tons (106.13 per 
cent). 


Poland 


Polish iron and steel sales syndicate is 
reported to have released 22,000 tons 
of pig iron for sale to the United States, 
Sweden and Italy. In the first two 
months of this year the Polish works 
produced 107,597 metric tons of pig 
iron, 204,034 tons of steel ingots and 
150,180 tons of rolled products. 


Russia 


Production of pig iron in Russia in 
1945 is estimated to have been 17 mil- 
lion metric tons and that of steel in- 
gots and castings 18 million tons. From 
the official report on the first year of 
the Soviet’s fourth five year plan, it 
would appear that, for the iron and 
steel industry, as a whole, production 
has attained 99.5 per cent of the plan. 
Output of pig iron in 1946 was 112 
per cent of the output of 1945, the out- 
put of steel ingots was 109 per cent of 
the 1945 figure, and for rolled products 
the output corresponded to 118 per cent 
of 1945. At present, 51 per cent of the 
Russian iron and steel industry is east 
of the Urals, and goes right into Siberia. 


Scandinavia 


Exports of Swedish iron ore for the 
first quarter of 1947 totaled 1,302,000 
metric tons, compared with 861,000 
tons in the corresponding period of last 
year. Exports of iron and steel dropped 
from 34,100 tons to 23,000 tons. Im- 
ports of pig iron were 21,000 tons, 
against 26,400 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 








A FEW NOTES TO REMEMBER 


It is possible to shatter a wine glass with a sustained 
musical note because the glass is too brittle to 
distribute the peak stresses that are set up by 
resonance. 

For the same reason, failure can result in a 
brittle steel, with far more serious consequences 
than a mere broken glass. 


One way to increase safety factor and to 
obtain many other advantages, is to specify 
temper-brittle-free molybdenum steels. These 
modern steels, which also provide good hard- 
enability, good strength-weight ratio, and econ- 
omy, are permitting many users to simplify — and 
save. Write for practical data 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED @ FERROMOLYBDENUM e “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 


Auto builders disturbed by public resentment over alleged sharp 
practices of dealers and used car sellers in loading new vehicles 
with unwanted accessories and charging more than list prices. 


Many buyers reselling cars for profit 


DETROIT 

MOTOR vehicle producers make no 
bones about being plenty disturbed over 
rising customer complaints on alleged 
sharp practices by dealers and used car 
retailers. Gripes center principally on 
charges of “loading” cars with unwanted 
accessories and so-called black market 
operations involving underallowances for 
used cars and overcharging for new cars 
and low-mileage used cars. Exhaustive 
investigations have been under way for 
months by the principal manufacturers 
but, just as in the case of the much- 
publicized “gray” market in steel sheet 
and strip, when the allegations are finally 
run down to their source they prove to be 
pretty largely conversation, or repetition 
of what some friend-of-a-friend told 
the complainant. 

It is of course no secret that low- 
mileage 1946 and 1947 model cars and 
trucks are being sold on used car lots 
at prices well beyond the factory list 
figures on the same cars. There is nothing 
illegal in this, principal reason for the 
situation being that anxious buyers are 
willing to pay more than the factory list 
prices for prompt delivery. 


More Production Is Answer 


The only sound answer to the prob- 
lem is more production to build up stocks 
of new cars so that customers will be 
able to buy a brand new car at the 
factory price and will not be tempted 
to pay $500 or $600 more for a low- 
mileage used car on a lot. Meanwhile, 
every effort is being made by manu- 
facturers to check carefully on abnormal 
distribution practices, to work with deal- 
ers to eliminate these practices and to 
revoke franchises of dealers proved guilty 
of black market operations, The latter 
is not the easiest thing to do, and checks 
made thus far have convinced manufac- 
turers virtually 99-44/100 per cent of 
their dealers are beyond reproach. There 
have been. perhaps only a handful of 
cases where franchises have been with- 
drawn, plus a few more which will not 
be renewed when they expire. 


Most new cars are distributed on the 
basis of allocation plans designed to pro- 
vide as equitable treatment as possible 
between major geographic areas and 
population centers. In various communi- 
ties, dealers themselves have voluntarily 


set up local plans of distribution to war 


veterans and essential users such as 
doctors, nurses, public safety officials, 
Unfortunately, 


have 


etc., to obtain new cars. 


even many of these purchasers 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. S. 
and Canada 


Estimates by Ward’s Automotive Reports 





1947 1946 

January 373,872 126,082 
February 399,717 84,109 
March 442,242 140,738 
April 449,228°* 248,108 
May .. 389,829° 247,620 
June 216,637 
July .. 331,000 
August 359,111 
September 342,969 
October 410,510 
November 380,664 
December 380,908 

12 ms. 3,268,456 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: 


May 24 96,651 53,020 
May 31 79,315 33,895 
June 7 98,643 45,043 
June 14 100,000 50,206 











succumbed to the temptation to sell their 
new cars at handsome premiums, even 
though they were given preferential treat- 
ment. There is little either manufacturer 
or dealer can do about that. 

Here are five cases from the files of 
manufacturers making detailed investi- 
gations which have cost thousands of 
dollars and many hours of time: 

1. A South Carolina distributor de- 
livered a new car to the mayor of the 
city, not specifying a used car to trade 
in. Shortly after taking delivery, the 
mayor sold his car to a used car dealer 
at a profit of $1300, and then returned 
to the distributor to see how soon he 
could get another model. 

2. A dealer met a_ beautiful blonde 
young woman at a social function. Not 
knowing his identity she boasted of hav- 
ing made $500 by reselling an automobile 
two hours after she bought it from his 





agency, She followed this one by claim- 
ing to have netted $15,000 by getting on 
many dealers’ lists for new cars and re- 
selling immediately upon delivery. 

3. A clergyman in Chicago, who had 
placed multiple orders around the city, 
denied to a dealer he had received de- 

However, 
investigation 


livery of a single new car. 
the dealer’s 
showed the man had obtained 13 new 
cars over a period of time and was selling 
them through a used car lot the minister 
had himself set up for the purpose. 

4, An Indiana distributor delivered a 
new convertible coupe to the president 
Eight days 


subsequent 


of a chain store company. 
later the convertible was on a used car 
lot in a Michigan city—with a very fancy 
price tag. 

5. An official cf a midwestern bank 
pleaded for early delivery of a station 
After receiving it, he set off 
for a vacation in Arizona. At Fort 
Wayne, Ind., he sold the car at a fabulous 
price, purchased another for less money 


wagon. 


and proceeded on his way with enough 
profit to finance his vacation. 


Cases All Follow Pattern 


These are but a handful of case histo- 
ties from files containing literally hun- 
dreds and hundreds of similar and even 
more fantastic examples. They all follow 
the same pattern—buyers selling ther 
much-wanted new cars for appreciable 
profit simply because someone would 
put the cash on the line. They are con- 
fined to no single geographical area, 
to no particular group of dealers, to no 
single make of car. They substantiate 
the conclusion of manufacturers that 
large sections of the public are con- 
vinced no consumer goods available to- 
day carries the value of the new auto- 
mobile. 

Certainly car dealers cannot be saddled 
with the blame for this practice. They 
are trying hard to deliver cars to people 
they believe will keep them. They are 
being prodded by factories to screen 
their order backlogs with this idea par- 
ticularly in mind. Complaints which have 
been received concerning shady practices 
by dealers usually evaporate when the 
complainant is requested to repeat his 
story in the presence of the dealer and 
a factory representative. 

On the score of loading cars with 
unwanted accessories, manufacturers say 
they install only what a specific order 
calls for, with the exception of heaters 
and radios, which are coming to be re- 
garded as factory-installed standard equip- 
ment. Still many dealers will insist new 
cars come to them with the complete 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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STRATOFREIGHTER: Brother to the B-29 Su 
the C-97 air freighter carrier lands at Fairfield-Suisun 
Army Air Base in California where it will join a fleet 








perfortress, 


of the big liners to fly supplies to island bases in the 
Pacific. The C-97 is the latest type of super freighter 
sponsored by the Air Transport Command. NEA photo 











“works” and they naturally resent re- 
moving accessories already installed. The 
remedy perhaps is for dealers to make a 
better effort to “sell” the customer on 
the value of accessories instead of just 
forcing him to take them. 

Factory sales organizations generally 
are realizing the day is not too far off 
when some real selling by dealers will 
be necessary. By the most optimistic 
projections they figure this time is not 
over 18 months away. 


Briggs Uses More Steel 


Figures on steel consumption in auto- 
mobile bodies and body parts, compiled 
by Briggs Mfg. Co., are of interest in 
depicting trends. In 1938, the company 
used 226,821 net tons of steel in bodies 
and parts, in 1939 the figure was 168,- 
022 tons, in 1940 down slightly to 165,- 
382 tons, in 1941 up to 268,857 tons, 
and in 1946 down again to 194,282 tons. 
Note the 1946 figure was well over both 
the 1939 and 1940 totals, although ac- 
tually the plants were tooled to use 466,- 
356 tons—obviously some overambitious 
tooling. The projection for the current 
year calls for 294,000 tons, well beyond 
any prewar figure. Close margin (ac- 
cording to Briggs) between steel de- 
liveries to company plants and actual pro- 
duction in pounds of finished goods dur- 
ing 1946 is revealed by figures of 216. 
732 tons of steel received and the 194,- 
282 tons of finished product, a margin 
of only 22,550 tons. 


Prices To Continue High 


On the subject of automobile prices, 
E. R. Breech, executive vice president 
of Ford, had some interesting comment 
to make in an address last week before 
the American Marketing Association. He 
concluded much of today’s thinking on 
prices—both by business men and by the 
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rest of the public—is based on nostalgia 
rather than on facts. They remember 
automobiles at $800, but forget that 
when cars could be bought at such a 
figure farm prices were 40 per cent of 
their present levels, wages averaged 
slightly more than half current rates, and 
the nation’s goods and services were 
valued around $80 billion annually in- 
stead of the $180-odd billion of today. 
Granting the likelihood of some price 
readjustments, he characterized as eco- 
nomic day-dreaming all talk of a serious 
reduction in prices of most manufactured 
goods when wage rates and other costs 
are rising. In the case of Ford, cost of 
materials purchased has risen 47 per 
cent since 1941, steel alone nearly one- 
third more. Average hourly rates, in- 
cluding additional increases arising from 
extra payments and benefits, are 60 per 
cent beyond 1941. Construction costs 
of new facilities, including four new as- 
sembly plants, reflected increases which 
by February of this year were nearly 
double the prewar level. Such increases 
push the 1941 break-even point in terms 
of production to far higher levels. 
Breech added significantly that even 
businesses which are breaking even to- 
day, in the accounting sense, are in fact 
liquidating their plant assets since cur- 
rent costs do not provide sufficient funds 
to replace, at today’s prices, the capital 
assets now being consumed. The manu- 
facturers simply will have to rely on 
new capital funds for these replacements, 
to the extent that reduced dividends 
of improved efficiency in machines and 
management do not compensate. 
Against this somber viewpoint, the 
Ford executive sketched a few brighter 
aspects, Some suppliers have held the 
line on prices since the Ford price re- 
duction in January. A number of price 
reductions were received, and “hundreds” 
of price increases that were about to be 


made were canceled. The ironic part, 
however, is that such steps benefit Ford’s 
competitors just as much as Ford. Con- 
currently a number of engineering im- 
provements leading to cost reductions 
have been effected—a method for im- 
proving wheels saves 4 cents per wheel, 
or an annual saving of $95,000; a re- 
design in speedometers saves 81 cents 
per unit or $800,000 per year. Appli- 
cation of these techniques to the thou- 
sands of other parts used in cars and 
trucks should bring further important 
cost cuts. 


Hydramatic for Buick, Pontiac 


Possibility of additional General Mo- 
tors models offering the hydramatic trans- 
mission on 1948 series is enhanced by 
reports both Pontiac and Buick foundries 
have ordered equipment to produce the 
special transmission housings required. 
Delivery schedules call for supply of 
the first production castings some time 
in December, so it is unlikely any of the 
new models will appear publicly before 
January, 1948. This would probably 
mean a short shutdown for model change- 
over around the Christmas holidays, much 
as was done last year. 

It would appear doubtful Buick and 
Pontiac will offer the transmission on 
all their models at the start, possibly 


» just on the larger series. Oldsmobile 


and Cadillac are currently supplying the 
device on 90 per cent or more of all 
production, and eventually this will be 
the case with Buick and Pontiac. How- 
ever, the load it imposes on manufactur- 
ing facilities of the General Motors Trans- 
mission Division in Detroit would doubt- 
less make it impractical to supply at the 
start all Buick and Pontiac models, since 
these two divisions likely will build some- 
thing like 600,000 cars in 1948, against 
about 300,000 for Olds and Cadillac 


combined. 
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CORING ELIMINATES MACHINING 


In designing die castings, remember that holes and 
recesses can easily be cored in the casting operation, 
thus eliminating the need for much machining. Where 
possible, such openings should be so located that they 
will be parallel to the die motion, in which case they 
can be formed by cores which are fixed to, or form 
integral parts of, the die. 
In addition to savings in machining costs, cored 
holes provide the following advantages: 
1. Holes and recesses are accurately sized and pre- 
cisely located. 
2. The quantity of metal required per casting is 
minimized. 
3. Section thickness can be kept more uniform. 
4. Overall cost is reduced. 


When holes are required at angles not parallel to 
the motion of the die, movable cores are used to per- 
mit casting ejection. This may result in increased die 
cost and reduced casting rates, but the expense is fre- 
quently justified. A good case in point is the zinc alloy 
die casting shown above (a drain housing for an 
automatic washing machine). 

Cores are pulled in four directions to form the vari- 
ous holes and recesses in this casting. The small 
bosses on either side (A) are cored by fixed projec- 
tions in each half of the die, but the flange opening 
and screw holes at the top of the casting and the open- 
ings at either end require movable cores. In addition, 
the angle of the hose outlet at the bottom (B) neces- 
sitates the use of a slide (movable portion of the die). 
The added cost of this complicated coring is easily 


offset by the savings in metal and in machining costs. 
The coring has also reduced the section thickness of 
the side walls to approximately 1/16”, although the 
flanges at the top and one end are “beefed up” to 
provide sections suitable for sanding to obtain gasket 
surfaces. 


ALLOY SELECTION 


Good die casting design is of no avail unless the proper 
alloy is selected. Furthermore, it is imperative that 
any alloy used in die casting production be carefully 
formulated with respect to every element involved to 
insure maximum mechanical properties and dimen- 
sional stability. If a zinc alloy is used, your die caster 
should provide one of those shown in the table below. 
These alloys are covered by specifications of the 
American Society For Testing Materials and the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 





Composition of Zinc Alloys For Die Castings 





—" ZAMAK?}{-3 ZAMAK}{-5 
py se A.S.T.M.-XXI ALS. T.M.-XXV 
$.A.E.-903 $.A.E.-925 
Copper .10 Max. 75 to1.25 
Aluminum 3.5 to 4.3 3.5 to 4.3 
Magnesium .03 to .08 .03 to .08 
Iron, Max. .100 .100 
Lead, Max. .007 .007 
Cadmium, Max. .005 .005 
Tin, Max. .005 .005 
Zinc Remainder Remainder 


*Composition as provided in A.S.T.M. and S.A.E. Specifica- 
tions, The Zamak alloys meet these specifications but are 
held within closer limits as to composition. 

+ A trade mark (registered in the U. S. Patent Office) iden- 
tifying the zinc alloys developed by The New Jersey Zinc 
Company and used in the die casting industry. 
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For additional data on die cast- 
ing design ask us—or your die 
casting source—for a copy of the 
booklet “Designing For Die 
Casting.” 


Send for your copy > Je 
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Allis-Chalmers 
To Expand Its 
Pittsburgh Plant 


Enlarged plant is expected to 
raise productive capacity 50 
per cent, says company presi- 
dent 


AN expansion program expected to 
raise productive capacity 50 per cent has 
been announced for the Pittsburgh plant 
of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


by Walter Geist, president. 

The first major expansion of the Pitts- 
burgh property since Allis-Chalmers pur- 
chased it in 1927 will include a 250 x 
400 ft building to be devoted largely to 
production of transformers, major item 
Another 


smaller building will be erected for stor- 


of manufacture at Pittsburgh. 


age. 

Construction, to begin July 1, is ex- 
pected to be completed on Nov. 1. The 
present employment of 1600 will be in- 
creased by about 30 per cent, Mr. Geist 


predicted. 


Disco To Build Pittsburgh 
Coal Conversion Facility 


A $3 million coal conversion plant 
and tar refinery will be built near Pitts- 
burgh by Disco Co. Construction will 
start this month. 

The company, subsidiary of Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., said the plant 
will make a solid fuel called disco and 
will refine coal tar into a number of 
chemicals. 

The new 
sume more than 1000 tons of high vola- 


conversion plant will con- 


tile coal and produce 800 tons of disco 
daily. The plant, together with the tar 
refinery, is scheduled for operation in 
October, 1948, 


Lesher, president of Disco. 


according to Carl E. 


Pittsburgh Steel Acquires 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
acquired the Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of 
high carbon wire for the automobile, 
rubber tire, textile and musical instru- 
ment industries. The Johnson company 
has a main plant in Worcester, Mass., 
and branch plants and warehouses at 


Akron, O., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joseph H. Carter, president of Pitts- 

burgh Steel, said the move was “part of 

a carefully planned expansion of his 
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screw machines. 








WINS PENTON AWARD: G. Hazlett, left, chief engineer, Hy-Level Screw 
Products Co., Cleveland, accepts the Penton Publishing Co. award for 
“meritorious engineering in the field of producers equipment” at the an- 
nual Mid-America Exposition in Cleveland. The award was for the devel- 
opment of Hy-Level’s liquid pressure bar feed attachment for single-spindle 


Presenting the award are Albert E. Wilson, right, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Technical Societies Council, and Frank G. Steine- 
bach, vice president and secretary, Penton Publishing Co., which publishes 
STEEL and other business papers 








company to extend operations in the fin- 
ished products field.” He pointed out 
that Pittsburgh Steel, which has an an- 
nual capacity of more than 1 million tons 
of steel and is currently operating at ca- 
pacity, “has very little semifinished steel 
to sell outside of our own requirements.” 

Johnson Steel & Wire Co. Inc. will 
continue business under its own name 
as a wholly owned subsidiary of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., with Charles David 
Johnson as president. 


Three Metalworking Plants 
Put Up for Sale by WAA 


Three metalworking plants are being 
offered for sale this month by War As- 
sets Administration, Chicago. 

These include an aircraft project at 
South Bend, Ind., operated during the 
war by Studebaker Corp. The 318-acre 
tract of land on which the facility is 
situated originally cost the government 
$14,590,704. 
24. 

Also to be sold will be a Defense Plant 
Corp. factory in Chicago, built at a cost 
of $11,575,185 and operated by Revere 
Copper & Brass Co. as a brass casting 
furnace and rolling mill. The date of 
sale will be June 30. 

The Milwaukee Ordna~c: 
waukee, will also -go on the block. 


Property will be sold June 


plant, Mil- 
Land 


cost alone for this property was $2,577,- 
000. June 27 has been set as the date 
of sale. 


Oliver Corp. Postpones 
Plan To Move Offices 


Oliver Corp. has postponed _indefi- 
nitely its recently announced plans for 
moving its general and engineering of- 
fices from Chicago to South Bend, Ind. 


Alva W. Phelps, company president, 
states that material scarcities and rock- 
eting costs which have cut new housing 
25 per cent under spring goals, virtually 
halted apartment construction in large 
population centers and impeded indus- 
trial epansion everywhere, are the prin- 
cipal factors preventing. the move at 
this time. 

Mr. Phelps continued: “Tremendous 
increases in manufacturing costs during 
the last few years, and the necessity of 
heavy investments for modernization of 
productive facilities to meet the vigor- 
already evident in 

combine to force 


ous competition 
American — business 
management to watch carefully the ex- 
penditure of every dollar. 

“We are not, therefore, justified in 
making the move discussed and ap- 
proved last year, no matter how de- 
sirable it may seem to be, during this 
period of maximum costs.” 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and _signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


American President Lines, Los An- 
geles, has announced that the Maritime 
Commission has authorized bids for 
building five passenger vessels. Bids 
will be opened Aug. 13. Each ship will 
have overall length of 536 feet, beam of 
73 feet, cruising speed of 19 knots and 
accommodations for 189 persons. 

—o— 

Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., man- 
ufacturer of lubricating equipment and 
air tools, has opened a technical school in 
Bryan for training sales and service per- 
sonnel. Classes are one week in length, 
and the program includes lectures, lab- 
oratcry work and practical training. 

—_—Oo— 

War Assets Administration has entered 
into an interim leasing arrangement with 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
whereby Dow is allowed to use magne- 
sium extrusion equipment owned by the 
government but located in Dow’s Mid- 
land plant. Consisting of large presses 
which originally cost the government 
over $1,650,000, the equipment will be 
used in experimental processes. 

—o— 

Harmon & Co., 
turers’ distributor and consulting engi- 
neering firm, has moved to 208 Palmolive 
Bldg. 
ery Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of in- 
dustrial furnaces. 


Chicago, manufac- 


Harmon represents Gas Machin- 


—_—O— 

Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America, 
Youngstown, has organized an affiliate, 
Automatic Sprinklers do Brasil S/A, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Plans for a factory for 
the manufacture of fire protection equip- 
ment are nearing completion. 

—O0— 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of axles, springs, spring washers, 
has purchased from WAA for $801,659 
the remainder of the war-surplus plant 
it has been operating at Detroit. One 
year ago Eaton bought the other part 
of the facility for $100,308. 

—~O— 

McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, 
Ind., has introduced a water cooler to 
its line of commercial refrigeration prod- 
ucts. 

—o— 

Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, has ap- 
pointed Vittetow Inc., Denver, as rep- 
resentative for its line of gear production 
equipment in Colcrado, Utah and Wyom- 
ing. 

—o— 

Mid-West Abrasive Co., Detroit, maker 

of grinding wheels and coated abrasives, 
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has revealed that Germany is 15 to 20 
years behind the United States in tech- 
niques of manufacturing abrasives. This 
is the opinion of J. T. Jackson, president, 
and L. P. Jackson, vice president of 
Mid-West, who recently returned from 
a tour of abrasive plants in the British 
and American occupation zones of 
Germany. 
—_o— 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of bearings, bushings 
and other industrial products, will be 
closed June 28 to July 14 for vacations. 

ty eee 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., recently presented its annual Charles 
A. Coffin award to New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp. “for outstanding 
public service and benefit to American 
industry.” The award comprises a gold 
metal and $1000 presented to the re- 
cipient’s employees’ benefit or similar 
fund. 

—o— 

United States Rubber Co., New York, 
has announced the return to production 
of its puncture-sealing inner tube, which 
contains plastic rubber inside the crown 
to surround puncturing objects. 

—o— 

Ladish Co., Cudahy, Wis., manufac- 
turer cf forgings, has purchased from 
WAA for $2,200,000 a surplus steel forg- 
ing plant at Cudahy. Formerly leased 
by Ladish, the project originally cost the 
government $10,461,877 and _ occupies 
about 15 acres. 

—o— 

Pacific Steel Foundry Co., Portland, 
Oreg., producer of carbon and _ alloy 
electric steel castings, has signed a five- 
year lease with WAA for a plant it now 
occupies at 1979 N. W. Vaughn St. 

—o— 

Orilla Body & Machine Works, Seattle, 

has leased a portion of the former Boeing 


at Renton, Wash., from WAA. 


increase production to 


plant 
Firm plans to 
100 truck bodies monthly. 

sales 

New Holland Metals Co., Leola, Pa., 
has been formed as a subsidiary of New 
Holland Machine Co., manufacturer of 
farm and_ industrial equipment. Sub- 
sidiary will fabricate roofing, siding and 
other aluminum building materials. 

—o— 

Cities Service Refining Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., has purchased from WAA 
for $121,100 a partially-improved, 162- 
acre tract five south of Lake 
Charles, La. The tract was acquired by 


miles 


the government as a site for a toluene 
plant, a project abandoned cn V-J Day. 
—{)—— 

Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of bolts, valves and other 
products, has purchased about $200,000 
worth of machinery, tools, equipment 
and inventory from International Piston 
Ring Co., Cleveland. 

—_—O— 

Gem Foundry Co., Birmingham, has 
acquired the former plant of Dixie 
Bronze Co., Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 
Gem will manufacture light and me- 
dium gray iron castings. 

—O— 

Ceco Steel Products Corp., Chicago, 
manufacturer of metal building mate- 
rials; has opened a New York district 
plant and office at Hillside, N. J. This 
is the firm’s fourteenth plant. 

—)— 

Reed Engineering Co., formerly of 
Webb City, Mo., manufacturer of plate 
bending rolls, power turning rolls, weld- 
ed steel products and special machinery, 
has begun production in its new plant at 
Carthage, Mo. 

—O— 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago, has opened a sales office in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., at 208 Larned Bldg. Albert 
E. Fitzell Jr. is in charge. 

—o— 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
East Hartford, Conn., United 
Corp., has announced a new 
air-cooled engine, designed for use in 


Division, 
Aircraft 
650 hp, 


two-engined transports carrying about 30 
passengers at speeds up to 250 miles an 
hour. 

—)—— 

Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, will 
receive a $16 million loan from Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. The loan will 
be fcr working capital in production of 
the Martin 202, a commercial transport 
type plane for intermediate distance 
service. 

—o— 

War Assets Administration is offering 
for sale or lease an electric steel foundry 
at Renton, Wash. Completely equipped 
and ready for immediate production, the 
facility contains 140,000 sq ft of floor 
area. Its rated capacity is about 1200 
tons cf castings per month. 

Pte! tS 

Foster Wheeler .Corp., New York, 
manufacturer of power plant and oil re- 
finery equipment, predicts that its oper- 
ations will expand in the second half 
of this year as a result of an increased 
flow of materials, notably steel. 

—o— 

Manhattan Rubber Division, 
N. J., Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., recent- 
ly honored 59 employees who had com- 
pleted 25 years’ service. 


Passaic, 








The Business Trend 








Increased Tempo Noted 
In Industrial Activity 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION in the week ended 
June 7 returned to the level prevailing in the week prior 
to the Memorial Day holiday week. This performance 
put Sreev’s industrial production index up to 160 per 
cent of the 1936-1939 average, compared with 150 in the 
holiday week. 

Among factors showing gains is steel ingot output 
which again is up approximately to the postwar high mark. 
The view is held that continued high steel production 
will bring about a supply-demand balance by the year- 
end in most steel products except flat-rolled. 
AUTOS—Production of an estimated 98,643 automobiles 
in the week ended June 7 was the highest assembly rate 

, since the week ended May 3. In the week ended May 31, 
output was down to 79,315 passenger cars, trucks and 
busses. May production totaled 389,829 units. For June, 
the anticipated total is 445,000. 

COAL—The Memorial Day holiday cut bituminous coal 
production to an estimated 12,050,000 net tons, com- 
pared with 12,820,000 in the preceding week. Output in 
the week ended June 14 is expected to be affected to some 
extent at least by stoppage of work by some soft coal 
miners protesting pending labor legislation. 

PRICES—Rises in most commodity groups put the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price index for the 


week ended May 31 to 147.4 per cent of the 1926 aver- 
age, highest level since mid-April. However, the index is 
1.3 per cent lower than the high point reached at the end 
of March. 

RAILROADS—Estimated net income of class 1 railroads 
in April was the second highest of the year. It amounted 
to $32,600,000 after interest and rentals, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. High month was 
March, when estimated net income after interest and 
rentals totaled $43,600,000. In the first four months of 
1947 the rails had an estimated net income after interest 
and rentals of $121 million, compared with a $100,000 
deficit in the corresponding period of 1946 which was 
affected adversely by a coal strike. 

NEW BUSINESSES—New businesses are being formed in 
smaller numbers now than at this time a year ago, figures 
from Dun & Bradstreet Inc. revealing new business in- 
corporations in April totaled 9802 compared with 10,247 
in March and that for the first four months of 1947 they 
aggregated 41,272 compared with 48,254 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1946. Each month during 1947 new 
stock company formations have been fewer than in the™ 
corresponding month of 1946. 

CASTINGS—Shipments of malleable iron castings during 
April totaled 81,890 tons, largest since March, 1945, and 
more than double the average monthly shipments for 
1935-1939, inclusive. With an accelerated rate of ship- 
ments and a decline in new orders booked, the backlog 
of orders receded from 280,724 tons at the end of March 
to 275,415 at the end of April. 
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The Index (see chart above): 
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Previous Week 150 Month Ago 156 Year Ago 112 





e——— FIGURES THIS WEEK 











Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)} ......................... 96.5 95.5 92.0 55.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) ................. 4,635 4,429 4,653 3,920 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ................. 2,008 2,137 2,095 598 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) ...................... 5,064 5,024 5,005 4,896 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) .................... $121.1 $72.2 $95.2 $182.2 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) ............. 98,643 79,315 94,756 43,175 
® Dates on request. | 1947 weekly capacity is 1,749,928 net tons. 1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons. 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) .....................2.0055. 890} 830 884 830 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) .................... 66 72 98 18 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars){ ........ eet ON bo, ok $28,261 $28,211 $28,197 $28,159 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago)t ........... +12% +13% +12% +32% 
+ Preliminary. [ Federal Reserve Board. 
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WILSON H. MORIARTY 


Wilson H. Moriarty, vice president, 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Malleable Founders Society 
for the coming year. He succeeds Frank 
Shumann, president of Lehigh Foundries 
Inc., Easton, Pa. Collins Carter, presi- 
dent of Albion Malleable Iron Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the society, and the following 
directors have been elected for three 
year terms: Mr. Carter, C. A. Gutenkunst 
Jr., president, Milwaukee Malleable & 
Grey Iron Works; J. H. Smith, general 
manager of Central Foundry Division, 
General Motors Corp., at Saginaw, 
Mich.; and F. D. Brisse, president, La- 
conia Malleable Iron Co., Laconia, N. H. 


—)-—= 


New vice presidents elected by the 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, are as 
follows: R. W. Bayerlein, in charge of 
Heavy Machinery Division; D. A. Chey- 
ette, in charge of the Crusher & Screen 
Division; R. R. Shafter, in charge of the 
Processing Machinery Division; and 
H. H. Talboys, in charge of Railway 
Equipment Division. 

a 

Paul W. Eberhardt has been elected 
a director of Walter Kidde & Co. Inc., 
New York. He has been with the com- 
pany 21 years, and since 1945 has been 
vice president. 

ecina 

Charles G. Pyle has resigned as presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of Ar- 
row Safety Device Co., Mt. Holly, N. J. 
C. S. Vanderblue has been named ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge of op- 
erations. 

—o— 

Richard T. Speer has been appointed 
regional sales manager for All-State 
Welding Alloys Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


He will represent the company’s line of 
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en of Industry 


HENRY W. KAYSER 


low-temperature welding and _ brazing 
alloys and fluxes. His territory includes 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jer- 
sey, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Colum- 


bia. 


—()—— 


Henry W. Kayser has been appointed 
supervisor of development engineering 
at the Falk Corp., Milwaukee. 
nection with his enlarged cuties, Mr. 
Kayser will be available for field con- 
sultation, when the occasion demands. 
Since 1931 he has been associated with 


In con- 


the corporation as designer, application 
engineer, and development engineer. 


William A. Roberts and William C. 
Johnson have been appointed executive 
vice presidents, respectively, of the Trac- 
tor and General Machinery Divisions of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Marshall L. Noel has been appointed vice 
president and general sales manager for 
the Tractor Division, and J. L. Single- 
ton, vice president and director of sales 
for the General Machinery Division. 

yore 

Randolph J. Roshirt has been ap- 
pointed general manufacturing manager 
of the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
Detroit. He will have charge of all man- 
ufacturing in the corporation’s 14 plants. 
Since 19385 Mr. Roshirt has been in di- 
rect charge of all foundry production 
for the corporation. 


—_—Oo— 


Admiral Ben Moreell, president and 
board chairman, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been elected to 
the board of trustees of Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation, a research organiza- 
tion for the advancement of health in 
industry. 

—0— 
Lester B. Hammersley, Signode Steel 








JOHN H. BANINGER 


Strapping Co., Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to assistant sales manager of the 
company. He joined the organization in 
1945 in a market research capacity. 
a wr 

John H. Baninger has been reappoint- 
ed assistant chief engineer, New De- 
parture Division, General Motors Corp., 
at Bristol, Conn. He has been associated 
with New Departure Division for 21 
years, and previously had served for 12 
years as chief engineer of the Marlin- 
Rockwell Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. The 
division also has named Frederick J. Gar- 
barino, manager of bearing applications, 
Leland D. Cobb, manager of research 
and development, S$. Robert Large has 
been named bearing products engineer, 
and Salvatore F. 
pointed bicycle products engineer. 


Marino has been ap- 


John A. Worthington has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Piston Ring Division, Koppers Co. Inc., 
Pittsburgh. He has been manager of in- 
dustrial sales and engineering in the 
American Hammered Piston Ring Divi- 
sion. T. Latimer Ford has been named 
to head up a new company department 
devoted exclusively to replacement sales. 
He has been associated with Koppers or 
its affiliates since 1908. 

—o— 


O. W. Tupper has retired as an assis- 
tant to the president of Boeing Airplane 
Co. and its subsidiary, Boeing Aircraft 
Co., Seattle. He has been succeeded by 
Norman Allen. 


—{()— 


Frank C. Hackett has been named 
sales promotion manager, Bell & Gossett 
Co., Morton Grove, Ill. W. Porter Gos- 
sett is manager of the Industrial Divi- 
sion of the company. 

fe 
Arthur Dressel has been elected senior 
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Tirll is also a 


SPEED NUT 


It looks more like a caterpillar than a nut, 
doesn’t it? But a nut it is . . . or rather, five 
SPEED NUTS combined into one, to simplify and 
improve the assembly of multiple coil forms 
on radios. 

This one ingenious fastener replaced eight 
separate parts formerly used and eliminated 
expensive drilling and tapping operations. It 
retains the tuning cores and screws, provides 
exactly the right tension on the screws, and its 
spring arms hold the plastic coil tubes securely 
in place. 

This is just one example of hundreds where 
the basic SPEED NUT principle is applied to 
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develop a special fastener for better, more 
economical assembly. SPEED NUT brand fast- 
eners may be the answer to your quest for 
lower assembly costs, so be sure to investigate 
these streamlined fastening devices. Write us 
today, including engineering details, and we'll 
give you a complete, no-charge analysis. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 
2039 FULTON ROAD * CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
In England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., London 

In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., Paris 

In Australia: Aerocessories, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne 
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vice president of R. Hoe & Co. Inc., 
New York. He will continue as gen- 
eral sales manager. 

—o— 

Howard O. Lund has been named 
sales manager for Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors Inc., Toledo, O. He has been as- 
sistant sales manager in charge of the 
western territory. 

—o— 

Alfred Iddles, vice president and di- 
rector of the Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York, is one of two official dele- 
gates representing the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers at the centen- 
ary celebration of the British society, 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
which opened in London, Eng., June 8. 
He is a fellow and past president of 
the ASME. The other delegate is Dr. 
A. G. Christie, professor of mechanical 
engineering, Johns Hopkins University. 


—)— 


District vice presidents elected to the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents are as 
follows: C. C, Pingree, Whitmore Oxy- 
gen Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; C. S. 
Worley, Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Paul O’Brien, 
Frank Adam Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. N. Phillips, Schwitzer-Cummins Co., 
Indianapolis; G. A. Ireland, National 
Paper Goods Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; L. A. 
Anderson, Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: 
W. E. Rier, Rotary Lift Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; H. W MacIntosh, L. O. Koven 
& Bro. Inc., Jersey City, N. J.; J. C. 
Andrews, American Hardware Corp., 
New Britain, Conn. 

—o— 


Carl R. Hellstrom, president of Smith 
& Wesson Inc., Springfield, Mass., has 
been presented the Certificate of Appre- 
ciation by the War Department for loyal 
and outstanding assistance to the Ord- 
nance Department during World War II 
in connection with the production of 
small arms and for inventive ability dis- 
played in the development of mechani- 
cal improvements of small arms. 

—— 

Rivers O’Brien, manager of the New 
York crude rubber office, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, has completed 25 
years’ continuous service with the com- 
pany. He was presented with a dia- 
mond-studded service pin and the com- 
pany’s cash award. 
snclgied 

Patrick J. Shea has become associated 
with the W. B. Connor Engineering 
Corp., New York. 
a) 
Terry P. Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Ra- 
dio Tube, Electronics and International 
Divisions of Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., New York. He has been sales man- 
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ager, Home Radio Division, Colonial 


Radio Corp., a Sylvania subsidiary. 
a tn 

George W. Sweeny has been elected 
vice president of United States Coal & 
Coke Co., subsidiary of U. 5S. Steel 
Corp., New York. He will continue his 
present position as vice president, H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. and as auditor of United 
States Coal & Coke and associated Frick 
companies, U. S. Steel subsidiaries. 


A) 


John F. McMullen has been appointed 
superintendent of the car department, 
Erie Railroad Co., Cleveland. 

— 

L. A. Johnson, president of National 
Motor Bearing Co. Inc., Redwood City, 
Calif., has been elected president of the 
California Manufacturers Association. 
M. B. Pendleton, Plomb Tool Co., Los 
Angeles, has been elected first vice pres- 
ident, and Edgar B. Jessup, Marchant 
Calculating Machine Co., Oakland, sec- 
ond vice president. 

—)— 


Henry L. Woods Jr. has been ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant to the 
executive vice president, Sales Division, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O. He has been manager of central sales. 
Wallace B. Quail has been named man- 
ager of central sales to succeed Mr. 
Woods, and Robert Y. Barham has been 
promoted to district manager of New 
York-Boston district. 


—o— 
Val Lee has been elected president 
of the Sidney Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
O., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of F. P. Thedieck. He will con- 
tinue as treasurer of the company, which 
position he has held for the past 18 
years. 
—o— 
A. J. Kindig has become associated 


with Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, O., and 
has been appointed plant engineer. He 






















VAL LEE 






was formerly with Dodge Mfg. Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind., and more recently 
served as general superintendent of T. 
B. Woods Sons’ Co.. Chambersburg, Pa. 


— 


H. D. Foster has been named manager, 
Mechanical Goods Division, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, to succeed 
the late W. C. Winings. He has been 
manager of the Cleveland district office 
of that division. Sam DuPree, sales man- 
ager of the company’s molded goods 
plant in St. Marys, O., has been named 
assistant manager of the Mechanical 
Goods Division. 


—{(}— 


Arthur M, Long, assistant general man- 
ager of sales and manager of tin plate 
sales, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, has been transferred from 
Youngstown to Chicago. Myron H. Wat- 
kins, assistant manager of tin plate sales, 
has been transferred from Chicago to 
Youngstown, and becomes assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales. 


ae” , Soa 


T. Clayton Cheney has been appointed 
advertising manager of the new container 
program of the Inland Steel Con- 
tainer Co., Chicago. The new container 
program will be launched under his di- 
rection. In addition to this assignment, 
Mr. Cheney will continue his present 
position as manager of advertising and 
sales promotion of the company’s sub- 
sidiary, the Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee. 

—o— 


Milton F. Lepper, formerly connected 
with the purchasing department of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
become associated with the Max Solo- 
mon Co., Pittsburgh. 

—o— 


Paul R. Croll has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge of 
the Paint Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh. Dr. William H. Lycan 
has been named executive director of 
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MAKE 1947 PRODUCTS ON... 


New design—improved mechanical 
features—greater storage space! The 
new 1947 refrigerator! 

To manufacturers who are con- 
tinuously improving product design 
and mechanical features, Danly 
offers a line of mechanical presses 
that will put the same efficiency 
into production facilities that have 
been engineered into your product. 
Danly Presses have the rugged con- 
struction and mechanical accuracy 
that makes for faster runs, more 4 
accurate stampings, longer die life, ee 
less downtime and greater produc- - : | = 
tion—the kind of performance to 
step up production to 1947 stand- 
ards of efficiency. 


The modern enclosed construction 
of these presses saves valuable floor 
space—especially in rows or batteries 
-—~keeps working parts free of dust 
and dirt. 


Keep your productive equipment 
geared to the modern trend of the 
products you manufacture. 


MAKE 1947 PRODUCTS ON 1947 PRESSES: | 


THE PRESS FOR 
MODERN, ‘PRoDUCTION=— 


ny Ni LY This 300-ton 4-point press is typical of the Danly line of I 
one, two and four point models which range in size from q 
| PEC IALTI ES I N C 100 tons up—special sizes and adaptations built. to | 
) 

MAC H N E S td ° customer specifications. 


2100 S. 52nd Avenue * Chicago 50, Illinois 














research for the division, with offices 

at Pittsburgh, and is succeeded as di- 

rector of research for the. division at 

Milwaukee by Dr. Howard L. Gerhart. 
_a 

Alfred H. Zimmerman has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., Independence, Kan., 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., New 
York. 

a 

Edwin C. Barringer, executive secre- 
tary of the Institute of Scrap Iron & 
Steel Inc., Washington, has been ap- 
pointed to the National Resources De- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

=r! 

G. L. Pike has been appointed sales 
representative for Gibson Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh. He will cover the New 
England States. 

—o-—* 

Eugene L. Craig has been named 
sales manager for the International B. F. 
Goodrich Co. in the territory of Hawaii. 
He will have charge of the sales of all 
the company’s products in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


—()-* 


Donald N. Watkins, president and 
general manager, Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products Co., St. Louis, has been elected 
a director of the American Refractories 
Institute. He succeeds William P. Hemp- 
hill. 


a 

William S. Thiess has been appointed 
field service representative by the Op- 
timus Detergents Co., Matawan, N. J. 
He will cover the Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore areas. 


——()— 


The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa., has announced the following pro- 
motions: O. V. Greene, formerly man- 
ager of tool and alloy steel sales, has 


been appointed assistant general sales 
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manager. H. S. Potter, formerly assistant 
manager of tool steel sales, has been 
promoted to manager of tool steel sales. 
W. M. Loos, assistant manager of stain- 
less steel sales, has been named man- 
ager of stainless steel sales. J. W. 
Thompson, assistant manager of alloy 
steel sales, has been named manager of 
alloy steel sales. J. D. Nelson, formerly 
sales engineer in the Chicago territory, 
has been named assistant manager of 
tool steel sales, and M. H. Goodman, 
previously sales engineer in the New 
England territory, has been appointed 
assistant manager of stainless steel sales. 
E. Von Hamback, research and devel- 
opment engineer, Detroit, has been 
transferred to the Reading headquarters. 
—— 

Warren Master, formerly connected 
with the Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp., East Newark, N. J., has joined 
the engineering staff of the Richardson- 
Allen Corp., New York, as rectifier en- 
gineer, 

—o— 

Raymond R, Wiese, previously assistant 
to the manager, Kaiser Fleetwings Inc., 
Bristol, Pa., has been elected secretary- 
treasurer, Drafting Associates, Bristol, 
Pa. 

—o— 

Miss Donna M. Hammond has been 
elected assistant secretary, Link Aviation 
Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., and Gilbert L. 
Rolles, assistant treasurer of the company. 

—o— 

Zolly C. Van Schwartz, recently chief 

machinery engineer, design, development 


and research with Peck Stow & Wilcox 


Co., Southington, Conn., has been put in 

charge of the standards department of 

General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, O. 
—o— 

Harry T. Burke, chief engineer of the 

Brooklyn, N. Y., plant of the E. W. 

Bliss Co., Detroit, has been appointed 


assistant to the general sales manager, 
with headquarters in ‘Detroit. 
—)-— 


R. E, Stewart has been appointed 
manager of the new Sales Research 
& Planning Division of Underwood 
Corp., New York. 

—o— 

Malcolm R. Fuller has been appoint- 
ed manager of the business manage- 
ment department of the northeastern 
region of Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich. 

= 


Edward F. Cahoon has rejoined Tel- 
Autograph Corp., New York, as chief 
engineer. He will handle all engineer- 
ing and developing activities. For the 
past five years he has been engaged in 
highly secret work done by W. L. Max- 
son & Co., New York, for the Navy. 

—o— 


Charles A. Burton has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Lighting Division, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc., New York. George W. Field 
has been named to head the Central Di- 
vision of the company’s sales forces, 
and Ralph E. Niedringhaus to head the 
East Central Division. 

aaa 

Fred A. Hacker has been appointed 
vice president in charge of sales re- 
search, American Type Founders Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. He formerly had been 
manager of product research and devel- 
opment. 

Sein 

Roland C. Disney, formerly manager 
of eastern district sales of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, has 
been promoted to the position of assist- 
ant general sales manager, He is suc- 
ceeded in the eastern district by Edwin 
R. Wisner. 


—o— 


George J. Easter, formerly connected 





S. A. FULLER 


Appointed manager, market research depart- 
ment, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, Pittsburgh. 
Nofed in STEEL, June 9 issue, p. 68 


34 


ALBERT C. BEESON 
Named director of industrial relations, Food 
Machinery Corp., San Jose, Calif. Noted in 
STEEL, June 9 issue, p. 68 


TONY REITBERGER 


Appointed assistant chief engineer, Warren 
City Mfg. Co. Warren, O. Noted in STEEL 
June 9 issue, p. 70 
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with the Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has joined the Electro Re- 
fractories & Alloys Corp., Buffalo, as di- 
rector of research. He succeeds Milton 
H. Berns who, last January, had been 
appointed directcr of technical service 
for the corporation. 
—()—- 

K. L. Konnerth has been appointed 
general manager of operations, H. C., 
Frick Coke Co. and United States Coal 
& Coke Co., U. S. Steel Corp. subsid- 
iaries. He is succeeded as assistant to 
president in charge of engineering of 
the companies by A. J. Breitenstein. 

—o— 

M. J. Vollmer, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, has been elected a director 
of the company to succeed John Leek- 
ley, resigned. 

—o— 


John W. Greve, managing editor, 
Machine Design, published by the Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., Cleveland, has been 
elected president of the Cleveland En- 
gineering Society. Other officers named 


by the society are: T. J. Sokol, vice 

president; P. D. Scott, treasurer; and 

George C. Hantelman, re-elected secre- 

tary-manager for the seventh year. 
— 


John DeHetre has been appointed de- 
velopment engineer on the operating 
staff of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown. He formerly was field 
engineer for Youngstown Steel Products, 
a subsidiary company in California. Dur- 
ing the war he was on leave of absence 
two years to serve as assistant chief en- 
gineer for Hillman-Kelley Co., Los An- 
geles, which was making aircraft as- 
semblies and gun mounts for tanks, 


—_O-— 


James M. Darbaker, manager of opera- 
tions, Chicago district, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., subsidiary of U. S. Steel 
Corp., New York, has opened an office 
in Pittsburgh, and in the future will 
make it his principal headquarters. The 
move is in the interest of providing closer 
co-operation of policies affecting opera- 
tions of all corporation plants and, al- 
though Mr. Darbaker will divide his 


time between the two cities, he will be 
able to report directly to Carnegie- 
Illinois executives on matters concerning 
Chicago area plants, 

—o— 

Robert G. Calton, executive vice presi- 
dent, Tennessee Enamel Mfg. Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for the past 18 years, has 
joined the sales staff of Chicago Vitreous 
Enamel Product Co., Cicero, Ill., to work 
with enameling plants in the southern 
Wesley L. Dinsmore joined 
the Chicago Vitrecus Enamel Product 
Co. as service engineer, and Wm. L. 
Donaldson has joined the same company. 


territory. 


aii 

James O. Peck has been named vice 
president in charge of Putnam 
Publishing Co., New York and Chicago. 
In 1944 he organized the James O. Peck 
Co., New York, and now becomes ad- 
visory head of that company which con- 
tinues its own activities under the direc- 
tion cf Ira Cotins, associated with the 
firm since its organization. Mr. Peck 


sales, 


returns to Putnam Publishing, with whom 
he had formerly been associated from 
1922 to 1928. 





OBITUARIES... 


Edwin R. Motch, 72, chairman of the 
board of the Motch & Merryweather 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, died June 7 
of a heart attack. He had been asso- 
ciated with the company since it was or- 
ganized in 1904 by his brother, the late 
Stanley Motch, the late George Merry- 
weather, and himself. In 1930 he be- 
came president, succeeding Mr. Merry- 
weather. Last year he became chair- 
man of the board and his son, Edwin 
Motch Jr., succeeded him as president. 

—o— 

Chester A. Kellogg, 55, chief of met- 
allurgy and jnspection, Continental Stee] 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind., died June 2 of a 
heart attack. 

—o— 

Albert C. Wischmeyer, 61, president 
and treasurer, Nunn Brass Works, and 
treasurer of K. Barthelmes Mfg. C:; 
Inc., both of Rochester, N. Y., died 
May 30. 

—o— 

Walter W. Wolf, 83, for years traffic 
manager of the Diamond Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, died recently. 

—o— 

Mrs. Helen M. Saunders Holmes, a 
former secretary of Saunders Machine & 
Tool Corp., Yonkers, N. Y., died recent- 
ly. She was the widow of H. A. Holmes, 
a former treasurer of the Saunders com- 
pany. 

-—-0-— 

Roy S. Wildman, 61, vice president in 

charge of sales, American Brass Co., 
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Waterbury, Conn., died June 7. He 
joined the company in 1903 and had 
served as vice president and general 
manager of the corporation’s Ansonia, 
Conn., Division. 

oe 

John W. Hubbard, 82, chairman of 
Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, died June 
8 in Atlantic City, N. J. 

—o— 

Col. L. D. Hubbell, 79, onetime vice 
president of the Indian Motocycle Co., 
Springfield, Mass., died June 6. 

—O0— 

Miss Dorothea E. Jones, 60, secretary 
and treasurer of Jones Machine Tool 
Works Inc., King of Prussia, Pa., died 
recently. 

—o— 
Vichek, 76, 


founder and 


Frank J. 





EDWIN R. MOTCH 


president, Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland, 
died June 10. He started his career with 
a small blacksmith. shop, and developed 
his company into one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns making small 
tools. 
—o— 

since 1928 


vice president, Poor & Co., Chicago, and 


Frederick A. Preston, 63, 


chairman of its subsidiaries, the P. & M. 
Co. and Maintenance Equipment Co., 
both of Chicago, died June 8. In 1935 
he was appointed chief of the Chicago 
Ordnance District, and was chairman of 
the advisory board at the time of his 
death. 
—o— 

Hal M. Nichols, 64, retired, head of 
the Sales Engineering Division, Ameri- 
can Can Co., Chicago, died June 3 in 
Lake Worth, Fla. 

nadine 

Paul R. Beardsley, 77, treasurer and 
one of the founders of the Sealed Power 
Corp., Muskegon, Mich., died May 31. 

—o— 

Nathan Alexander, 46, vice president 
in charge of purchasing of the American 
Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died recently 

cian 

Walter N. Vance, 73, retired, vice 
president, Lyon Metal Products Co., 
Aurora, Ill., died June 2 in Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

—o— 

John F. Byrne, 48, vice president of 
the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, was killed 
in a recent plane crash at Bainbridge, 
Md. 














EVER PRESENT problem confronting the designers of 
each new high powered aircraft engine is the necessity for 
conveying the high temperature exhaust gases away from 
the engine as quickly as possible. These gases emerge 
from the engine ports at a temperature between 1650°- 
1800° F. They must be conducted away from the engine 
rapidly in order to prevent the burning of the cowling, 
engine nacelle and other surrounding structures. Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif., found that one of the 
few metals which proved completely satisfactory for this 
job is stainless steel. 

In the process of developing better systems for carrying 
away engine exhaust gases, many new uses for these gases 
have been discovered. The exhaust gases are utilized for 
wing anti-icing, gun installation heating, warming of sur- 
face controls and cabins and turbo supercharging. Ex- 
tensive use of stainless steel with the accompanying man- 
ufacturing processes such as welding, annealing, stamp- 
ing, pickling, sandblasting, passivating and cleaning has 
provided the research laboratory with an opportunity to 
wequire a mass of knowledge on the behavior of this im- 
portant metal. 

Exhaust manifold parts are made from sheets of colum- 
bium or titanium stabilized stainless steel of the basic 
18-8 type with modifications of finish and composition 
specified by the laboratory. These sheets are cut, stamped 





nmaalng Salt | 


. .. reduces number of operations in an- 

nealing and flux removing processes of 

welded parts from 4 to 2. Procedure cuts 

time by 75 per cent. Bath does not re- 

quire rectification, nor is it necessary to 

acid clean treated parts to remove all 
salt traces 


into half sections and tack-welded. Then they are trimmed 
and seam-welded by either atomic hydrogen or oxy-acety- 
lene methods. After this welding operation, the parts 
must be annealed to remove the strains set up in the metal 
by the welding. This eliminates the possibility of failure 
in the critical area adjacent to the weld and also modifies 
the grain structure in the weld melt itself. The weld flux 
must be loosened by a de-fluxing process in an acid bath, 
and then removed by sandblasting. The schedule for 
these operations is: 

(1) De-fluxing in an acid tank—15 min; 

(2) Removal of flux by sandblasting—2 min per part; 

(3) Annealing heat treatment by air furnace—12 min; 

(4) Removal of scale by pickling in hot acid bath—30 

min. 

An analysis of the procedure indicates that there are 4 
basic steps to perform the nec- (Please turn to Page 105) 





By KEITH WHITCOMB 
Chief of Electrochemical Section 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 








Fig. 1—(A) Exhaust manifold section heat 
treated in barium chloride type salt bath recti- 
fied with sodium chloride, pickled and allowed PROPERTIES OF VARIOUS SALTS 
to stand in air for a few days. (B) This mani- 
fold part was badly corroded after a heat treat- 
ment by barium chloride type salt bath. It was Fuming 


Ba CL, Salt “A” Salt “B” Salt “C” Salt “D” Na. Co, 
D D 

Surface A A 

Sludge Cc C 

Quench B A 


then sandblasted to remove the corrosion. After 
being allowed to stand, rusting again set in with 
the pores acting as origins 
Color of part after 
water quench Brown Black Brown Bright 


Fig. 2—Salt annealing furnace used at Ryan Green 


Aeronautical Co. is covered by a rolling lid. 
Loading device is about to immerse a load of 
exheust manifold parts in bath; quench tank is ricuas out A 

located in foreground Removal of salt by 

pickling Cc B 

Rectification Required Required Required Required Required Not Required 
Fig. 3—Exhaust manifold sections being stacked. Cperating tempera- 
These parts have been seam-welded and an- ture °F 1900 1750 1750 1800 1800 1700 
nealed, then sections tere joined by arc welding 


Stand in air D 
Flux removal D 


Intergranular attack D 
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Part Two of a Series, This 
one Dealing with the Rise 
and Development of 
“Mass Production of 
Holes”, and the Role 
Played Therein by 


By GUY HUBBARD 


Machine Tool Editor, Steel 














RILLING is a basic machine shop technique which 
literally is “as old as the hills”. Unquestionably drill- 
ing was suggested to primitive man by the natural 

process by which “pot holes” are drilled into rock ledges 
in the beds of streams. Stones of harder quality than the 
rock ledge lodge at a given spot and constantly are 
whirled by the current of water. Aided by the cutting 
action of sharp, hard grains of sand, the supply of which 
is constantly renewed by the flowing water, these natural 
water power-driven drills produce holes of remarkable 
roundness and straightness, to amazing depths in many 
cases. 

Even today, stone still is machined and drilled by 
simple tools aided and abetted by water and sand, and— 
stranger even than that—some of the latest and most ac- 
curate systems of surface finishing and sizing of metal 
parts, including holes therein, are closely related to 
nature's own method of machining hard materials. 

Following nature’s suggestion, prehistoric man attained 
a high degree of skill in drilling holes in shells, stones 
and even in flints and gems—originally by drills spun 
between the palms of the hands, later by “bow drills” 
closely related to the bow lathes described in my article 
on “Turning” which appeared in the June 9, 1947 issue 
of STEEL. 

There is close relationship between the drilling of 
holes and two other of mankind’s greatest inventions— 
that of artificial fire-making and the bow-and-arrow com- 
bination as a weapon. The hand-spun drill undoubtedly 
was the origin of artificial fire-making, but whether the 
bow-and-arrow or the bow drill came first is a question 
on a par with “Which came first, the chicken or the egg?” 

In any event, the bow drill—like the potter’s wheel, 
the bow lathe and the pole lathe—is a machine tool 
which has come out of dim antiquity and still is with us 
today. Not many years ago, many an American shopman’s 
chest of tools included hand drills which were bow-driven. 
Only a few months ago my good friend and fellow ma- 
chine shop historian, W. H. Nichols of Waltham, Mass., 
showed me some beautiful little bow drills in his col- 
lection of watchmaker’s tools—counterparts of which still 
are in every day use in Switzerland. 
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Upper left—Baush three-way muitiple drilling machine set up for jig drilling 
of top and both sides of a large cylinder block casting 


Luwer left—Battery of Baker upright drilling machines, employing big twist 
drills to rcugh machine bores of landing gear cylinders 


Near left—Focte-Lturt transfer machine with multiple heads for drilling and 
related operations cn aircraft engine parts. Signal lights on control pulpit indi- 











This article merely gives a few hints of the nu- 
merous manifestations of drilling which will be in 
evidence throughout the duration of the National 
Machine Tool Show. 

Of the 1000 or more machine tools demonstrated 
under power and under production conditions at this 
Big Show in Chicago, several hundred will be drill- 





ing machines—and “the last word” in drilling ma- 
chines—or will include spectacular drilling opera- 
tions somewhere in their cycles of operations. 














We in this country really have gone very far, very 
fast in the development of machine tools, including drill- 
ing machinery. We still are going fast. How far, no one 
can foresee. Let’s take a quick look at the drilling ma- 
chinery picture as of now. 

Drilling as we know it today as a production machine 
shop operation was originally developed to a fairly high 
state by the makers of firearms, both cannon and small 
arms. The power-driven machines which they invented 
were rather primitive, but they did have the advantage 
of always running in one direction. This eliminated the 
idle or nonproductive back stroke of the bow-driven tools. 
In terms of modern machine shop economics, that was a 
big step in the right direction. 

Although many highly ingenious vertical spindle drill- 
ing machines, many of them with cone belt drives and 
back gears for speed changes, were built in the United 
States prior to the Civil War, their usefulness was limited 
by the fact that only flat drills then were available. “The 
flat drill”, says Joshua Rose in his historic volume on 
machine shop practice, “has the amazing properties of 
being able to drill holes which are neither round nor 
straight”. Just as repeating guns didn’t get far with black 
powder, or portable cameras far with wet plates, even 
the most ingenious drilling machines didn’t get far with 
flat drills. 

It was the invention of the twist drill that really gave 
metal drilling its big boost. Tool engineers can take a lot 
of credit for that. So also can machine tool builders who 
developed the machines for milling the flutes, backing 
off the periphery, grinding, etc. It is interesting to note 
in passing that Brown & Sharpe developed their first uni- 
versal milling machine in 1861 (Please turn to Page 134) 


cate conditions at every work station 
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Fig. 1—This is view 

inside the Freeport 

Works showing the 

axial air-gap mechan- 

ical stator winding in- 
serters 


Fig. 2—Circular heat 
run table used in the 
Freeport Works — of 
Fairbanks - Morse to 
test run axial air-gap 
motors, Table, in back- 
ground, revolves very 
slowly. Operator places 
motor on table, con- 
nects it to leads, and 
it goes through its test 
run while making the 
360 - degree circuit, 
coming back to the 
operator for final check 
and removal 











Fig. 8—Disassembled 
view of horizontal type 
motor 


Fig. 4—Vertical type 
motor as applied to 
floor brush machine. 
Unit is a %4-hp, 1800 
rpm single phase type 








. .. involves use of specialized manufacturing 
techniques in Fairbanks -Morse’s Freeport 
plant. Axial air-gap design makes motor 
easily adaptable to machine fools, gear units 
and other equipment where compactness and 
modernized appearance are essential 


SOME unique manufacturing processes were develop- 
ed by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, in building its 
new axial air-gap electric motor. Although principles of 
design are not entirely new, it does include innovations 
that are termed radical. It is distinguished by the fact 
that its magnetic lines of force follow a path to the shaft, 
or axis of rotation, as compared to a radial path taken 
by the magnetic flux in the so-called conventional motor. 

Outstanding features of the alternating current motor 
are space and weight reduction, the new unit being less 
than half the size of the conventional type, weighing less 
by approximately 30 per cent, yet retaining all necessary 
characteristics of sturdiness and power requirements. A 
brief explanation of the design .and construction of the 
motor shows how the space and weight saving features 
are accomplished. 

Whether the form of the basic elements of a motor, 
stator and rotor, are in the shape of a solid or hollow 
cylinder or made of thick disks is of no practical dif- 
ference so far as electro-magnetic design is concerned. It 
is not very difficult to transpose the fundamental con- 
cepts of design from data based on a cylindrical form to 
fit the needs of a design of the plate or disk type. Real 
problem lies in the method of forming disks and the 
punching of slots for the stator and rotor windings. 

Coiling strip steel into the shape of a thick disk and 
then forming slots by machining or broaching is laborious 
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and uneconomical. To make it practical, apparatus had to 
be developed that would punch the slots and coil and 
form the disk. Uniform spacing of the slots is not possible 
because the slots would not line up when coiled. Control- 
ling the slot spacing by coiling and punching simultan- 
eously is also not practical because this results in the 
slots lining up in an Archimedes spiral and, as such, it 
would be impossible to insert the windings. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to design and develop machinery that 
would not only punch and coil the strip, but also trans- 
form the line up of slots from: an Archimedes spiral to 
a straight line. Successful development of apparatus to 
accomplish this made the manufacture of the axial air 
gap motor commercially practical. 


Construction of stator and rotor cores was not the 
only problem in the development of a practical motor. 
The first motors of this type employed conventional 
frames and bearing brackets for the supporting structure. 
As a result they were difficult to assemble, and machin- 
ing tolerances contributed to inaccuracies of air gaps. 
The solution of assembly problems and air gap tolerances 
was the development of the so-called “inside frame” in 
which the supporting member of the stator also sup- 
ports the bearings. This is accomplished by a hollow cy- 
lindrical extension through the center of the coils, the 
extension being an integral part of the frame. The inner 
race of the rotor and bearing is stationary. The stator and 
bearing is conventionally mounted, fixed in position and 
is a double row type to take care of the magnetic thrust 
between the stator and rotor. 

Inside frame construction results in a matérial reduc- 
tion in weight and size of the motor. It eliminates air 
gap inaccuracies that occur if separate members were 
required for the support of the bearings, and it permits 
the length of the gap to be controlled by the axial mea- 
surement of three dimensions, the shaft length and rotor 
and stator facing dimensions. 

Assembly of the stator and rotor cores to the support- 
ing frame and spider respectively also presented a dif- 


Fig. 5 — Frame 
comparison Of 
conventional 5 
hp, 1800 rpm 
air-gap type of 
motor with axial 
air-gap type of 
similar capacity. 
Both are for ver- 
tical mounting 





































































ficult problem which was solved in a simple and clever 
manner. The first experimental motors of this type were 
constructed with cast steel spiders and frames and the 
cores supported by welding through radial slots in the 
frame and spider. The welding operation, however, invari- 
ably distorted the assembly so that it was necessary to 
remachine after welding. To eliminate this expensive re- 
machining, a novel construction was conceived in which 
steel inserts were employed to weld the core in place to 
cast iron frames and spiders. The use of inserts eliminated 
welded distortion and subsequent remachining. In actual 
production the inserts are now cast enbloc. 

The axial air gap motor, with a rotor diameter equal to 
that of the stator core, requires a rotor of greater mechan- 
ical strength than that used in conventional designs. The 
one piece centrifugally cast “copperspun” rotor provides 
this added strength with an adequate margin of safety. 

Development of a number of innovations in design and 
manufacturing processes then were necessary before a 
motor of this type that could be built with modern pro- 
duction methods. 

Several features distinguish the axial air gap motor 
from conventional motor. The first and most outstanding 
factor is the reduction in size. The length is approximately 
one-half that of the conventional motor with a diameter 
of 1 to 2-in. larger. The accompanying chart, Fig. 6, il- 
lustrates the size of axial air gap motor trom 1 to 10 hp 





compared to that of standard NEMA _ conventional 
frame sizes of the same horsepower and speed rating. 

Substantial reduction in weight of the axial air gap 
motor is principally due to the large area of corner waste 
in the conventional motor lamination. About the only 
waste of core steel in the axial air gap unit is the ma- 
terial that is punched out to form the stator and rotor 
slots. 


The motor also is easy to cool and ventilate. Its rotor 
diameter is large, fans are cast integral with the spider 
and most of the coil extensions are on the outside 
where a large volume of air flows over them. It is al- 
most an axiom among motor designers that if the rotor 
of a motor is cool, the rest of the motor will be cool. 
The rotor, fully exposed to ventilation, offers no problem 
in the axial air gap motor. 

Primarily a flange mounted machine, the axial air 
gap motor is suitable for either horizontal or vertical 
operation. The motor itself is the same whether used 
horizontally or vertically. Only the cover is changed. As 
a flange mounted motor it has much less overhang. 
The frame and bearing supports are of one piece with 
the result that the accuracy of the flange such as face 
runout, concentricity of diameter, shaft runout, etc., 
can be held to much closer limits than is the case where 
the flange and supporting members are assembled of 
several parts. This is particularly important in gear motors 
and other direct applications where accuracy is essential. 

For chain, belt, or V-belt drives, a sliding base is gen- 
erally used with a conventional motor to provide belt 
adjustment. With the axial air gap motor this is accom- 
plished by use of a pivot base having a three point sus- 
pension. Belt tension is adjusted by pivoting the motor 
about the top supporting screw. Manufacturers of ma- 
chinery often can apply the axial air gap motor with belt 
drive by simply incorporating the pivot and slots in the 
frame of the machines, thereby (Please turn to Page 109) 


Fig. 6—Comparative dimensions, weights of conventional 
horizontal and axial air-gap horizontal motors 


Fig. 7—View showing use of new motor design as applied to 
headstock of a Lodge & Shipley 18-in. lathe 


Fig. 8—Application of new motor with pivot base for variable 
belt drive on a punch press 

















BEN WATERMAN RETIRES: Machine tool men seldom 
retire. Apparently there is no age limit in that business. 
The noted inventor Christopher Miner Spencer was active 
on “automatic” developments well into his 90th year. Even 
his was not the top record. Others actually have sur- 
passed that 90 year record—among them, I believe, Bax- 
ter D. Whitney. 

Ben F. Waterman has been a Brown & Sharpe man for 
more than 50 years, during most of which he has been 
concerned primarily with gear problems rather than those 
of machine tool building—even though the two are quite 
closely related. At the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Gear Manufacturers Association, Mr. Waterman cas- 
ually mentioned to some of his old friends that from now 
on he will devote most of his time to hobbies other than 
gearing. 

As such news does, this news got around. In the midst 
of the annual dinner, Mr. Waterman was greatly surprised 
when all of a sudden he found himself the subject of a big 
ovation. He certainly had it coming to him, not only on 
the basis of his long and faithful service with his company, 
but also as one of the pioneers in the Association, the 
Dean of its past-presidents (1930-32), and one of its three 
Honorary Life Members. We all hope that Ben Water- 
man will take full advantage of that Honorary Life Mem- 
bership by continuing to attend AGMA meetings for years. 


WAITING FOR THE SHOE: Have you ever had that 
experience of waiting in suspense for the man upstairs in 
a small country hotel to drop his other shoe on the floor? 
If you have, you will appreciate what I have been going 
through since my return from the AGMA meeting. 

The first shoe dropped when I glanced at a caption in 
my article on “Turning” which appeared in the June 9 
issue of STEEL. Just too late to do anything about it, I 
spotted a misprint in this caption on Page 75 which credit- 
ed Nafinal Acme Co. with a new single spindle auto- 
matic capable- of turning out bearing rings—‘“from high 
tensile seamless steel tubing up to 124 in. diameter.” 

The second shoe hasn’t dropped yet, but it will when 
the phone ‘tings and it proves to be someone from Na- 
tional Acme demanding, “How come you make out our 
‘/ big ‘single’ to be almost ten times as big as it is?” All I 
can say is, “That is a fair question,” inasmuch as the ca- 
pacity of this machine actually is 12% in. 

While I apologize to my friends at National Acme for 
the misprint, at the same time I do want to emphasize the 
fact that an automatic which will handle heavy steel tub- 
ing up to 12%-in. diameter through its spindle is a whale 
of a big automatic! 


FRED COLVIN'S BOOK: During recent weeks I have 
received a number of communications from such observ- 
ing people as Jules Dierckx, Granger Davenport and 
Fred Wittner, in this vein: “Did you know that Fred 
Colvin mentions you in his autobiography?” 

Not only am I aware of it, but also I am exceedingly 
proud of a tribute from “The Old Master” himself on the 
flyleaf of my personal copy of “60 Years With Men and 
Machines”. This inscription reads: “To Guy Hubbard, 
to whom I am indebted for much historical data. (Signed) 
Fred H. Colvin.” This book means more to me than 
would a copy of “Rip Van Winkle” personally inscribed 
by Washington Irving and Joseph Jefferson. 

I have been one of Fred Colvin’s thousands of admirers 
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Seen and Heard 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


since the days when I began to help myself to back num- 
bers of engineering and trade journals from a pile in 
George O. Gridley’s basement in Windsor, Vermont, about 
the time of the Russo-Japanese war. I used to see Fred 
in person up there, even before I ever saw another ma- 
chinery editor from New York City (the “Big City”, we 
called it) by the name of Ralph Flanders. 

Ralph liked it so well in Vermont that he finally settled 
in Springfield. Now he has written the foreword to 
Fred’s autobiography, signing it “Ralph E. Flanders, United 
States Senator, State of Vermont”. Let that be an in- 
spiration to any young man who aspires to write about 
machine tools and machine shop practice! 

Fred Colvin learned machine shop practice “the hard 
way , starting his career as a machinist apprentice with 
the Rue Mfg. Co., 211 Race street, Philadelphia, on July 5, 
1883. His first published work appeared in the American 
Machinist of April 3, 1886. That is when the “writing 
bug” first bit him. That bite evantually proved fatal to 
his machine shop career, but it certainly was a great thing 
for industrial journalism—of which at 80 he is the honored 
and actively working Dean. 

Here’s what Senator Ralph Flanders says in the fore- 
word to Fred’s autobiography (and I hope that some day 
I can write a similar one for Ralph’s biography): “It was 
a happy thought on Fred Colvin’s part to put in print a 
record of his long and active life. 

“Fred Colvin occupies a unique position in the machine 
tool industry. He has seen in his lifetime the transforma- 
tion of that industry from an accessory of industrial de- 
velopment to firm establishment as its foundation. He 
has watched the development of the machine tool from a 
simple means of getting useful things done, to the point 
where it embodies in its design and operation the trans- 
fer of the skill of the exceptional mechanic and engineer, 
in usable form, into the hands of hundreds of thousands 
and even millions of operatives. 

“It is this function of the transfer of skill that has made 
our nation supreme among the nations of the world in in- 
dustrial might. 

“In this process Fred Colvin has been more than a de- 
tached observer. He has been an intimate part of it. He 
has traveled the country over. His native ability and in- 
gratiating personality have led to close friendships with 
the men who were active in the industrial process. He 
has made his own great contributions to our progress. His 
story is well worth reading.” 

I heartily agree that Fred’s story is well worth reading. 
Copies are available from Whittlesey House, New York 
18, N. Y., for $3.50. 














By S. MENTON 
Manufacturing Manager 
General Motors Overseas Operations 
Detroit 


Drawing and 
Forming Steel With 


This fourth and concluding article of the series covers finishing opera- 
tions on draw and forming dies, press tryouts, pressure equalizing blocks, re- 
building or modifying dies, as well as other applications 


INISHING of Kirksite draw and forming dies is not 
complicated and in some respects the procedure is 
a reversal of that usually followed with dies of con- 
ventional materials. Conventional castings contain a sur- 
plus of material as a provision against irregularities in 
shrink and consequent warping, therefore a number of 
varied operations are required in order to remove this 
excess; most of these operations are not required on 
Kirksite and the work of preparing the die faces can be 
started immediately upon receipt of the casting from the 
foundry. Difference in processing procedure lies in the 
fact that iron and steel dies are routed through various 
machining operations before the matching faces can be 
finished, while machining operations are generally per- 
formed on these zinc base dies after the matching sur- 
faces have been obtained. 
A high degree of skill is required to process cast iron 
and steel dies. This applies particularly to plotting and 
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laying out machining lines to remove excess material on 
the bottom, sides and top of the die components. It is 
necessary to route them through planing, milling, shaping, 
slotting, drilling, etc., prior to the removal of excess ma- 
terial on the die faces. The latter work is generally done 
on Keller machines, although hand work by chipping and 
grinding can be substituted at increased costs. Aside from 
the machine work which is common to all dies regard- 
less of material used, including provisions for leader 
pins, guide blocks, inserts, etc., the principal layout and 
machining work of Kirksite dies involves leveling off the 
reverse faces of the die components for attachment to the 
press. In“some cases the vertical walls also must be ma- 
chined to eliminate taper resulting from draft in the pat- 
terns. Profiling operations requiring Keller machines are 
not necessary. 

Equipment required in the die shop for the sur- 
facing, machining and finishing of dies, either fixed or 
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portable power equipment, is of a standard nature. The 
machining of the alloy is similar to that of copper, and 
as both metals have a tendency to pack the cutting tool, 
those used in the machining of Kirksite should have a 
liberal amount of chip clearance and a 6 to 7° rake. 
For heavy cuts, it is the practice at one plant to use a 
portable air grinder with a high-speed steel cutter 1-in. 
thick, approximately 3%-in. in diameter and having 35 
teeth. When necessary, this tool will remove a large 
amount of metal in a short time. 

To remove high spots from contact faces when spot- 
ting die sections after the surfaces have roughed out, 
miniature cutters of various shapes and sizes may be 
used together with similarly shaped grinding wheels. One 
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Fig. 13—Method of using a spotting pat- 
tern on punch component to determine 
high spots for proper finishing. Pattern 
is coated with slow drying bright color 
paint and lowered into firm contact with 
casting 
Fig. 14—Male draw ring being used as 
pattern in spotting corresponding female 
section 
Fig. 15—Zine alloy die set mounted in 
press for tryout. Operator is putting 
finishing touches on draw ring surface 
Fig. 16—Showing position of steel spacer 
blocks at four corners of draw die rings. 
Blocks are used for equalized pressure 


type of grinding wheel specially designed for work on 
this alloy is impregnated with a lubricant which softens 
up from the heat generated during the grinding operation. 
This serves to oil and loosen the particles of the alloy 
adhering to the wheel so that they can be thrown off 
by centrifugal force. 

Sawing of metal is not machining in the true technical 
sense, but a certain amount is necessary on Kirksite 
dies in making removable sections and other items. The 
alloy can best be cut with a bandsaw having a %-in. 
blade, 8 teeth to the inch, 0.050-in. set, 10° rake and 
“A” temper. The blade should travel at the rate of 150 fpm 
with a feed pressure of 75 lb and a cutting rate of 9.37 
sq in. per min. 

Dies usually are received in the toolroom in a rough- 
trimmed condition, that is, the gate horn or prue, rough 
edges and run outs are knocked off or trimmed. The 
first operation, therefore, is to fit eyebolts for handling 
the die components before commencing finishing and ma- 
chining operations. Bolts 1-in. in diameter are used on all 
castings up to 10,000 lb in weight both as a matter of 
safety and for ease in handling. These are inserted into 
the casting to a depth of 2-in., or twice the bolt diameter. 
Bolts which are smaller in diameter, or are inserted to a 
lesser depth, may tear or pull out in handling. 

One of the die components, usually, the male punch, 
is taken first for surface finishing. All major surface rough- 
ness is initially removed by chipping and grinding. This 
is followed by processes designed to obtain an accurate 
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surface contour to design spécification. 
The irregularities or high spots on the 
casting, which have to be removed, are 
detected by the use of templates which 
are cut along sectional lines on the work 
drawing; or by the use of a pattern of 
the opposite member which js made to 
the actual size of the die. Patterns are 
considered essential in spotting forms 
yf Wreg la shape, 

Pattern to be used for spotting pur- 
poses is painted with a slow drying 
bright-colored paint, such as red lead, 
and then is superimposed on the casting. 
Rapping the pattern a few times serves 
to transfer the paint to the prominent 
high spots on the die member. These 
are then removed by milling, grinding, 
scraping, filing and polishing. Generally 
a series of such operations is necessary, 
until the face of the punch is spotted 
to within 0.010-in, or less of the pat- 
tern, cr actual dimensions. As the high 
sp: ts become less prominent and fewer in 
number, the tools are changed from 
coarse cutters to finer, and then from 
cutters to grinding wheels, files, hand 
scrappers and, finally, emery cloth for 
polishing. Particular care must be taken 
with this ccmponent, not only because 
it is the principal pressure member but 
also because it serves as the master for 
spotting the opposite member when it 
is required, 

When an accurate surface is obtained 
on the male member, practically the 
same operations are carried out on the 
female except that in this 
case the male component acts in place 
of a spotting pattern, In this operation, 


member, 


the opposing faces can be brushed with 
such contrasting colors as red lead and 


Prussian blue to bring out the high 
spots which otherwise would not show 
up as sharply on the shiny surface of the 
alloy. The male member generally is 
selected as the master from which to 
spot the female since it is the prime 
mover against the metal to be pressed 
and the finish of the -panel depends 
more upon the accuracy of this com- 
ponent than upon the female. In either 
case, as much time as may be needed 
to obtain matching surfaces 
should be taken. It is nct only easier to 
work on the die when out of the press 
than it is when in the press, but the 


perfectly 


machine is not tied up so long for the 
tryout. This is particularly true if the 
female section is overhead. 


Mating Draw Rings 


When draw cr binder rings are to be 
mated, again the male member is gen- 
erally selected as the master and the 
contour is surfaced as close to actual 
drawing or pattern dimensions as_ is 
practicable. As the face of these mem- 
bers is fairly regular, patterns are not 
usually used for spotting because fairly 
accurate surfaces can be obtained with- 
out them. Cast in draw beads, if used, 
are checked in the same manner as are 
the principal ccntours. When a satisfac- 
tory surface has been obtained, the 
male draw ring is used as a pattern 
for spotting the corresponding female 
section. 

Principal layout problem encountered 
with Kirksite castings involves balancing 
the die and marking off the reverse faces, 
or bases, of the die components so that 
the central pressure point on the punch 
will be perpendicular to the press bed and 
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HUGE DYNAMOMETERS: 


Electric Co.'s Ft. Wayne Works. 


reducer. 








Shown here being aligned for tests are two 
of the largest eddy current power absorbing machines ever built at General 
Capable of measuring power, they will be 
used at Wright Aerenautical Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J., to load a prime 
mover, or power source, which spins at a high speed. 
mover will be transmi'ted to the machines through a toraue meter and gear 
These 5000-hp water-cooled machines cannot operate as motors, but 
can abserb huge amounts of power 


Power of the prime 











platen. The objective is to avoid posi- 
tioning the die members in such a way 
that the sheet is being drawn, pushed, 
dragged and pulled simultaneously as a 
result of an angular contact. Theoretically, 
the position of base lines which are to be 
scribed om the die component should be 
readily established by reference to the 
working drawing. In actuality, when the 
vagaries of castirigs are taken into con- 
sideration, the diemaker is in a better po- 
sition to locate them correctly and, based 
on practical experience in press work, to 
improve upon the layout indicated. 

Once these base lines have been estab- 
lished on the male punch and opposing 
female member, similar lines must be 
scribed off on the draw or binder rings. 
However, in addition to determining the 
proper balance for these members, care 
must be taken that their contours will 
be in the correct relationship to those of 
the central die members. This is essential 
in order that the sheet metal blank will 
be in the proper position to be drawn by 
the punch. 

Milling off bases and finishing the in- 
side walls of the rings, and the vertical 
walls of the punch and corresponding fe- 
male, should be about the only machin- 
ing operation of any consequence that will 
have to be performed if proper provisions 
have been made in the patternmaking 
and molding department. Leader pin and 
bolt holes may have to be drilled and 
threaded and flat sections such as the 
surfaces for equalizer blocks may have 
to be milled off, but these are compara- 
tively minor operations. After the ma- 
chining operations have been completed, 
the die members should be rechecked to 
determine if any deficiencies in matching 
surfaces have been brought out as a result, 
in which case appropriate corrective 
measures should be taken before the die 
is placed in a press for tryout. 

Term “tryout” is self-explanatory in 
that this is the first opportunity to test 
out the die in the performance of its pre- 
scribed function, namely, to make the 
panel into the form called for on the de- 
sign drawing. The tryout of Kirksite dies 
does not present any problem nct en- 
countered with dies of cast iron, steel or 
other materials. The die assembly is con- 
veyed to the press as a unit and secured in 
Before 
operating the press, the dies should be 
examined to make certain that all chips, 
emery dust and dirt have been removed. 
If such materials are allowed to remain on 
the dies, the pressure of the press im- 
beds them in the die surfaces where their 
presence will cause imperfections in the 


the press in proper alignment. 


metal being drawn. 

The press then may be turned over a 
few times in progressive stages, before a 
panel is tried out, to see if any major de- 

(Please turn to Page 122) 
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WHEN YOU SAVE PRODUCTION TIME BY 





USING FEWER TYPES AND SIZES...THAT’S 


It’s the cost of using a fastener that counts 





And an important part of the cost of using a fastener is 
the cost of maintaining inventories, requisitioning from 
stock, handling many different styles and sizes. Careful 
analysis of fastening requirements and standardization on 
fewer types and sizes will help to speed up production 
and lower costs. 
RB&W Machine and Carriage Bolts 
Offer You Unlimited Variety 


RB&W engineers are available to help you determine the 
minimum variety of types and sizes of bolts and nuts 
which will meet your needs. And RB&W offers the maxi- 
mum range of product, a choice of many special metals, 
and the facilities of a versatile finishing department— 
from a single source of supply. 
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1. Reduce assembly time to a minimum by savings through 
use of accurate and uniform fasteners 
2. Make your men happier by giving them fasteners that make 
their work easier 

Reduce need for thorough plant inspection, due to confi- 
dence in supplier’s quality control 
i. Reduce the number and size of fasteners by proper design 
>. Purchase maximum holding power per dollar of initial cost, 
by specifying correct type and size of fasteners 
>». Simplify inventories by standardizing on fewer types and 
sizes of fasteners 
7. Save purchasing time by buying larger quantities from one 
supplier’s complete line 
8. Contribute to sales value of final product by using fasteners 
with a reputation for dependability and finish 








RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


102 yeas making sthhong ‘he things 


RBE&W bolts, nuts, screws, rivets 
and allied fastening products are 
manufactured in a broad range of 
styles, sizes and finishes. 


a * ° 

Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., 
Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Additional sales 
offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, Chattanooga, Portland, 
Seattle. Distributors from coast to 
coast. By ordering through your dis- 
tributor, ~ can get prompt ser- 
vice from his stocks for your normal 
needs. Also—the industry’s most 
complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 
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Fig. 2—Under- 
ground convey- 
or system which 
moves coils from 
the reels to pick- 
ling department 


Fig. 3 — Cradle 
which takes coil 
from reel and 
deposits it on 


conveyor system 


Flat Car Conveyor System 


SERVES 66-INCH 
HOT STRIP MILL 


Fig. 1—Coil of 
hot strip about 
to be transferred 
from coiler to 
conveyor 


WHAT is reported to be the only strip steel 
conveyor system of its kind in the world was re- 
cently placed in operation at the new 66-in. hot 
strip mill department of the Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va. Built beneath the floor level 
of the 66-in. hot mill building and the adjacent 
pickler building, the conveyor consists of 126 
small flat cars that are coupled together on an 
endless oval track. Total distance around the 
oval path of the conveyor is 636 ft; from end 
to end the oval is 300 ft. 

Average length of time the coil is on the con- 
veyor is 120 min. Average temperature of a 
coil when it is placed on the conveyor by the 
turn-down rig is 1000 to 1200° F. ‘When the 
coil comes off the conveyor to go up the elevator 
conveyor enroute to the picklers, the tempera- 
ture has dropped to 200 to 300° F. 

Operated by electrical controls, the conveyor 
brings empty cars into position before the 66-in. 
hot mill reels, receives a 6500-lb coil, then goes 
forward. On the opposite side of the conveyor 
under the pickler building, one coil is unloaded 
each time the conveyor stops. The coils are 
raised to floor level in the pickling building to 
be started through the many finishing processes 
in which hot strip steel is made into tin plate 
or various types of steel sheets. 
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CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO USE 
STANDARD CARBOLOY TOOLS 
_AT PRICES THIS LOW? 


Y check these prices against ordinary tools: 
TOOL PRICE 
























Style T-4 5/16” sq. Turning Tool $ 84 





Style T-13 34” sq. Turning Tool 90 














Style T-15 ¥_” sq. Threading Tool 1.14 
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When you add up 
improvements like these: 


—Big production-increases—excellent 
finish—extreme accuracy—the elimina- 
tion of extra operations—and vastly in- 
creased tool life... 


..- Obtained at an initial investment cost 
but little more than ordinary tools, and 
actually lower in some cases... 


Don’t you come face-to-face with the 
question: “Can we afford NOT to use 
Standard Carboloy* Tools?” 


Investigate Carboloy* “Standards”’ for 
your plant—write for Catalog GT-175R. 
Carboloy Company, Inc., 11141 E. Eight 


Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan. 














(TRADEMARK) COAST TO COAST: 
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Engineering News at a Glance 








PLATING: 


of massive 


MASSIVE 


appearance 


HANDLES 
W idespread 
bumpers and grillwork on the postwar 
auto thrust new problems in the lap 
of the plating engineers. At Heil Pro- 
cess Equipment Corp., Cleveland, en- 
gineers developed a heavy duty anode 
particularly adaptable for fast plating 
heavy metal work. Taller and heavier 
than an average size man, its design 
includes special hooks for hoisting in 


Ac ( ord- 


ing to the company, sawtooth design of 


and out of large plating tanks. 


the anode s also have better throwing 
power as well as S¢ veral times the cur- 
rent-carrying capacity of standard units 


11S¢ d prey iously, 


X-RAYS PROBE MATERIALS: | Possi 
bility that samples of coal, tetraethyl 
lead in gasoline, and plastics may he 
analyzed by a new method of x-ray ab- 
sorption—created from a wartime-devel 
oped test of fuzes for hand grenades 


was revealed recently in Atlantic City, 


scene of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety meetings. The technique, describ: d 
by Dr. Herman A. Liebhafsky of the 


General Electric research lab, Schenec 
tady, N. Y., also has been used for cer- 
tain ultimate 
mination of the amount of oxygen. in 
compounds of carbon, hydrogen and 
According to the 


amount cf energy taken from an x-ray 


oxygen. doctor, 


beam passing through a given mass of 
material is always the same, be the ma- 
terial hot or cold 


solid, 


gaseous, liquid o1 


RADAR—POLICE AID: From _ Nor- 
walk, Conn.., 


Eastern Industries Inc., reports the de- 


Automatic Signal Division, 


velopment of radar equipment that can 
be used to determine the speed of cars 
on streets and highways, among many 
other industrial applications. Accord- 
ing to the company, the instrument 
clocks cars at speeds of 0 to 100 mph 
with accuracy of within 2 mph, Its op- 
aating zone extends for about 150 ft 
ingfront of the transmitter-receiver unit. 
It Nso can be hooked up with a graphic 


recorder to provide permanent readings. 


TEXTILE FINISH FOR METALS: New 
system of fiber spraying metal and other 
materials by means of a special cart- 
ridge-loaded fiber gun was among the 
latest developments shown at the first 
postwar British Industries Fair held dur- 
ing the early part of May in London and 
Birmingham. The process, used exten- 
sively in Britain for decorating interiors 
of public vehicles, automobiles and air- 
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analyses, such as deter-* 


craft, provides a textile finish (in 16 
colors) that is suede-like in texture, fade- 
less and condensation resisting. Color 
is added by application of an adhesive 
in the desired shade on the material be- 
ing finished, just prior to spraying the 
surface with the powdered fiber—while 
the adhesive is still moist. Gun used in 
the process is capable of covering some 


60 sq ft of surface with each loading. 


BIG BRASS USER: Among the big 
bronze and brass users is the jewelry in- 
dustry which consumes many pounds of 
the metal in making countless adornments 
for women. This year, manufacturers are 
expected to consume about 25,000,000 
lb of copper, brass, bronze and_ nickel 
silver. According to the Copper & Brass 
Research Association, New York, copper 
and copper alloys are used by the industry 
largely in the form of sheet or strip and 


wire. 


MAKES FLYING SAFER: Two im- 
portant safety factors are embodied in 
the new tandem-type high pressure fuel 
pump developed recently by Pesco Prod- 
ucts Division, Borg-Warner Corp., Cleve- 
land, for use with turbo-jet engines and 
aircraft gas turbines. First, if the main 
engine pump should fail, Pesco’s standby 
pump can supply enough fuel to operate 
the engine at full power. Second, the de- 
velopment, which is installed on the en- 
gine accessory drive gear box, eliminates 
about 30 Ib in weight. The tandem pump 
primarily consists of two standard type 
fuel pumps combined with automatie 
changeover valves, all enclosed in one 


housing. 


BETTER FUEL NOZZLE: Keith V. 
Smith of the Westinghouse Research lab 
recently perfected a fuel nozzle which 
may be a decided factor in speeding 
up development of the gas turbine for 
locomotive and marine use. Spraying 
a solid cone of heavy fog, it performs 
effectively below the drizzle point of 
the conventional mechanical atomizing 
unit. The new nozzle, it is revealed, 
enables a minimum of 96 per cent of 
the heat potential of fuel oil to be con- 
verted into energy. Key to its atomizing 
power is a very small flow of relatively 
low-pressure compressed air—less than 
1 cfm—that enters through six tiny air 
ducts cut at an angle in the nozzle. As 
these separate streams of air enter the 
atomizer, their whirling motion sets up 
a miniature cyclone. This air blast col- 
lides with incoming fuel, splitting the 
heavy oil into droplets so fine that they 


approach the size of fog particles. The 
development is to be used in connection 
with a 2000-hp gas turbine generator 
set now under experimental development 
at the company’s South Philadelphia 
Works, 


TIRES—ADDED INCENTIVE: Use of 
pneumatic tires is a great factor in the 
widespread adoption of the 2000-lb fork 
lift truck in industry, according to the 
results of a survey conducted by Hyster 
Co., Portland, in all of the 20 basic 
classifications of manufacturing indus- 
ties established by the Department of 
Commerce. Popularity of rubber-tire 
equipped trucks is due to the fact they 
allow greater operating speeds, and per- 
mit operation over slippery and rough 
surfaces and on steep grades both in- 
side and outside plant buildings. Ac- 
cording to the survey, these trucks pro- 
vide an average saving of 66% cents per 
ton over previous handling methods, in- 
cluding both heavy and light materials. 
Most of the savings are derived from 
freight-car loading and unloading op- 


erations. 


SIMPLIFIES JOB: In Detroit, it was 
learned, the nib type taps coupled to hol- 
low shanks produced by Detroit Tap & 
Tool Co. are particularly useful in tapping 
pipe couplings where fairly long «shank 
taps are normally used, tapping through 
several parts at one time and allowing the 
tapped parts to load up on the long shank. 
Thirty per cent lighter, the shanks are 
manufactured from steel tubing with an 
internally broached spline. They also in- 
clude a knurled portion on the outside 
diameter to assist the operator with oily 
hands in removing the tap from the chuck 
quickly. 


ADJUSTS TO ANY SPEED: An im- 
proved power transmission, invented by 
Joseph E. Anderson, an engineer, in 
which input and cutput shafts are per- 
manently gear connected is constructed 
so that specd of the output shaft may 
be reversed in direction of rotation with- 
out shifting gears or frictionally trans- 
mitting the power from the input shaft 
to the output shaft. According to Charles 
M. Zust, New York, which recently ac- 
quired manufacturing and sales franchises 
cn the development, the output torque 
of the transmission, called the Constan- 
torque variable speed reducer, is at all 
times equal to the input torque at all 
speed ratios whether in forward or re- 
verse direction. The unit operates on 
the principle of dissipating such revolu- 
tions not required on the output shaft. 
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announcing a basically new idea 






SYNCHRO-TROL Packaged Controls 


You'll profit many ways from this newest 
Westinghouse first in resistance welding... 
Synchro-Trol controls that come to you as a 
factory-tested, factory-assembled, compact, 
packaged unit. 

It simplifies your operation because it brings 
all controls together in one cabinet. You get 
swift, easy settings and tamperproof protec- 
tion. It simplifies installation, for it eliminates 
multiple connections, awkward sizes and com- 


plicated mountings. You can save up to 50% 


(0) 








Illustration shows one type of arrangement for 
resistance welding. Panels can be substituted 
quickly and easily to employ other functions. 


Get the full story in this new book 
that tells you how to form combi- 
nations of the subunits and gain 
the special advantages they offer. 
Ask for booklet B-3839. 


June 16, 1947 


in floor space. And it simplifies buying, since 
you select only the units you need. 

You can choose from eight basic subunits 
and five auxiliary subunits to build up your 
Synchro-Trol (see panel), plus a blank panel 
to house any small controls required for your 
special process. Get the facts today from your 
nearest Westinghouse office on the ways 
Synchro-Trol can bring new flexibility to your 
resistance welding operations. Or write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. 
Box 2025, Buffalo 5, N. Y. J-21418 


HERE'S 
Y Uc 

OUR SYNC, co a up 
You take the b OL 
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In functioning as a clutch to prvtect a 
motor under overload conditions, the 
unit can be arranged with an auxiliary 
solenoid overload release. 


GAS-FILLED MOTORS: Two special 
300-hp, 240-rpm inert-gas-filled synchron- 
ous motors now being built by General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for use 
in an inflammable atmosphere incorporate 
all necessary features into one simple, 
smooth design. The gas is under sufti- 
cient pressure so that any leakage will be 
outward and no air or inflammable gas 
will get into the motor. Besides sealed 
chambers which contain the noncom- 
bustible gas, the motors also feature built- 


in coolers. 


PHASE MICROSCOPY: Many micro- 
scopic materials are so transparent that 
their details differ from the background 
in either refractive index or actual thick- 
ness, resulting in a difference in light path 
too small to be seen by conventional 
microscopic methods. A new develop- 
ment—phase microscopy—developed by 
scientists of American Optical Co., 
renders such details visible with sufficient 
resolving power for identification. Besides 
the standard microscope, the instrument 
makes use of an annular diaphragm in 
connection with the substage condenser, 
illuminating the specimen with a hollow 
cone of light. A special diffraction plate 
is inserted within the microscope objec- 
tive. Depending on kind of diffraction 


plate used, regions within the specimen 
of different optical paths can be made 
bright on a dark background or dark on 
a light background. Invisible phase differ- 
ences of light are converted into illumina- 
tion differences to which the eye is sensi- 
tive, 


MECHANICAL “GENIUS”: Solutions 
to complex supersonic aerodynamic 
problems are produced in one-sixteenth 
the time required by trained mathema- 
ticians by one of the latest computing 
devices, a new electric calculator now 
at work for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Built by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, the develop- 
ment solves difficult transonic aerody- 
namic equations containing as many as 
36 unknown terms or variable coef- 
ficients without error. Built-in check 
circuits prevent the calculating process 
from continuing on a problem if each 
step is not correct or fully completed. 
Even while computing unattended the 
machine will drop calculations in which 
an error is found and proceed to an- 
other portion of the problem which is 
unaffected by the error; or to an en- 
tirely new problem automatically. 


PRODUCES LOW-COST TOOLS: Re- 
duction of the cost and time consumed 
in the manufacture of tools can now be 
achieved, and more serviceable and gen- 
erally improved tools produced through 
use of low pressure laminating tech- 
niques, according to Lawrence ‘Wittman, 


tool development engineer, Republic 
Aviation Corp. Stating that the sav- 
ing of over $100,000 in tooling costs, 
on applicable tooling, during its first 
full year’s use at Republic is ample ev- 
idence of the economy of this tooling 
system. He pointed out that laminate 
tooling is applicable to a wide range 
of tool types wherever contours or odd 
shapes need to be maintained. The in- 
herent accuracy, low bulk and light 
weight of laminated tools, combined 
with versatile methods employed in their 
manufacture, makes the system adapt- 
able to not only the aircraft, but also 
auto, bus, truck, boat and sheet metal 
products industries. 


COMPARES WHILE AT WORK: Sev- 
eral German developments caught the at- 
tention of visitors at the Frankford Ar- 
senal exhibit recently—sponsored joint- 
ly by the Office of Technical Services, 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance (Army ) 
and the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. One of them, a_ precision 
grinder uses a novel optical system that 
enables the operator to compare his work 
with the engineer’s drawing as the work 
proceeds. The machine is used for mak- 
ing templates, cylindrical forms and 
other complicated shapes. Other machines 
that attracted attention were a jig borer 
which drills jigs to the extremely close 
tolerance of 1/400,000th of inch, and an 
ultramicrometer which measures radial 
tolerances to a precision of 0.4 to 10.0 
microns, 
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PLANNING MODELS: To help engineers in crystallizing 
new ideas for improving production and manufacturing 
methods, Visual Production Planning Inc., Pittsburgh, cur- 
rently is turning out a complete line of materials-handling 
equipment—built to %4-in. scale. As shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, the tiny models consist of various types 





of belt and roller conveyors, rack conveyors, transport, mo- 

torized and hand trucks, shelving, bins, tote boxes of all 

sizes, as well as skids and skid boxes in most standard 

dimensions. Production of the miniatures was instigated by 

a demand for such models to be used in conjunction with 
its 3-dimensional template-base machine tool models 
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Today! 


RECEIVED ORDER FOR STOCK 52100 TUBES= 














gomorr OW ORDER SHIPPED FROM OUR MILL STOCK= 


To provide fast delivery of 52100 seamless steel tubes, 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company maintains a 
mill stock of 101 sizes—ranging from 1” to 10%” O.D. 


Your orders for warehouse quantities of 52100 tubes 
in these stock sizes can be shipped within 24 hours 
after receipt! 


In each shipment, you are sure of getting 52100 tubes 
of the same high tensile strength, extreme hardenabil- 
ity, high fatigue strength and excellent machinability. 
Precise manufacturing of 52100 tubes—from melt 


YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


June 16, 1947 


shop through final inspection—is controlled entirely 
within the Timken Steel and Tube Division. 


So for prompt deliveries and uniform quality, write, 
wire or telephone us your order for 52100 seamless 
steel tubes. For up to date information each month on 
sizes, tolerances, finishes and prices of available 52100 
tubing, ask to be added to our regular 52100 mill 
stock mailing list. Steel and Tube Division, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 








Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tooi 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seamless steel tubing, 
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The speed cleaning of the airless Wheelabrator = 
is playing a vital role in helping to solve the od. 
present critical railway car shortage. Its faster _ 
more thorough cleaning of all sizes and shapes sin 
of castings saves many hours daily in the pro- E 
duction of these much needed parts. meh 
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e At the General Railway Switch Co., Rochester, N. Y., ial 
a 36” x 42”’ Wheelabrator Tumblast is cleaning the same time 
amount of work in sixteen hours that formerly took 24 fe 
hours on 2 airblast tables. This work includes steel cast- rem 
ings, cable pulleys, signal mounts, etc. a Io 
gree 
* 1500 pound loads of annealed castings are being cleaned “i 
a re ] 
. ° ad ad 
This 36" x 42" Wheelabrator Tumblast cleaned a in from 10 to 12 minutes by a 48" x 72" Wheelabrator S¢ 
quantity of steel locomotive castings in 57 minutes Tumblast installed in the Harrison Foundry, Attica, the 
that formerly required 19 hours by airblasting at a : t i steel 
the Balmar Corp., Baltimore. Indiana. Here, the Wheelabrator is cleaning work in 8 ch 
cChLO 
hours that took 24 hours to clean by the previous method. cap 
e A Wheelabrator Tumblast, installed at the Canadian pera 
x ; siti 
Bronze Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada cleans seventy-five raat 
TYPICAL USERS 5’’ x 9” journal bearings, weighing 18 Ibs. each, in 4 proc 
New York Air Brake Co. minutes. Former methods took 30 minutes to clean the Al 
Pratt & Letchworth Co. ao Se £ k 
American Steel Castings Co. same amount Of work. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Unitcast Corp. 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
The Griffin Wheel Co. 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. : 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., ; 
Ltd. ‘ 
The Locomotive Finished Mat- 
erial Co. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
Magnus Metal Division tila Me WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
on ean Gee ae ri ~~ (FORMERLY AMERICAN FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO.) 
e win Locomotive Works , . 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 509 S. Byrkit St... Mishawaka, Indiana 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
General Railway Switch Co. 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
Electric Steel Castings Co. D 
Falk Corp. ul 
In 
as 
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Annealing Salt 


(Continued from Page 87) 
essary annealing and flux removal. These 
steps require 59 min for the process 
alone without including handling time. 
Also, several of these steps are relatively 
expensive to maintain. In the search for 
better methods of mass-producing ex- 
haust manifold equipment at reduced 
costs, the research department began a 
Result of these 
experiments produced a new and com- 


series of experiments, 


pletely successful method for annealing 
18-8 stainless steel and the removal of 
welding flux. This process is faster and 
more economical than the former meth- 
od. Patent applications on this innova- 
tion have been made by the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. from whom specific details 
may be obtained. 

Zarly in the course of investigations 
it was decided that the simplest and 
most economical method for meeting 
the requirements would be by the use 
of molten salt bath, for annealing, fol- 
lowed by a cold pickle acid bath. Such 
a salt must have several important char- 
acteristics: (1) It must have a viscosity 
at operating temperature which is low 
enough to permit low drag out to save 
time and cost. (2) It must react with the 
flux, to dissolve it. (3) It must provide 
a uniform oxide scale of a type easily 
removed by pickling. (4) It must have 
a low enough melting point and a de- 
gree of stability which will permit it to 
be safe for employees and the parts to 
be processed. 

Several salt mixtures have been on 
the. market for heat treatment of carbon 
steels. One of these salts, pure barium 
chloride, was recommended as_ being 
capable of operating at required tem- 
peratures without appreciable decompo- 
sition. Since the parts are of stainless 
steel, with high corrosion resistance, the 
process of rectification was unnecessary. 

An electrically heated salt bath, the 


furnace of which consists of a well in- 
sulated tank lined with tile, was used. 
Metal electrodes immersed in the salt 
conducted the low voltage alternating 
current that was used to heat the bath. 
The furnace was designed to operate at 
temperatures ranging *from 1950° to 
1980° F. When the furnace was first 
operated, it immediately became appar- 
ent that pure barium chloride has many 
disadvantages for use with stainless steel. 
It decomposes quite appreciably at 
1950° F. As a matter of fact, damaging 
quantities of chlorine gas were liberated 
by the bath for the first 3 or 4 weeks 
it was in operation. After this length of 
time the unrectified bath proceeded to 
dissolve material at the grain boundaries 
of the cast electrodes which were origi- 
nally provided with the installation. At 
the end of 26 days, the first set of them 
failed completely. Another set was_ in- 
stalled and it too succumbed to the cor- 
rosive action of the unrectified salt 
within a few days. At this time the fur- 
nace was shut down and a series of ex- 
periments were conducted with various 
metals to get a suitable electrode ma- 
terial, 


Wrought Bars of Inconel 


Finally, a set of 3-in. round forged 
bars of Inconel were welded on to the 
arms of the electrodes in place of the 
cast stubs. These wrought bars have 
been in use for a good many months 
now and show no signs of wear. A met- 
allographic examination showed that the 
salt had penetrated the surface approxi- 
mately 0.003-in. It was felt that if this 
metal could be removed the parts would 
be suitable for use. In order to effect 
this removal the parts were scaled at 
1980° F and pickled, but the problem 
was not solved. After a few weeks every 
tiny pore, crack and scratch became a 
tiny rust spot. It was then decided to 
learn whether any salt was available for 
use as a heat treating medium for 18-8 
stainless. 


Several commercial producers of heat 
treating salts were contacted and sam- 
ples of their salts operating between 
1650° and 2000° F were obtained. Each 
was heated to a temperature of 1750° F 
im either an Inconel or stainless steel 
pot by means of a circular gas fired fur- 
nace. Samples of stainless steel were 
then immersed in the salts for varying 
lengths of time and either quenched in 
water or allowed to cool in air. In order 
to determine whether or not pickling 
was absolutely necessary, some samples 
were pickled and other samples were 
not. 

General properties of each salt such 
as fuming tendencies, mobility, sludge 
formation and so on were observed. 
Stainless steel samples were sectioned 
and examined metallographically to de- 
termine the extent of attack if any. Salts 
which were tested were all either pure 
barium chloride or barium chloride with 
other compounds added. 

When first heated, pure barium chlor- 
ide liberates chlorine gas as mentioned 
before. It makes no difference whether 
it is heated electrically or by gas. No 
considerable amount of sludge is formed 
if the salt is not rectified. During the 
first few hours of operation, the salt 
comes off quite easily on quenching in 
water, but by the second day it becomes 
very tenacious and extremely difficult 
to remove. Parts treated in this medium 
will rust badly if every trace of salt is 
not removed within a very short time 
after treatment. At first intergranular at- 
tack on the steel is relatively small, but 
as the bath becomes contaminated with 
the oxide of barium, the intergranular 
attack increases markedly. 

After the bath had run for 24 hours 
without rectification, sodium chloride 
was added in rather large amounts. A 
great amount of white, acrid smoke, ap- 
parently sodium oxide, was evolved. Af- 
ter this treatment an attempt was made 
to maintain a rectified condition with a 


commercial rectifier. A large amount of 





DELICATE LOAD: 





In order to maintain a critical line- 
up of 0.001-in. at the shaft, this 65,000-Ib, 7-unit alternat- 
ing to direct current motor-generator set had to be shipped 
assembled from General Electric Co.’s Fort Wayne, Ind., 
works. To be used with a large dragline excavator, the 





33 ft long set has a selfsupporting base 36 in. deep and 
an overall height of about 7 ft. 
chronous mo‘or, 2 hoist direct current generators, 2 drag 
direct current generators, one swing direct current generator 
and one thermal magnetic shunt direct current exciter 


It consists ef one syn- 
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hard sludge was formed, and from all 
indications the bath was finally rectified. 
Salts A and B may be considered si- 
multaneously because they are so simi- 
lar. They appeared to be composed of 
barium chloride to which had been 
added sodium and potassium chlorides. 
They both fumed rather badly, but pre- 
sented a clear surface and produced lit- 
tle sludge. Neither salt was rectified 
during the tests. The same effect was 
shown here that appeared with pure 
barium chloride, namely, after operating 
for a while the salt becomes hard to re- 
move. This stage took longer to reach 
in the cases of these salts than with pure 
barium chloride. Each of them quenched 
rather quietly and gave a dull brown to 
black surface on the metal which was 
easily removed by pickling. Again, pick- 
ling was shown to be insufficient for 
complete salt removal. Parts rusted over 
night in areas contaminated by the salt. 
The flux-removing properties of the 
rather Intergranular 
corrosion was not excessive until after 
the bath had been operated for a rela- 
tively long time without rectification. 


salts were poor. 


Salts C and D may be considered to- 
gether, also, because of their similarity. 
They both have the property of being 
constantly rectified by a blanket of 
powdered carbon and carbide 
over the entire surface of the bath. The 
carbon serves as a neutral insulator be- 
tween the barium chloride and air while 
the silicon chloride reacts with any bar- 
ium oxide that is formed. The rectifier 
is added to the bath as a fine powder 
which floats on the surface. As the sili- 
con carbide is used up a hard sludge is 


silicon 


formed, some of which goes to the bot- 
tom while the remainder is supported 
by the film of floating carbon and un- 
reacted silicon carbide. This sludge and 
the presence of the film on the surface 
made the use of this salt undesirable 
when another was found which would 
do the same job without these disad- 
vantages. 


Neutral Salts C and D Recommended 


At operations which take place over 
1700° F or where a neutral salt is re- 
quired, salts C and D would be highly 
recommended, They were far superior 
to the other commercial salts tested. 
One of them is designed for the heat 
treatment of ordinary alloy steels and 
the other for the heat treatment of a 
high chrome alloy. Difference in their 
behavior toward 18-8 stainless steel is 
quite noticeable; in 5 min, one of them 
will produce a layer of heavily cor- 
roded material about 0.003-in. deep. 
Unlike the similar layer produced by 
pure barium chloride, this one pickles 
off almost completely. The other salt 
dees not contribute greatly to intergran- 
ular attack. 

These salts reacted violently when 
quenched in water. They crackled loud- 
ly and spattered hot salt and water over 
a wide area. This condition may be 
caused by the blanket material which 
sticks to the parts as they are pulled 
through it upon being removed from 
the pot. Also, unlike the other salts in 
their quenching action, the surface of 
the metal was bright and practically free 
of all salt. If the parts are cooled in air 
it becomes a simple matter to remove 
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MULTI-RANGE ARC WELDER 

By Hobart Brothers Co., Box DM-738, Troy, 
O. Bulletin illustrates and gives applications 
and features of the multi-range arc welder 
with dual control and remote control. 


HYDRAULIC OVERLOAD PITMAN 

By Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., 2835 Tweifth 
avenue south, Minneapolis 7, Minn, Four- 
page *bulletin gives information on specifica 
tions, operation and dimensions required for 
installation of the hydraulic overload pit- 


man, 


ORGANIC CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES 
By B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 324 Rose 
building, Cleveland 15. Technical bulle- 
tins describe Good-rite Rhodanine and 
Good-rite 2-Amincethyl sulphuric acid. 


SIMPLEX UTIL-A-TOOL 

By Templeton, Kenly & Co., Cicero, IIl. 
Bulletin describes in detail various indus- 
trial plant uses of the Util-A-Tool. Specifi- 
cation charts and price lists are also in- 
cluded. 


POWDER METALLURGY 

By Keystone Carbon Co. Inc., St. Marys, 
Pa. A 44-page illustrated booklet in two 
sections. The first section covers powdered 
metal parts—their applications, design styles 
and specifications. Second section on pow- 
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dered metal bearings describes and illustrates 
installation of Selflube bearings. Bearing 
sizes and code numbers are included. 


NONFERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS 
By Federated Metals Division of American 
Smelting and Refining Co., Pittsburgh. Bul- 
letin describes a few of the nonferrous al- 
loys manufactured by the company, such 
as aluminum alloys,’ babbitt metal bearing 
alloys, copper alloys, lead alloys, etc. 


MILLING MACHINE 

By Van Norman Co., Springfield 7, Mass. 
Bulletin gives concise and complete informa- 
tion on No. 2 heavy horizontal milling 
machine, Specifications include information 
on both plain and universal models. 


CYCLING PLANT 

By Fluor Corp. Ltd., 2500 South Atlantic 
boulevard, Los Angeles 22. A_ colorful 
32-page booklet illustrating and describing 
the South Coles Levee cycling plant which 
the company designed and constructed. 


POWER DRIVE CIRCLE ESS FLEXIBLE 
SHAFTING 

By F. W. Stewart Mfg.. Corp., 4311 Ravens- 
wood avenue, Chicago 18. Four-page bul- 
letin describes and illustrates various types 
of flexible shafts available and gives the 
list price, 











the salt. Both of these salts removed 
most of the welding flux from the sam- 
ples, but in no instance was this re- 
moval complete. 

Pure sodium carbonate is the one 
salt which was tested as a heat treat- 
ing medium for 18-8 stainless steel 
which emerged as a completely satis- 
factory product. It is practically an ideal 
salt because it needs no rectification. 
Baths which have been operated con- 
tinuously for a month show no signs 
of giving trouble. The salt is easily re- 
moved from the parts by acid and the 
light scale formed by 5 min immersion 
can be removed by a cold pickle which 
has been developed by research. This 
makes the entire problem of heat treat- 
ing welded sections very simple, since 
all silica base materials are very sol- 
uble in sodium carbonate welding fluxes 
are easily removed in the bath. This 
makes it possible to complete the heat 
treating cycle merely by a 5 min im- 
mersion in the molten sodium carbon- 
ate followed by a cold water quench. 

Parts are then placed in dilute sul- 
phuric acid to remove the salt, rinsed 
and placed in the cold pickle for 5 min. 
After this treatment the parts are free 
of all salt and flux and possess a very 
bright finish. Test bars, which were 
strain hardened by stretching them to 
75 per cent of their total possible elon- 
gation, will give an additional 35 per 
cent elongation by this 5 min treat- 
ment at 1650° F. Fifteen minutes in 
an air furnace at 1980° F will produce 
an additional 40-45 per cent elongation 
on similar test bars. 

Up to about 1700° F there is no fum- 
ing, but at 1725° F it is noticeable and 
at 1750° F it becomes excessive. Since 
the bath needs no rectification, it pro- 
duces little or no sludge other than the 
contaminants introduced by the parts 
themselves. It always presents a clean 
surface and quenches very quietly. Due 
to its mobility there is very little drag 
out and the salt that does stick to the 
parts is easily removed. Cost of the 
salt itself is far below that of usual 
commercial heat treating salts. From 
the standpoint of ease of operation, 
safety and cost, pure sodium carbonate 
is by far the best heat treating medium 
for 18-8 stainless’ steel that has been 
tested in the Ryan experimental labora- 
tory. The results given in the accom- 
panying table may help to compare the 
properties of the various salts. Each one 
is rated, A, B, C or D according to our 
opinion of the desirability of its be- 
havior in large scale production where 
it is necessary to heat treat 18-8 stain- 
less steel parts for short periods. 

In view of the fact that all of the 
commercial salts which were tested 
were essentially barium chlorides with 
minor additions, it may be interesting 
to discuss what actually occurs in a 
barium chloride bath operating at high 
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S 44 Revere produces the following 
‘ metals in strip form: ‘ 
COPPER » 
BRASS : y , 
BRONZE * 
NICKEL SILVER , 
CUPRO-NICKEL oom 2 
i / 
in a wide variety of gauges, 
widths, lengths and tempers 
\ 
a: 








REVERE 
STRIPS and ROLLS 
for 
fast, economical 


fabrication 





Revere Metals in strip and roll form are widely 
used through industry for the manufacture of 
parts and products by such processes as deep 
drawing, stamping, punching, spinning, emboss- 
ing, rolling, etching, soldering, polishing, plating. 

Special finishes, such as embossed, polished, 
etc., are available for some alloys and forms. 
Naturally, the value of such finishes depends 
upon two main factors: the fabrication processes 
through which the metal is put in your plant, 
and the nature of the articles or parts you make. 
Where suitable, special finishes often reduce 
costs and improve the beauty, attractiveness or 
service of the finished product. 


BRASS 


Probably most manufacturers when they think 
of non-ferrous strip think of brass, because it is 
an old and honored metal, corrosion-resistant, 
and adaptable to a wide range of fabrication con- 
ditions, from simple stamping to exceptionally 
deep drawing, as in cartridge cases. Yet it should 
be remembered that brass is not just brass. There 
are many different brasses which vary in their 
composition, In addition, each brass alloy can 
be had in a variety of physical conditions. By 
rigid control of processing in the Revere Mills, 
strict specifications as to temper, hardness, and 
grain size are met. 


COPPER — BRONZE 
NICKEL SILVER — CUPRO-NICKEL 


But in addition to brass strip, Revere also 
produces strip in copper, bronze, nickel silver, 
and cupro-nickel. As is the case with brass, each 
of these is available in a range of compositions 
and physical characteristics. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The importance of a careful study of both 
composition and physical properties cannot be 
stressed too often, particularly at this time, when 
certain war developments in the metal industry 
should be taken into account. It might be, for 
example, that a difference in alloy, temper, 
gauge or dimensions would make manufactur- 
ing economies possible by increasing the 
number of draws between anneals. 

Worthy of consideration when specifying 
strip is the question of gauge and width. It is 
sometimes the case that a reduction in the cost 
of the material can be achieved by slight changes 
in gauge and width. To this saving may be 
added an additional one—reduction in amount 
of scrap. Though scrap from strip has a high 
re-sale value, it COsts money to segregate and 
bale it, and any reduction in its amount repre- 
sents a saving. 

Strip is an exceptionally useful form of metal. 
Revere will gladly cooperate with you in study- 
ing the important subject of specification. 

On this page you will find technical data on 
only a few of the Revere Metals produced in 
strip and other forms as well. If you require 
further information, get in touch with any 
Revere Office or distributor. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Cioage Tl; pe ag Mich,; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 


COMMERCIAL BRONZE, 90% 


Alloy no. 120 © (copper 90.0%, zinc 10.0%) 


Forms available: sheet, strip, plate, rod, tube, 
forgings. 
General Properties: Revere Commercial Bronze, 
90%, has high ductility. Compared to copper, it 
has higher tensile strength _ lower thermal 
properties 
Typical uses: Commercial Bronze, 90%, is used 
for costume jewelry, compacts and lipstick cases. 
Also recommended for forgings, screws, weather 
stripping and standard hardware. 
Working Properties: Cold-working, soldering, 
os —excellent. Hot-working — excellent. 
ae poor. Welding—gas, carbon arc, 
metal arc. 


ASTM specifications: Sheet: B36, B130. Rod: B134 


RED-BRASS, 85% 


(Rich Low Brass) @ Alloy no. 130 © (copper 
85.0%, zine 15.0%) 


Forms available: sheet, strip, plate, rod, wire, 
tube, pipe and lockseam tubing. 

General Properties: Revere Red-Brass, 85%, has 
higher strength and greater ductility than copper, 
and its excellent corrosion resistance often exceeds 
that of copper, as in salt water. 

Typical uses: Red-Brass, 85%, is recommended 
for jewelry, name plates, badges, tags, dials, 
hardware, etched parts. For tubing and pipe for 
oil and ‘utility fields and plumbing. Also for 
automobile radiators, bellows and flexible tubing. 
Working Properties: Cold-working, soldering, 
polishing — excellent. Hot- working — good. 
Machining—fair. Welding— gas, carbon arc, metal 
arc, spot and seam welding for thin gauge. 
ASTM specifications: Sheet: B36, B111, B135. 
Rod: B134. Tube: B43. 


SEVENTY-THIRTY BRASS 


(Cartridge Brass) @ Alloy no. 160 @ (copper 
70.0%, zine 30.0%) 


Forms available: sheet, strip, tube, rod, rectangu- 
lar bar and lockseam tubing. 

General Properties: Revere Seventy-Thirty Brass 
has the best combination of ductility and strength 
of all the brasses and accordingly has superior 
cold-working properties. 

Typical uses: Seventy-Thirty Brass is recom- 
mended for cartridge cases, ammunition com- 
ponents and for any difficult deep drawing, 
stamping or spinning job. 

Working Properties: Cold-working, soldering, 
polishing — excellent. Hot-working — good. 
Machining—fair. Welding—gas, carbon arc, metal 
arc, spot and seam welding for thin gauge. 
ASTM spectfications: Sheet: B19, B36.Tube: B135. 
Rod: B134. 


YELLOW BRASS 
Alloy no. 170 © (copper 66.0%, zinc 34.0%) 


Forms avatlable: sheet, strip, rod, wire, and lock- 
seam tubing. 
General gps towe | Revere Yellow Brass possesses 
excellent cold-working properties with good 
corrosion resistance. Mechanical properties and 
corrosion resistance are similar to those of alloys 
no. 160 and no. 165. 
Typical uses: Yellow Brass is recommended for 
pins, rivets, eyelets, auto radiator cores, heating 
units, lamp ‘bodies and reflectors, electrical sockets, 
and drawn shapes. Also for deep drawing, stamp- 
ing, spinning, etching and rolling for practically 
all fabricating processes. 
Working Properties: Cold-working, soldering, 
polishing—excellent. Machining—tair. Welding— 
s, carbon arc, metal arc, spot and seam welding 
er thin gauge. 
ASTM specifications: Sheet: B36. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE, 5% (A) 


Alloy no. 308 © (copper 95.0%, phosphorus 
0.05%, tin 5.0%) 
Forms available; sheet, strip, rod. 
General Properties: Revere Phosphor Bronze, 
grade A, possesses high tensile strength, high 
resistance to corrosion and fatigue and has a low 
friction coefficient. It is also highly resistant to 
season cracking. 
Typical uses: Revere Phosphor Bronze, grade 
A, is used for springs, diaphragms, bellows, 
lock washers, cotter pins, fuse clips, clutch discs, 
screw machine stock, perforated sheets, etc. 
Working Properties: Cold-working, soldering, 
polishing — excellent. Hot-working — poor. 
Machining—fair. Welding—gas, carbon arc, 
metal arc, spot and seam welding for thin gauge. 
oo ig specifications: Sheet: B100, B103. Rod: 
139. 


NICKEL SILVER, 18% (A) 


Alloy no. 533 @ (copper 65.5%, nickel 
18.0%, zine 16.5%) 
Forms available: sheet, strip, lockseam tubing. 


General Properties: Revere Nickel Silver has high 
resistance to corrosion and tarnish. It is also 
malleable and ductile. 

Typical uses: Nickel Silver is recommended for 
marine and automotive trim, hardware, architec- 
tural panels and extruded shapes, lighting, electri- 
cal and plumbing fixtures, various equipment of 
the process industries, tableware, jewelry, stamping 
and etching. 

Working Properties: Cold-working, soldering, 
polishing—excellent. Hot-working, machining— 
fair. Welding—gas, carbon arc, metal arc, spot and 
seam welding for thin gauge. 

ASTM specifications: Sheet: B122. Rod: B151. 


NICKEL SILVER, 18% (B) 


Alloy no. 555 © (copper 55.0%, nickel 
18.0%, zinc 27.0%) 

Forms available: strip, lockseam tubing. 
General Properties: Revere Nickel Silver (spring 
stock) possesses high physical properties, high 
resistance to corrosion and tarnish and high 
fatigue strength. 

Typical uses: Nickel Silver (spring stock) is 
recommended especially for springs, also for 
marine and automotive trim, hardware, architec- 
tural panels and extruded shapes, lighting, elec- 
trical and plumbing fixtures, various equipment of 
the process industries, tableware, jewelry, stamp- 
ing and etching. 

Working Properties: Cold-working, soldering, 
polishing—excellent. Hot-working, machining— 
fair. Welding—gas, carbon arc, metal arc, spot 
and seam welding for thin gauge. 

ASTM specifications: Sheet: B122. 


HERCULOY 


(Silicon Bronze) 


Alloy Copper Silicon Manganese 
420 96.0% 3.0% 0% 
421 98.00% 1.75% 0.25% 


Forms available: sheet, strip, plate, rod, wire, 
tube, forgings. 

General Properties: Herculoy has excellent me- 
chanical properties. The strength of Herculoy is 
comparable to that of low and medium carbon 
steel. Its resistance to corrosion is similar to that 
of copper. These alloys are non-magnetic and 
gold colored. 

Typical uses: Herculoy is recommended for 
tanks, pressure vessels (unfired pressure vessels 
codes), vats, baskets, hardware, bolts, screws, lag 
screws, cotter pins, washers, turnbuckl es, marine 
construction, shafting, plates screens, filters, 
ducts, weatherstrips, springs, forgings, electrical 
conduit. 

Working Properties: Cold-working, soldering— 
excellent. Hot-working—good. Machining, pol- 
ishing—tair. Welding—gas, carbon arc, metal arc, 
spot and seam welding for narrow gauge. 


ASTM specifications: Sheet: B96, B97, B100. 
Rod: B98, B124. 





is at your command, 


Nothing pleases Revere more than to be able to sit down with a customer 
and discuss fabrication methods and end uses. Such friendly collaboration 
often has resulted in increased production, lower costs, an improved 
product, or all three. In one case, substitution of leaded brass for high 
brass was suggested, for greater ease in blanking and to reduce the 
need for dressing down with a file after assembly. In another, a slight 
change in gauge reduced material cost. In still another, a different 
temper eliminated one anneal. The Revere Technical Advisory Service 
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temperatures. Although barium chloride 
has one of the highest decomposition 
points of inorganic salts it does decom- 
pose at extreme temperatures. The de- 
composition apparently is an equilibrium 
reaction. As fresh salt is heated, a lib- 
eration of chlorine occurs which grad- 
ually ceases, leaving a good deal of 
chloride in the bath. This indicates that 
the conversion to oxide is not complete. 
The effect of this oxide-chloride mix- 
ture on stainless steel is very noticeable. 
The rate of attack is greatly accelerated 
and the salt becomes very difficult to 
remove. Parts which have been treated 
in this mixture rust badly and if left in 
the solution for a few hours, embrittle- 
ment occurs. 

In the course of our tests of barium 
chloride at the Ryan laboratory, it was 
learned that two distinct layers were 
present in the bath. The top one, about 
8 in. deep, was extremely corrosive 
a piece of 0.031-in. stainless steel would 
become completely embrittled in 4 
hours; the lower layer had about one 
fourth this effect. Due to the complexity 
of the mixture it was not possible to 
determine the exact composition of the 
layers. 

Because of the fact that the corrosive 
action is caused after the salt has par- 
tially decomposed to the oxide, it would 
be logical to assume that if this reaction 
could be prevented, the salt would be- 
have as normally expected. This as- 





sumption is borne out by experiment. 
Two methods of preventing the reaction 
are: To exclude oxygen so that no oxide 
could be formed or, add a substance 
which would remove the oxide as rap- 
idly as it is formed. Normally, chloride 
baths contain the chlorides of sodium, 
potassium and barium in such propor- 
tions that a ternary eutectic is formed. 
This produces a rather stable, low melt- 
ing point salt which is quite mobile at 
operating temperature. These baths are 
usually rectified at least once every 8 
hours. No authority states what hap- 
pens if the bath is not rectified, but 
the effect has been quite forcefully 
called to our attention when 18-8 stain- 
less steel has been treated in an un- 
rectified bath. 

When one of these baths has been 
in operation for a long period and fails 
to respond to rectification, it is cus- 
tomary to add sodium chloride to it. 
This has a very beneficial effect. The 
barium oxide in the bath combines with 
the added sodium chloride forming bar- 
ium chloride and the more volatile so- 
dium oxide proceeds to distill out of 
the bath leaving it approximately free 
of oxides. Because most successful chlor- 
ide salt mixtures contain sodium and po- 
tassium as well as barium, the most vol- 
atile oxide, either sodium or potassium 
will leave the bath as fumes as the 
chlorine is liberated. This will proceed 
until all of the sodium or potassium has 


been “boiled” out and then the bath 
will not respond to rectification and will 
become corrosive. 

Therefore, efficient operation of a 
chloride bath requires that frequent or 
constant rectification be made. None of 
the barium chloride salts which were 
tested fulfill the requirement that the 
bath shall treat parts in 15 min or less 
with a minimum of attention and ex- 
pense. Also, all of the parts treated in 
a barium cnloride base salt, even in 
those producing a bright quench, re- 
quire an acid cleaning operation to re- 
move all traces of salt and scale or they 
will rust badly on standing in the air 
for a few days. Pure sodium carbonate, 
on the other hand, will act as a safe 
treating medium without rectification or 
any of these other disadvantages. 

Development of this ideal salt has re- 
duced the number of steps enumerated 
in the annealing and flux removing 
processes from the 4 previously men- 
tioned to only 2 while the time required 
for the procedure has been cut from 59 
to 15 min. This saving of approximately 
75 per cent of the time has permitted 
the manufacture of exhaust manifold 
equipment at the Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
in greater volume. At the same time 
this increased expansion has been ac- 
complished at a saving in costs of about 
$100,000 per year in the expenditure 
required for the performance of the 
process. 





New Motor 


(Concluded from Page 92) 
eliminating the base entirely. 

The new motor can be readily in- 
spected, cleaned and _ lubricated by 
simply removing its cover. It is unique 
in that it can be operated with the 
enclosing casting entirely removed. In 
textile motors where lint often clogs 
even the most open ventilating passages, 
this feature is of interest to maintenance 
personnel, 

The WR’ or flywheel effect of the 
motor js approximately three times that 
of corresponding conventional motors. 
This is of particular advantage in such 
applications as punch presses, oil well 
pumping units, etc., where the added 
flywheel effect reduces the amplitude 
of the peak electrical load on the motor. 
It is, of course, a decided disadvantage 
on applications involving repeated plug- 
ging and reversing where small diameter 
rotors are essential. The motor should 
not be used on applications of latter type. 

There is a magnetic pull between the 
rctor and stator of the axial air gap 
motor which is taken care of by a 
double row fixed thrust bearing in the 
stator end of the motor. The rotating 
magnetic field produced by a distributed 
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polyphase winding has essentially a sin- 
usoidal distribution. The flux 
density in the gap can be accurately 
calculated from winding data and core 
dimensions. The total magnetic pull 
can, therefore, be determined by the 
formula P = B’ over 144 x 10° where 
P is pounds per square inch and B is 
flux density in lines per square inch. 
The average thrust of the motor is ap- 
proximately 9 to 10 lb per square inch 
of gap area. Thrust bearings are selected 
to provide a factor of safety of seven 
or over so that this thrust load becomes 
a minor factor insofar as the wear or 


space 


life of the bearing is concerned. 
Speed-Torque Characteristics 


Speed-torque characteristics and oper- 
ating performance is comparable in prac- 
tically all respects with conventional 
motors. There is a slight gain in torque 
output with a given amount of active 
material due to the radius of gyration 
being slightly larger than the average 
radius, but this is of no particular 
significance. Starting, accelerating, and 
maximum torques are comparable in all 
respects since these are determined by 
design factors that can be incorporated 
in either type of design, Efficiences are 
likewise comparable except that fricticn 


and windage losses may be slightly 
higher with the larger motor and one 
thrust bearing. Power factors are 
dependent on the length of air gap. 
In general, the air gap of the 
motor is a few thousandths of an inch 
greater to provide smoother starting, 
maximum efficiency and a more liberal 
manufacturing tolerance. It is interesting 
to note that tests conducted on motors 
with varying air gap definitely prove 
that stray load losses are jncreased as 
the air gap is reduced. 

The motor is not intended to super- 
cede or displace the conventional motor 
in general industrial applications ex- 
cept in those cases where it results in a 
definite advantage to do so. There are 
many cases of motor applications, how- 
ever, where the sizé and shape of the 
conventional motor is a decided handi- 
cap. The new motor makes a better 
flange mounted motor, with reduced 
overhang, and a more accurate mounting. 
It is ideally suited to gear motors where 
the motor js mounted as an integral 
part of the unit. For vertical applications 
where height is important, it is a 
“natural”. In general, it offers to indus- 
try a motor that will assist in expand- 
ing and enlarging the manufacture and 
use of motorized apparatus. 
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By R. J. KNERR 
Supt. Alloy & Too! Steel Div. 
And 
H. C. BIGGE 


Supt. Tool Steel Dept. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 








EXTENSIVE program of moderniza- 
tion and expansion carried out over a 
period of nearly 1 year, was recently 
completed in the tool steel department at 
the Bethlehem plant of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. New equipment installed consists 
mainly of heating, controlled-cooling, and 
heat-treatment facilities, and standard 
and special machines used in the various 
finishing operations. 

Fully aware of the great care required 
in maintaining internal soundness in the 
many tender, heat-sensitive types of tool 
steels, equinment was provided after every 
trolled cooling and inspection after every 
forging and rolling operation. All fur- 
naces used for this purpose, as well as 
the heating and annealing furnaces, are 
equipped for automatic control. 


Expanded 


TOOL STEEL 
FACILITIES 


. . . at Bethlehem include equipment for 
controlled cooling and inspection after every 
forging and rolling operation. New cranes 
and rolling equipment added, facilities me- 
chanized and arranged for more efficient 
operation and storage areas improved in re- 

cently completed modernization program 


Fig, 1—Bung type furnaces used in controlled cooling 
of bar stock rolled on the 12-in. mill 





Emphasis also was placed on moderniz- 
ation and improved lay-outs. New cranes 
and rolling equipment were added, fa- 
cilities mechanized, and equipment re- 
arranged for more efficient operation. 
Improved working conditions and greater 
all-around safety are other advantages 
accruing from the better arrangement of 
the plant. 

A mill depot, with storage space for 
tool steels and special steels was erected, 
and the storage areas for billets, blooms, 
and finished bars were enlarged and im- 
proved. 

Electric Furnace Operations: All Beth- 
lehem tool steels are made by the elec- 
tric furnace process. One 25 and two 50- 
ton furnaces are used in the production 
of the lower-alloy steels and the carbon 


Fig. 2—Billet preparation by 
_grinding prior to rolling. Suc- 
tion fans discharging into dust 
accumulators make grinding 
operation almost dust free 











Everything 
you want 
ina 
CARBON 
Mold Plug 


“NATIONAL” CARBON MOLD PLUGS have a number of advantages not 
other materials. They last longer... help to produce better ingots 
... and improve operating efficiency. Here’s why: 










WITHSTAND THERMAL SHOCK — With “National” carbon m 
tendency to crack and spall and contaminate the metal is gre 
reduced. Ingots are more sound, clean, true to analysis. 


RESIST HOT-METAL EROSION —Tests have proved that “National” Gar 
and graphite stool inserts better resist the drastic erosive action of a tre 
of molten metal. The metal often cuts through some plugs in a single pour, 
whereas carbon plugs outlast competitive materials several times. eae 


NO STICKING — Hot metal will not stick to carbon mold plugs. The plugs 
may be used over and over again, depending upon plant practice 

and size of ingot. They are comparatively light in weight, : 

which greatly facilitates ease of handling. 


NOW AVAILABLE — Any size carbon plug can be made. 
Several sizes are ready for immediate shipment. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION on the The term “National” is a registered trade-mark of the 


advantages of “‘National’”’ carbon 
mold plugs, write to National NATI Oo NAL CARBON co MPA NY, i N C. 
Carbon Company, Inc., Dept. ST. Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

EC) , 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 
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and carbon-vanadium grades. The larger 
furnaces were built during the last war, 
while the smallest furnace is about 10 
years old. They are all machine-charged 
and equipped with automatic control 
devices, eliminating any complicated se- 
quence of manual operations. 

High-speed, air-hardening hot-work 
steels and similar grades are made in a 
7-ton arc furnace and a group of three 
1000-lb induction furnaces. Two of these, 
with switch gear and four sets of capaci- 
tors, were just installed. The top-charged, 
7-ton furnace is equipped with a modern 
hydraulic roof lift to speed up charging, 
and with an automatic, continuous elec- 
trode regulator to maintain the desired 
power input and to facilitate a better 
carbon control. A new 30-ton crane was 
also installed in this shop. 

Production from the 7-ton furnace is 
normally cast into square hot-top ingots, 
the cross-section of which ranges from 
6 to 16 in. square, according to the size 
of the finished bar. Experience proved 
that a 90 per cent reduction in area from 
ingot to bar is the minimum required to 
reduce and distribute the carbides which 
are characteristic of the high-tungsten and 
the high-carbon chromium steels. Two 
induction furnaces are generally tapped 
into one ladle and teemed into ingots 
ranging from 6 to 13 in. square, and 
weighing from 200 to 2000 Ib. 

Ingots from the 7-ton are furnace and 
the induction furnaces are either cogged 
on a 6-ton hammer or rolled on a 16-in. 
hand mill with specially designed rolls. 

Rolled billets in 2 or 2%-in. round sizes 
are control-cooled, annealed, inspected in- 
ternally, straightened, rough-turned” and 
returned to mills for rerolling into bars. 
Hammer Forging: Immediately upon 
stripping, the hot ingots are charged into 
gas-fired preheating furnaces where they 
are held until the temperature is 1400- 
1650° F throughout their entire mass. 





Two furnaces were formerly used for this 
purpose, but now a third unit is added 
to permit the greatest possible care in 
taking the ingots up to the required tem- 
perature. 

After careful preheating ingots are 
transferred to a specially designed two- 
chamber, gas-fired furnace where they 
are slowly brought to the desired forging 
temperature, 2100-2300° F, depending 
upon the grade. They are then reduced 
to billet sizes on a 6-ton steam hammer 
equipped with a manipulator. 

Resulting billets are buried in diato- 
maceous earth for slow cooling over a 
period of up to 100 hours. They are 
then placed in boxes and annealed at ap- 
proximately 1400° F in a furnace with 
bung-type roof, equipped with pyrometer 
control and fired with combination oil- 
and-gas burners. For increased flexi- 
bility this furnace, which is 37-ft long, 
has removable bulkheads, making it pos- 
sible to operate it as multiple units, if 
desired. 

After cooling, annealed billets are 

tested for internal defects by hot-acid 
etching. They are then ground to re- 
move surface imperfections prior to fur- 
ther reduction to bar size on smaller 
hammers and in rolling mills. Some of 
the larger size billets may first be given 
an additional break-down in a 16-in. 
roughing mill, followed by controlled 
cooling, annealing and spot grinding. 
All grinding is carried out in special 
booths, under suction, making the opera- 
tion virtually dust free. 
Forging on Smaller Hammers: Four 
forging hammers, of 1000, 1500, 2500, 
and 4500-lb capacity are available. Larg- 
est of these was just equipped with a 
3-ton manipulator and turn table, and 
the 2500-lb hammer with overhead, crane- 
operated tongs, while the two smallest 
units are manually operated. 


A number of other improvements were 



























also completed in this shop. All former 
heating furnaces were torn out and re- 
placed with the latest type furnaces de- 
signed to give maximum flexibility in 
heating operations. These are all of 
the twin-chamber type, with steam-atom- 
ized oil firing, and are capable of heat- 
ing 1 to 10-in. square billets from room 
temperature to 2300° F. Two of the 
furnaces have a rated capacity of 800 Ib 
of steel per hour, the other two a capacity 
of 1000 lb per hour. They feature in- 
sulated, arch-type roof and_ twin-doors 
in each chamber. The firing is manually 
controlled, and each chamber includes 
a pyrometer. The furnace pressure is 
controlled automatically. 

After forging, the bars are placed in 

boxes and covered with diatomaceous 
earth for slow cooling. 
Rolling Billets: Annealed and inspected 
billets from the 6-ton hammer or the 
16-in, roughing mill may also be re- 
duced to bar sizes on a 9 and a 12-in. 
hand mill. A large number of changes 
were completed in these mills, particular- 
ly in the heating, holding and controlled- 
cooling facilities. 

Both mills operate side by side in the 
same mill building, each being served 
by two heating furnaces. One of these 
is a new continuous-type, oil-fired unit. 
The other three are of the compartment- 
type, and were completely rebuilt and 
equipped for oil firing, with automatic 
regulation. 

The continuous furnace which serves 
the 12-in. mill is of the suspended-roof 
type, with end charging and side dis- 
charge. It has a hearth 50 ft long, with 
steel skids the first few feet inside the 
charging door, and six rows of silicon- 
carbide skids for the remainder of the 
distance. Billets up to 6%-in. square, 
in lengths up to 7 ft, with a maximum 
weight of 1080 lb, may be charged, with 
the shorter lengths arranged in double 
rows if desired. 

A movable-damper type knuckle which 
can be set to extend down to 7 in. from 
the hearth divides the furnace into a 
preheating zone where the cold billets 
are brought up to 1400° F, and a heat- 
ing zone where the temperature is raised 
to 2150 to 2250° F, depending upon the 
grade of steel heated. 

When heating cold tool-steel billets 
up to 2150° F, the furnace is capable 
of handling up to 10 tons per hour, with 
a fuel consumption of 1,800,000 Btu. 
per hour. Six burners are arranged 
in the heating zone and three in each 
side wall in the preheating zone. Full 
automatic control of the temperature, 


Fig. 3—Six-ton hammer, with 
charging machine and manipulator, 
used in forging tool steel ingots 
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Increasing wage rates of today make 
necessary new methods of reducing 
costs. At medium production rates, 
this becomes difficult with general 
purpose machine tools. Simple multi- 
ple tooling and fixtures, indexing 
from roughing to finishing position, 
offer a new cost reduction method. 
Tooling costs are low —job possi- 
bilities endless. 





SIMPLEX 











This photograph shows a SIMPLEX 4U 2-way 
Precision Boring Machine equipped with four 
#4 spindles and a hydraulically indexed 
sliding table operating between adjustable 
positive stops. On the sliding base a single 
work holding fixture is mounted providing 
for operating on the work from both ends. 
After the roughing operation is completed 
on both ends, the table is indexed to the 


Precision Boring Machines 


finishing position, the finishing operations 
are performed on both ends simultaneously 
and the completed job is ready to remove 
from the fixture to change to the next job. 
The fixture and tools are removed and re- 
tained intact, ready for a quick set-up when 
the job is again run. The automatic cycle 
relieves the operator and helps maintain 
predetermined production schedules. 


STOKERUNIT CORPORATION 


SIMPLEX Machine Tools Division 
4532 West Mitchell Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 





Precision Boring Machines, Planer Type Milling Machines and Special Machine Toois 
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furnace pressure, and air-fuel ratio is 
maintained in both zones. 

The three other heating furnaces in- 
clude a single-chamber unit for the 9-in. 
mill, and two double-chamber units of 
identical construction, one for each mill. 
These are all equipped for oil-firing, 
with pyrometer control in each chamber, 
ind with automatic furnace-pressure reg- 
lation. 

This arrangement of the heating fur- 

paces gives a high degree of flexibility 
in the heating schedule, permitting the 
rolling of grades requiring different heat- 
ing cycles on the same schedule. A 
new 42-in. saw, with gage, cooling bed 
and run-out table, was also installed 
in the 12-in. mill. 
Controlled Cooling of Bars: Extensive 
facilities for controlled cooling were also 
added at the two mills, These include 
three electrically-heated holding furnaces 
ind two large, oil-fired furnaces fur 
controlled-cooling. 

Holding furnaces are used for storing 
sheared bars coming from ‘the cooling 


beds, prior to controiled cooling or an- 
nealing. They are insulated and equipped 
with covers with heating elements ar- 
ranged along the sides. Two double- 
chamber, bung-type furnaces are used 
for controlled cooling. These are 35 
and 37 ft long, and are fired with gas 
or oil and have a pyrometer control in 
each chamber. 

Annealing: Before the forged or rolled 
bars can be processed further by cold 
working without danger of cracking they 
must be thoroughly annealed and cooled 
slowly from above the critical range. 
This operation has a softening effect and 
it also serves to remove stresses and 
refine the grain structure. 

All types of tool steels are somewhat 
subject to decarburization during an- 
nealing, and almost any type is suscep- 
tible to grain growth if the temperature 
is too high. Four bell-type furnaces 
with atmospheric control were installed 
to overcome these tendencies. These 
are equipped with five bases and five 
stainless steel inner covers over the 


Fig. 4—Bell type furnaces used in annealing tool steel bars. Furnaces arc 
equipped with stainless steel inner covers under which a mixture of nitrogen 
and propane is circulated during the annealing cycle 


Fig, 5 











Gas-fired furnaces used in preheating tool steel ingots prior to ham- 
mer forging 

















charge. A neutral atmosphere is cir- 
culated under the covers during the an- 
nealing cycle. The atmosphere consists 
of a mixture of nitrogen and propane, 
in various ratios according to require- 
ments. An airtight oil seal prevents in- 
filtration of outside air or the products 
of combustion. 

The furnaces are used for annealing 
steels such as the high-speed and air- 
hardening types produced on the hammers 
and the hand mills. They are capable 
of heating tool-steel bars from room 
temperature up to 1680° F without sur- 
face decarburization. A maximum tem- 
perature variation of plus or minus 5° F 
from one end of the charge to the other 
is allowed during the soaking and cool- 
ing cycle. The furnace capacity is 5 
tons of bars, in lengths of from 10 to 
13 ft. 

Eight cradle assemblies of alloy cast- 
ings are used for loading bars on the 
bases. Each cover is equipped with 20 
burners operating on desulphurized gas. 
The furnaces have automatic tempera- 
ture regulation and recording for con- 
trolling the annealing cycle. 

Annealing cycles selected depend upon 
composition of the steel and the custo- 
mer’s requirements. In majority of cases 
a spheroidized struéture is desired. In 
tool steels such a structure offers mini» 
mum hardness combined with maximum 
machinability. In hypereutectoid steels 
it is also necessary to have the anneal 
break up the complex carbide network 
which forms upon forging or rolling. The 
breaking-up of this network is necessary 
to prevent brittleness in the hardened 
tool. In some cases a preliminary heat 
treatment consisting of either normal- 
izing or oil quenching is used to insure 
the production of a fully spheroidized 
structure in annealing. 

Annealed bars are given a careful 
surface inspection and the crop ends 
are sawed. They are then tested for 
hardness and decarburized surface, and 
for internal defects as determined by the 


‘shot acid etch. 


Bars that have satisfactorily passed 
inspection are processed in the cold- 
finishing section. Here they are straight- 
ened, cut to length, rough turned, ground 
and polished, and identified for ship- 
ment. Each individual bar is spark tested 
prior to shipment. 

Finishifg- Department: Due to the nature 
of the ffoduct the tool steel manufac- 
turer must take every precaution to guard 
against defects in the finished material. 
Careful inspection through all operations 
is essential to insure uniform and high 
auality. Testing methods used generally 
depend upon customers’ specifications, 
but many tests are carried out throughout 
operations regardless of specifications. 
To facilitate final testing and inspec- 
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m Flexibility — For 
Torque Control ..- 


Provide Maximu 


> Speed Regulation . -- | 
° ) Direction of Rotation 


he two installations shown here dem- 
gen how Century Slip Ring Motors 
provide the flexibility needed to meet vary- 
ing load conditions. 

Illustration No. 1 shows 4 Century To- 
tally Enclosed Slip Ring Motors on an out- 
door crane. One motor powers the crane 
travel, one the carriage cross travel, one 
on small load hook and one on large load 
hook. 

Century Slip Ring Motors provide varia- 
ble speeds for the travel and hoist motions 
of the crane. Reversing direction of rota- 
tion permits crane travel in either direction. 

In Illustration No. 2 the bending roll is 
driven by 2 Century Slip Ring Motors—75 
horsepower and 30 horsepower. One oper- 
ates the two power rolls and the other raises 





and lowers the third roll which regulates 
the amount of curvature of the steel plate. 

Because plate thickness up to 17/p” are 
handled, this machine requires a great 
variety of speeds and torque. Low starting 
current is another requirement which is 
easily met by Century Slip Ring Motors. 

When your requirements demand that electric motors have 
flexibility for speed variation, torque control, reversing of 
direction of rotation and high starting torque with low start- 
ing current, specify Century Slip Ring Motors. 

Century builds a complete line of fractional and integral 
horsepower electric motors in the popular sizes to meet the 
requirements of industrial, commercial and appliance needs. 

Specify Century for all your electric power needs. 





CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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We have “nothing up our sleeve” except Stamping Skill! 
(Witness this sprocket... made entirely on Presses) 
Here’s a 10-tooth, 1” pitch, blanks are quite generally press produced, but 
314” diameter sprocket that is the production of a sprocket with formed 
saving money for a customer of teeth to finished dimensions is unusual. 
rae ‘ ‘ 
| ours. How? Because it is ready Many presses and much experience is the an- 
/ for use, without any machining swer to cost-saving production of this type, 
ee ‘ 
necessary on his part. working under reasonably liberal tolerances. 
| , 
The complete job is done Perhaps you have a part that can profit by the 
on special heavy presses—by Presteel touch? Let us know about it—we can 
| means of heavy coining or speed production for you and cut your costs 
cold forging to taper the teeth with modern manufacturing techniques. 
| and indent the circular grooves, and by shav- 
ing both the center hole and teeth. 
Major diameter and root diameter are whe ORCESTER PRESSED STEEL CO. . 
held to a tolerance of .010” working in ALLOY STEELS AND OTHER METALS COLD FASHIONED SINCE 1883 
.162” half hard cold rolled steel. Gear 506 BARBER AVENUE, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
Representatives in Alexandria, Virginia, Buffalo, Canton, Ohio, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Toronto » 
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tion, all equipment used for this purpose 
is located in a new building. Here are 
assembled the necessary inspection stands, 
stock racks, saws, and similar equipment 
used in this work. This building also has 
a separate room for hot acid etch testing. 

By relocating the testing equipment 
and providing additional storage for 
finished bars, much extra space is made 
available in the finishing building. This 
also permits a more efficient arrange- 
ment of the existing facilities in the build- 
ing. Several new machines also were 
installed, including four centerless grind- 





BASIC ELECTRIC FURNACES 
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ers, two polishing machines, two _bar- 
turning machines and one large straight- 
ener for rounds up to 5-in. diameter. 
Formerly all ingot, billet, and bloom 
stock was kept in an out-door storage 
space. This yard is now fully enclosed. 
It includes extra space under the same 
roof consisting of large floor areas finished 
in concrete, with ample crane service in 
all directions. Present enclosed storage 
areas include one yard 75 x 450 ft, one 
60 x 300 ft, and 80 x 120 ft. 
Operation of Larger Arc Furnaces: The 
one 25 and the two 50-ton electric arc 


~~ BASIC ELECTRIC FURNACES 
25-TON ARC 50-TON ARC 
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furnaces are used in the production of 
the lower-alloy type of tool steels and 
the simpler high-carbon and _ carbon- 
vanadium tool steels. 

Heats from these furnaces are cast in 
larger ingot molds than those used for 
the 7-ton arc furnace. Most commonly 
used sizes are 15 x 22 in. (5200 lb); 17 
x 20 (7200 Ib); 22 in. and 27 in. cor- 
rugated (7800 and 13,000 Ib). 

With the great reduction in cross- 
sectional area obtained in the hot working 
of these large ingots a grain refinement 
is attained equaling that obtained in hot 
working the smaller ingots from the 7- 
ton furnace. 

After stripping, the hot ingots are 
placed in heated, carefully controlled 
soaking pits where they remain, without 
firing, until their temperature is equal 
to that of the pit. They are then heated 
to the prescribed temperature, ranging 
between 1950 and 2300° F, depending 
upon their composition. 

Uniformly heated ingots are placed 
on a roller line and taken to the 35 in. 
blooming mill for rolling into blooms 
and billets. Some steels are rolled di- 
rectly into billets, but the more sensitive 
tool steel grades require a_ reheating 
operation during the break-down. 

Upon completion of rolling, discards 
and crops are taken, representing top 
and bottom of the ingot. Test samples 
are also cut from the billets representing 
top, center and bottom section of the 
ingots. These are tested for chemical 
composition, grain size and hardenability. 

All billets are hot stamped with heat 


! ‘ he billets representing the 
ae MEGANG RRS | a = i STRAIGHTENING - ROUGH TURNING number, and t : I 8 
— CENTERLESS GRINDING - POLISHING top, which later are to be tested by hot 
acid etching, are also identified. The 
|_SURWACE Ale? onan (6) Teneo | hot acid etch test is most widely used 
[ STRAIGHTENING - ROUGH TURNING Samia (Please turn to Page 132) 
CENTERLESS Sees - ramen TO TRADE AND MILL DEPOT 
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Fig. 6—Layout of tool steel department 


Fig. 7—Interior of tool steel mill depot. Stock ready for shipment is stored 
in steel racks with total of 3400 compartments 
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) Up-to-date application and engineering data is available to you in FASTENERS, 
issued at regular intervals by the American Institute of Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
| Manufacturers. This useful publication will be sent free to anyone interested 
in the subject. Our object in publishing this booklet is to help users of 
Industrial Fasteners apply them properly, effectively and economically. Its 
articles are authoritative, to the point and well illustrated. It contains en- 
’ gineering data based upon recent research (see below). If you are not already 
receiving FASTENERS, or if some of your associates should be getting it, 


just fill-in and mail the coupon below, and it will be sent at no cost. 





REPRESENTATIVE ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN FASTENERS 


How Tight Should A Bolt Be? . . . an engi- Repeated Loads on Riveted Joints . . . static 
neering discussion of the strength of load tests cannot give the information 
highly stressed, dynamically loaded bolts that is made available by a fatigue 
and studs... machine... 


Clamping Force—The Silent Partner in Riv- 
eted-Joint Dependability . . . clamping 
force in hot-driven riveted joints provides 


Rivets and Solts in Structural Design . . . im- 
portant changes in the use of structural 


i bolts and rivets will probably result from 
ETARSS  R : - : recent revisions of AISC and ASTM 


Serow Threads for High Temperature Belting specifications which are discussed... 











. . as oil refineries, steam power plants 
and similar industrial processes adopt Standard Irregular or Special . . . the manu- 
higher temperatures, high temperature facturing equipment which is used in 
bolting becomes an important problem. the fastener industry produces econo- 
mies in making standard fasteners and 
Metal Fastenings in Wood Construction . . . specials... 
thousands of tests and observations of 
actual performance have developed How To Get Fasteners Quickly . . . if equip- 
basic engineering data for the applica- ment is designed in the light of what is 
tion of fasteners... available, much grief can be avoided. 
If : 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BOLT, NUT ae 
AND RIVET MANUFACTURERS ani 
1550 HANNA BUILDING @ CLEVELAND 15, OHIO i FA 





Now in the Fourth Year 
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American Institute of Bolt, Nut and Rivet Migrs. 
1550 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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and you want 
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Welded Ship Fractures 


. .. caused by notches either built into vessels through design or 
as result of workmanship practices. Investigation vindicates all- 
welded construction 


FOLLOWING an extensive investi- 
gation of the sensational ship breakages 
that created major uncertainties for the 
steel and shipbuilding industries, and 
for the personnel of the Maritime Com- 
mission, by injecting doubts as to sound- 
ness of the wartime shipbuilding pro- 
gram, the board of investigation reports 
that “the results of the investigation 
have vindicated the all-welded ship.” 

Headed by Rear Admiral Harvey F. 
Johnson, engineer-in-chief of the United 
States Coast Guard, now retired, the 
board sums up its finding as follows: 

“The fractures in welded ships were 
caused by notches built into the vessels, 
either through design or as the result 
of workmanship practices, and by steel 
which was notch sensitive at operating 
temperatures. When an adverse com- 
bination of these factors occurs, the 
ship may be unable to resist the bend- 
ing moments of normal services.” 

Epidemic of fractures was curbed, 
the report states, “through the com- 
bined effect of the corrective measures 
taken on the structure of ships during 
construction and after completion, im- 
provements in design, and improved 
construction practices in shipyards. With 
proper detail design, high quality work- 
manship and a _ steel which has low 
notch sensitivity at operating temper- 
atures, a_ satisfactory all-welded ship 
structure may be obtained.” 

Widespread belief that the fracture 
menace was confined to Liberty ships 
was shattered by the report; actually it 
involved vessels of all types. The report 
also finds some comfort in the fact that 
“the percentage of ships sustaining seri- 
ous fractures is small.” The board did 
find that out of approximately 5000 
ships constructed in the course of the 
war about one-fifth sustained fracture 
casualties. But only 127 of these casu- 
alties were classified as “serious.” Eight 
vessels were lost, and it was found “ex- 
tremely fortunate that only 26 persons 
lost their lives.” 

The board takes the view that its in- 
vestigation has produced partial answers 
to most of the urgent questions in con- 
nection with breakage of welded ships, 
and has provided an adequate solution 
for present purposes. For example, says 
the report, “until experience can be 
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had with vessels constructed under nor- 
mal conditions of improved design, ma- 
terials and workmanship, some form of 
crack arrestor, such as a riveted gun- 
wale angle, should be incorporated in 
the hull girder of all large welded ves- 
sels,” 

However, there is much more work of 
a fundamental research character in 
the field of ship design and construction 
to be done, the report concludes. 

Investigation, which lasted 3 years, 
entailed work on many research projects 
initiated under the National Defense 
Research Committee and carried out 
with the services of the welding group 
of the War Metallurgy Committee of the 
National Research Council. 


Results of Investigation 


“In the investigation of detailed de- 
sign,” says the report, “it became ap- 
parent that the monolithic character of 
the welded ship resulting from the 
method of fabrication can produce high 
stress concentrations and severe re- 
straint, thereby tending to inhibit plas- 
tic flow. (The fractures in many cases 
manifested themselves with explosive 
suddenness and exhibited a quality of 
brittleness not ordinarily associated 
with the behavior of a normally ductile 
material such as ship steel, the report 
says in another place.) This condition 
did not exist generally in the riveted 
ship. The danger of high concentration 
at points of structural discontinuities in 
the welded ship is further aggravated by 
welding usually present at such points. 
Every fracture examined started in a 
geometric discontinuity or notch result- 
ing from unsuitable design or poor work- 
manship. The investigation strongly 
emphasized that too much attention 
cannot be paid to the elimination of dis- 
continuities or notches, whether they be 
small or large, and that the effect of 
discontinuities is aggravated by welding.” 

The board found that steel furnished 
to the shipyards complied in every re- 
spect with present physical require- 
ments. “In spite of this, impact test of 
steel samples taken from vessels which 
had suffered fractures indicated that 
in many cases the steel was notch 
sensitive. In addition, it was found that 
some steels furnished to shipyards were 





By E. C. KREUTZBERG 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


also. notch sensitive. There is a_ne- 
cessity for the establishment of a new 
specification to include a practical test 
for the evaluation of the notch sensitivity 
of commercial steels.” 

The board found no indication that 
inferior quality or misapplication of 
welding electrodes was responsible for 
welded ship fractures. “This does not 
mean, however, that an improvement in 
electrodes and covering materials might 
not be beneficial.” It found no basis 
for a widespread belief that ship frac- 
tures were the result of locked-in stresses. 
“The results of the investigation,” says 
the report, “have not sustained this be- 
lief. Although a large amount of work 
was conducted in the investigation of 
residual and lock-in stresses, resulting in 
a considerable extension of knowledge 
in this respect, no evidence has been 
found that these stresses are important 
in causing the fractures of welded ships.” 

But the board did find that the stand- 
ard workmanship had suffered under 
wartime pressures. “Poor workmanship 
engenders fractures since a fracture may 
originate at a small notch such as oc- 
casioned by peened-over cracks and 
under-cut welds, by porosity and inclu- 
sions in the welds, or by ‘saddle’ welds 
resulting from incomplete penetration, 
which leaves voids in the center of the 
joints. High quality workmanship is 
still an important need in the building 
of welded ships.” 

Operating conditions were in no way 
responsible for the fractures; loading 
and ballasting procedures did not create 
abnormal bending moments. The highest 
incidence of fractures occurred in north- 
ern waters which are extremely cold and 
which are featured by heavy seas. The 
report said that the risks from heavy 
seas had been anticipated but that the 
adverse results of low temperatures 
came as a surprise. 

Following submission of its report 
the board, known as the “Board to In- 
vestigate the Design and Methods of 
Construction of Welded Steel Merchant 
Vessels” has been dissolved, In its place, 
to conduct such research work on a per- 
manent basis, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has appointed a Ship Structure 
Committee, served by a Ship Structure 
Subcommittee, as follows: 

Ship Structure Committee: Adm. Ellis 
Reed-Hill, _USCG,  engineer-in-chief, 
chairman; Adm. Charles D. Wheelock, 
USN, deputy and assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Ships, member; David Arnott, 
vice president-chief surveyor, American 
Bureau of Shipping, member; James L. 
Bates, managing director, technical divi- 
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By Shenango-Penn 





F you use bushing stock, why not get, 
at prevailing prices, the best that 
money can buy? 


The same centrifugal casting tech- 
niques that make Shenango-Penn a pre- 
ferred source of supply for long-lived, 
made-to-order bearings, bushings, sleeves, 
liners, rolls, etc., are now offered in Shenango-Penn 
tubular bushing stock! 


FOR Thus you gain many advantages: finer, pressure-dense 

ask LLETIN grain, an 8 to 20% increase in tensile, finely divided and 

REE ng uniform lead dispersion, superior wear resistance, as 

ott aditions! much as 30% greater elongation, and positive relief from 

3 cont iuding rock nA sand inclusions or blow holes. Here’s bushing stock 

plete Mameters 205. \ >. ee that’s ready now to give you a big extra margin of 
sieht chine’ cen- | a safety, service-life and over-all economy. 

enueal gach : , Send for free descriptive bulletin No. 145 and the 

solid Me for imme a address of the Shenango-Penn sales office nearest you. 
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SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


468 West Third Street *« Dover, Ohio 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES «+ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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sion, U. S. Maritime Commission, mem- 
ber. 

Ship Structute Sub-committee: Capt. 
L. V. Honsinger, USN, Bureau of Ships, 
chairman; Capt. R. A, Hinners, USN, 
Bureau of Ships, David Taylor Model 
Basin, member; Comdr. R. H. Lambert, 
| USN, Bureau of Ships, member; Richard 
Wiley, Bureau of Ships, U. S. Navy, 
member; E. M. MacCutcheon, Jr., U. S. 
| Coast Guard, member; John Vasta, U. S. 
| Maritime Commission, member; Ivan J. 
| Wanless, U. S. Maritime Commission, 
| member; J. Lyell Wilson, American Bu- 
reau of Shipping, member; D. P. Brown, 
American Bureau of Shipping, member; 
Dr. Randall M. Robertson, Office of 
Naval Research, U. S. Navy, member; 
Comdr. R. D. Schmidtman, U, S. Coast 
Guard, secretary; Dr. Finn Jonassen, 
liaison representative, National Research 
Council; William Sparagen, _ liaison 
representative, Welding Research Coun- 
cil; I. R. Kramer, Office of! Naval Re- 
search, U. S. Navy, alternaté for Dr. R. 
M. Robertson; J. M. Crowl¢y, Office of 
Naval Research, U. S. Navy, alternate 
for Dr. R. M. Robertson. 


Zinc Alloy Dies 


(Continued from Page 96) 


ficiencies in the die components make 
themselves apparent. When it is thought 
that the die components are working in 
conformity with one another, and the 
operation from this angle is considered 
satisfactory, a panel is tried out, the press 
again being operated in progressive stages. 
Condition of the panel will reveal the ex- 
tent of the corrective work that has to 
be done to the die. The first panel, if in 
good condition, can be used for spotting 
purposes by painting it with Prussian 
. P . , | blue on both sides. This is periodically 

Each furnace is carefully designed to require the least possible petites age pay eyeoeenrd 
left by the paint will reveal the points 
| to be rectified. After this panel has served 
| its purpose, later panels treated in the . 
same manner can be used for spotting. T 





This is one of a complete line of Rotary Hearth Furnaces built 
in various types and engineefed for specific applications of 
forging, annealing, heat treating, tempering and clean heat 


treating. 





operating labor and to reduce maintenance costs. 


The floating hearth plates (patent applied for) prevent warpage 
and maintain a uniform load on each roller. Another and very 
Real problem to be overcome is that of 
drawing the metal smoothly into the 
syphon vents (illustrated in drawing above) to short circuit any shape desired without buckling, crinkling, 
water vapor, formed above seal, directly to the flue ways. dragging or binding. The solution of 
| these problenis depends on the proper 
| preparation of ring surfaces, the punch 
and its opposite member, if one is used. 
When used in ring surfaces, draw beads 
and their opposing grooves demand care- 
ful consideration. Certain principles have 
been established by experience in connec- 
tion with draw beads in general as fol- 
lows: 

Steel beads of equal size have more 
binding strength than those of Kirksite, 
probably because of the “oiliness” of the 
alloy. When there is not sufficient binding 
strength to draw the metal properly, two 
or more beads will supply the necessary 


important feature is the water sealed hearth using patented 





It will pay you to investigate these outstanding fur- 


naces. Let's talk over your heat treating problems. 
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PRESS BRAKES; 
with 

Capacities 

ranging from 

5 ft. of 16 gauge: 

to ; 

20 ft.of ‘2inch 

steel plate! -"" 





The amazing 2-way Dual Bolster makes them ideal for many jobs! 


There’s a Dual All Steel Press Brake for any plant...large or 
small! The versatile 2-way bolster makes it possible for them 





to do bending, forming, blanking and multiple punching. 
Dual doubles the efficiency of your plant...speeds up production! 


Consult our Capable Staff of Engineers on your Production Problems! 
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ONE-PIECE GEAR: 


Seattle. 








Believed to be the largest one-piece gear of its type 
ever cut on the west coast, this 180%-in. diameter spur gear is shown here 
being cut on a machine specially designed and built by Western Gear Works, 


One of a set of four, this huge gear, complete with pinions, was 
made for F. L. Smidth & Co. for use on cement kilns. 
teeth, 3'%-in. circular pitch and 14-in. face. 
large double-faced rack except that both rack and gear were cut on the same 
machine 


The gear has 160 
There is no relationship to the 








grip, without entailing the additional 
press pressure one large bead would re- 
quire. When it is desired to reduce the 
binding strength, care should be exer- 
cised in grinding down the draw bead 
height, as a large part of this strength 
lies in the sharp radius set up between 
the bead and the groove. Positioning and 
number of draw beads is perhaps the 
most important element, other than the 
die contour itself, in successfully obtain- 
ing satisfactory panels. After considerable 
experimental work, the Fisher Body Di- 
vision has adopted as standard a _ half 
oval bead stock of mild steel, SAE 1010, 
%-in. in diameter and ys-in. in depth. 
When beads are not cast in the draw 
ring, or additional ones are required, a 
groove is cut in the ring to a depth of 
tr-in. by %- 


tion of bead stock is attached with coun- 


in. wide and a predrilled sec- 


tersunk rivets, dowels or screws. Beads 
are originally placed so that the side to- 
ward the die center is %4-in. from the 
edge of the draw ring, unless this area of 
the drawn sheet is to form part of the 
panel. In this case, the beads are set back 
proportionately. 

Following attachment of beads in the 
draw ring, corresponding grooves are cut 
in the opposite draw ring, to a depth and 
width sufficient to accommodate the bead 
and the sheet stock being drawn, The 
dimensions of such grooves should be de- 
termined accurately for each gage of 
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metal. The grooves are usually cut with 


a chisel preferably mounted in a pneu-* 


matic hammer. Finishing is done with 
round files bent to convenient shape or 
with cutters and grinding wheels mounted 
in a portable power tool. 

As indicated previously, the grip on the 
sheet metal being drawn is due to the 
radius of the arc set up between the draw 
bead and groove, the fit of the draw rings 
and press pressure. The drag on the metal 
can be reduced by grinding down the 
draw bead or by trimming the corners of 
the groove or both. A slight alteration to 
any of these dimensions will affect the 
drawing characteristics considerably. 

Users of the first Kirksite draw dies 
experienced some difficulty in drawing 
panels of uniform quality. This was 
traced to a variable pressure on the sheet 
metal between the draw rings, due pri- 
marily to play in the press adjusting 
mechanism and to a lesser extent to the 
nature of the alloy itself. After some ex- 
perimenting, this condition was over- 
come by providing steel blocks to control 
the space between the draw rings. For 
aluminum, best results are obtained by 
adjusting the blocks so that the space be- 
tween the rings is held to 0.003-in. under 
the metal thickness, Present practice in- 
dicates that this setting is also satisfac- 
tory for steel. 

Use of spacer blocks is now standard 
practice and provisions for this method of 


obtaining equalized pressure should be 
made on all draw die designs, although 
it has been established that the smaller 
dies, having a regular contour, will work 
satisfactorily without them when pressing 
steel panels. Normally, one block in each 
corner of a die is sufficient to provide 
equalized pressure. Large or irregularly 
shaped dies will require additional spacers 
at critical points. The number and loca- 
tion can best be determined by evaluat- 
ing the need for each particular job. 

Equalizer blocks are usually mounted in 
recesses in thé lower draw ring. If their 
location interferes with the positioning of 
a blank, bosses on the casting can be pro- 
vided. The corresponding or bearing 
points on the upper draw ring must be 
machined parallel to insure a full bear- 
ing for the blocks. The equalizer blocks 
are usually secured into the recesses with 
one fillister head screw. Thickness of the 
blocks should be approximately 0.010 to 
0.015-in. under actual size requirements 
so that shims can be used for adjustment 
after the ring surface corrections are com- 
pleted during tryout. 


Chrome Plating and Metallizing 


It has been established by experiment 
that the durability of Kirksite dies can 
be increased by hard chrome plating and 
metallizing. However, there is insufficient 
experience along these lines to present 
data as to the degree die life can be in- 
creased by the use of these special proc- 
esses. 

Dies made of this zinc base alloy can 
be altered or repaired readily with the 
parent metal. Minor alterations and re- 
pairs are done by acetylene welding and 
major jobs can be handled by casting a 
new section to the die in the tool room. 
The latter procedure is of considerable 
importance for rectifying errors in design 
or for effecting repairs that would other- 
wise require the casting of new die com- 
ponents. 

Four factors are involved in successful 
welding: (1) Proper welding rod. (2) 
Preheating the casting. (3) Positioning 
the die. (4) Type of flame. The best Kirk- 
site weldfng rod is an extruded rod %-in. 
in diameter. However, when this is not 
available some of the alloy can be melted 
in a ladle and poured into a suitable mold. 
In an emergency the metal may be cast 
into a piece of %4-in. angle iron. As the 
alloy is an excellent heat conductor, a 
large area must be preheated, much in 
the same way as with aluminum or cop- 
per. Generally speaking, the area around 
the point to be welded should be pre- 
heated to the same extent as in brazing 
a cast iron piece of the same size. Usually 
two torches are needed for this purpose 
on all but the smallest casting and the 
actual temperature of this general area 
should be between 300-400° F. 

When the general area has been pre- 
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* Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The face values of any of three metals—copper, monel or nickel—are yours plu: 
the physical characteristics of steel... when you specify SuVeneer* Clad Metal! 
In a single composite strip, you get the solid, dense metal you choose on one 
side or both sides of the steel base... in controlled thickness, inseparably 
bonded, retaining its relative proportions in all gauges. 
SuVeneer Clad Metal can be drawn, formed or stamped by your customary 
processes. It is a material well worth the immediate attention of modern metal 


fabricators in every field. Your detailed inquiries are welcome! 





SuVeneer Clad Metal 


* 
Fe Se Superior Steel 
———————<_ Stainless in all grades 


| in the production of fine strip steels since 1892 CORPORATION 








CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Alloys and Spring Steels 





Can You Always Believe Your Eyes? 








ya 


N 


A. If circle N were completed, 
would it meet K, L, or M? 











B. Are the heavier lines above 
really straight, or curved? 





C. What size is this Socket 
Screw? 























Vhere teut-ony question... 
| WHEN IT3 GIZE MAKKEO 


— things aren’t always what they seem to be — 
even to experienced eyes. The size and thread pitch of the 
socket screw above, for example, were guessed wrong by 
many of the shop men questioned in a recent test. On the 


job, that means they must take time out to find out. 


Any assembly worker can spot the right size without 
effort 
errors. The correct size is clearly marked on the head. 


-no need to waste time — no need to guess and risk 


At the tool-crib, left-over, mixed-up serews are quickly 
sorted and put back in the proper bins, without slow 
“miking” or gauging. 

A valuable sales feature, too. Ask any maintenance 
man who service your product after it’s sold. He'll appre- 
ciate P-K Size-Marked Screws because he can easily tell 


which ones go where when reassembling. 


Jus - GEAR GRIP* 


Gear Grip makes Size-Marked Screws slip-proof, even 
when fingers are oily. Only Parker-Kalon offers Socket 
Head Cap Screws with both features. Write for samples, 
today. Parker-Kalon Corporation, 200 Varick Street, New 


\ ork 14, New \ ork. 
ANSWERS 
A. N and M are arcs of the same circle. 
B. The lines are curved. 
Cc. When it’s P-K Size-Marked, there's no question! 
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PARKER-KALON “<r SOCKET SCR 











ANOTHER P-K fipsy 


GROUND THREAD 


Socket Set S 
c 
3 Smooth, eons 







ee Mirror-brij yht 

“tog — centerless Pee 
anks, Accurate 
able Class 3 Fit, 


clean finished 
) on hardened 
ater and lead, depend 
—— ree from imper- w 
NS common to ordi- 
nary cut thread set screws 
- 4 “shining ex: » of 
§ example” of 
good workmanship, Ask for 
samples, You'll see th 
difference, : 













P-K SOCKET SCREWS 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY! 
Send for Stock List Now 
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heated to the proper temperature, more 
heat is concentrated on the specific area 
to be welded until a molten pool of metal 
is formed. If the casting has not been suf- 
ficiently preheated, the weld metal will 
burn and foul the surface to be welded, 
necessitating further heating and removal 
of these resultant oxides before proceed- 
ing. Casting temperature can be checked 
by holding the tip of the welding torch 
close to the die for a few seconds, and if 
small pools of molten metal are not formed 
in the localized area immediately under 
the tip, additional heating is necessary. 

Portion of the die to be welded should 
be positioned horizontally while the sur- 
face is being built up. When the surface 
to be welded is curved, it is necessary to 
rotate the die slightly so that the immedi- 
ate section being worked on is as nearly 
horizontal as is practicable. In this opera- 
tion, a reducing flame is used, an excess 
of acetylene being given to the torch when 
preparing to melt the welding rod, The 
point of the flame should never be 
brought into contact with the casting or 
the melted pool of metal. 


Building Up Worn Dies 


Technique of building up worn dies is 
a fusing or puddling operation rather 
than a welding process, and is a little diffi- 
cult to master because of the absence of 
any plastic range in the alloy. The im- 
portant difference between this and other 
welding, lies in the need for breaking 
through the oxide film over the molten 
pool of metal mechanically with the weld- 
ing rod, and then adding molten metal 
from within this oxide envelope, which 
covers the tip of the rod and the weld. 


The term “recasting” as applied to the 
process of casting new sections in Kirk- 
site dies perhaps may be’ somewhat mis- 
leading, but a more appropriate name can 
hardly be given to a method which 
literally permits new sections to be cast 
on dies. This process is of major import- 
ance and can be used to rectify damage 
and errors in design which ordinarily 
would require new castings. 

Part to be recast first is thoroughly 
cleaned and then preheated. If the section 
to be recast is at a point of high stress, 
‘t is advisable to provide some means of 
anchoring the recast section. This can be 
effected by drilling and tapping the cast- 
ing in order that several bolts can be 
screwed into the section. The protruding 
heads and a portion of the body will pro- 
vide effective anchorage. A frame or fence 
of sheet metal, or asbestos covered ply- 
wood, is clamped to the edge of the cast- 
ing, or a dam of clay is built up to retain 
the molten metal. If the latter course is 
taken, ordinary fireclay mixed to a stiff 
paste with three parts of lard oil and one 
part of kerosene will be suitable. 

After the casting has been preheated 
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up to a point where small islands of mol- 
ten metal start to form on the surface, 
the procedure is as previously explained 
for welding until the surface is covered 
by a thin skin of molten alloy. With the 
torches still playing on the surface of the 
die, additional molten metal is poured 
from a pot to the desired height. An or- 
dinary pot and ladle such as used for melt- 
ing lead or babbitt can be used for this 
purpose, 

There is a possibility that the casting 
will warp during welding and recasting, 
particularly if a draw ring is involved, 


unless the component is clamped to a 


heavy plate or the bed of the press before 
commencing the process. If the section to 
be recast is of intricate design, much 
later machining can be saved and the 
scope of the recasting process can be 
broadened by employing a mold of baked 
core sand to impart the desired form to 
the section to be processed or to retain 
the molten alloy to a confined area. 

In the aircraft industry where low vol- 
ume and frequent design changes require 
the use of unconventional tooling, Kirk- 
site for blanking and piercing dies plays 
an important role in the reduction of tool 
costs. Such tools have been used mainly 
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THE MOST PROFITABLE REFRACTORY 


DATA YOU'LL EVER READ... 


Here's the book that tells all about Buckeye Silica Firestone — 
gives comparative data and figures on its lower cost and greater 
efficiency. Steel men will be interested in the many pages de- 
voted to results obtained from using Buckeye in soaking pits, 
converters, etc. Interesting, too, are the testimonials from well 


known steel mill executives. Send for your copy 


mailed immediately 


it will be 


THE CLEVELAND QUARRIES COMPANY 


1740 EAST TWELFTH ST 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


BUCKEYE . 


“FOR THAT EXTRA SERVICE’ 


SILICA FIRESTONE 











on aluminum alloys but sufficient steel 
has also been processed to indicate that 
this development may have possibilities. 

A collateral development by the Fisher 
Body Division which utilizes steel for low 
cost blanking and piercing dies is be- 
lieved to be more adaptable for all-around 
use and, on the basis of current experi- 
ence, will be found more suitable for pro- 
ducing sheet steel. There are at present 
two methods of making Kirksite blanking 
and piercing dies, the only difference be- 
ing that in one case the die component 
is made from a rolled plate, and the other 
utilizes a casting for which the finished 
steel punch is used as a pattern. 

A typical blanking and piercing die 
generally consists of seven major com- 
ponents including shoe for mounting the 
punch; punch for the blank; punches for 
holes; die; knockout pad; shoe for mount- 
ing the die and pierce punching; and 
matching plate. Of these only the die and 
the piercing punches are of Kirksite; the 
other components are of steel, excepting 
the knockout for which the initial produc- 
tion stampings from the die are used. 
Piercing punches in some cases are also 
of steel: The shoes, matching plate, and 
sometimes an eighth component, called a 
“waffle plate,” are of a permanent natur 
and are used on varicus dies within a 
given size range. The waffle plate is a 
device designed to clear punch slugs and 
is machined in the form of a grid on the 
side next to the shoe where attached. 
Holes for locating pins, rivets and attach- 
ing screws are generally standardized on 
the shoes and matching plates to assure 
?lignment. Steel bushed drill jigs are used 
for this purpose. 

The aircraft industry has been using 
both natural and synthetic rubber to a 
great extent to cut down the cost of tool- 
ing for forming and flanging aluminum 
alloy panels of various sizes. A property 
which rubber possesses in common with 
liquids, namely, its ability to flow, has led 
to its use in place of a die in two gen- 
eral ways. “Free” rubber mats, laid over 
an operating area, can be used to start 
and complete a shearing, flanging or form- 
ing operation in one or more stages. 
“Confined” rubber, that is, a rubber mat 
bedded in a permanent retainer has been 
used in multi-press operations. Depend- 
ing on the size, one or more Kirksite dies 
are laid on the bed of the press with cor- 
responding blanks in position. A rubber 
mat in a retainer attached to the press 
platen then is forced down over the 
panels, to form or flange the parts as re- 
quired. 

Natural and _ artificial rubbers have 
distinct characteristics; each has its spe- 
cial attributes in particular applications. 
Therefore, a knowledge of the flow char- 
acteristics under pressure of each type is 
necessary before selecting the rubber to 
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® Railroads, shipyards, steel mills 
and many machine shops have an un- 
precedented heavy fabrication job—a 
job that calls for the highest order of 
efficiency, done by machines wherever 


possible. 


The “Buffalo” Universal Iron Worker 
is doing just that—cutting, shearing, 
punching, coping rounds, angles, 
squares, beams, tees and special shapes 


in record time. 


And three men can do three separate 
operations on it at once—giving you 
triple capacity. 

On top of this, you have a movable 
unit. This saves added time in trans- 
porting extra heavy or cumbersome 


pieces for fabrication. 


If you perform heavy maintenance, 


you will be time ahead—and money 


@ On husky casters, this “Buffalo” Universal Iron 
Worker can “Go to the Job’? where advisable, thus 
piling up big time savings in maintenance operations. Worker! 


ahead with a “‘Buffalo” Universal [ron 


Write Us Now For Complete Details! 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


158 MORTIMER STREET BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


UNIVERSAL 
IRON WORKER 
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Manufacturers who are striving to improve their pro- 
duction performance are giving material handling a lot of 
attention. these days. They know that modern, practical 
handling methods are paying dividends in greater pro- 
duction, safety, and better employee relations. There are 
always many problems connected with the design and 
application of continuous flow handling systems, and 
these are often quite difficult to solve. Such problems are 
a headache to busy plant engineers already involved 
with other production details—but these same problems 
are the everyday work of Mathews Engineers. The 
Mathews people are specialists in applying continuous 
jlow handling methods, and have at their command the 
facilities of three modern plants and the experience of 
nearly half a century of conveyer work in light and heavy 
industry. So, don’t let handling problems get you down— 
give them to Mathews Engineers and realize the advant- 
ages that are in a conveyer service which is complete 
from preliminary engineering to erection in the field. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 





: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 
: SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 

: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 

: PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 

* Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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be used and designing the die for a par- 
ticular operation. The designer’s problem 
is to form or blank the part as required, 
by exerting the greatest pressure at the 
required area point with the most suitable 
material, and at the same time, avoid 
damage to the rubber. 


By using rubber as a substitute for 
dies, the aircraft industry has found that 
toolmaking procedure can be simplified 
by utilizing materials of organic origin 
for the forming and flanging punches. 
These include Masonite, plastic bonded 
plywood, plastics and hard wood. How- 
ever, it is not believed these materials 
can be used for processing steel, nor has 
it been established that the rubber flow 
forming process in conjunciton with metal- 
lic punches is suitable for a variety of 
applications on steel. Enough is known, 
however, to indicate that rubber can be 
of use, to a limited extent, as a medium 
for “squeeze” trimming sheet steel on 
Kirksite dies reinforced with hardened 
steel cutting edges, for shallow forming 
and for other pressing applications. 

Kirksite can be used to advantage on 
jigs and fixtures, It has been successfully 
applied to jigs and fixtures in machine 
shops, including drill jigs, holding fix- 
tures, chuck jaws and others. When used 
for holding forgings, castings and other 
types of materials on milling machines, 
the alloy has a property of dampening 
vibrations that are characterized by chat- 
ter marks on the processed parts. As in 
the case of assembly jigs and fixtures, the 
casting pattern can be used to check the 
application, and afterward corrected for 
casting shrinkage, etc., if required. An- 
other advantage is that the actual parts 
that are to be held in the fixture can be 
used as cores in the casting, thereby 
eliminating much fitting before the fix- 
ture is put to use. 


In the operation of tube bending, forms 
and dies of Kirksite can be used effec- 
tively and are considerably less expen- 
sive than those of conventional materials. 
Several different methods of performing 
this work are in common use, one of 
which consists of a form block and 
grooved rotating shoe which grips the 
tube to be formed. Final forming is ac- 
complished in some plants by pushing 
or pulling a ball through the tube to ex- 
pand the walls into the contour of a Kirk- 
site die in which it is held during the 
operation. Whatever the method, these 
tools are not only durable, but, in addi- 
tion, will not scratch or gall the tube. 


—o0— 


Workers whose eyes have been ex- 
posed to irritating vapors, liquids, dusts 
or chemicals now may flush their eyes 
immediately with the eye washing foun- 
tain, offered by Benson & Associates 
Inc., 332 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago 4. 
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Tool Steel Facilities 
(Concluded from Page 117) 


as an aid in manufacturing control, rather 
than as an acceptance test. It is there- 
fore usually applied to blooms and billets 
rather than to small bars, When properly 
performed it gives valuable information 
regarding the internal condition of the 
steel. 

After the 
perature and pass the acid etch test they 
are inspected for surface defects and con- 


billets cool to room tem- 


ditioned by grinding. They then are 
either rolled or hammered to finished 
sizes within standard tool-steel tolerances. 
Subsequent treatment, including con- 
trolled cooling, holding, and annealing, 
various finishing opera- 


as well as the 


tions, follows the outline given for the 
output from the smaller furnaces. The 
majority of the production from the larger 
electric arc furnaces is annealed and 
processed in equipment of the latest de- 
sign located in the special steels depart- 
ment of the Lehigh division. 

Mill Depot: 


livery is an important consideration in 


Prompt and efficient de- 


the tool steel business. The new mil! 
Bethlehem plant 


is designed to speed up deliveries to 


depot erected at the 


distributors, jobbers, and mill customers. 


Rapid, dependable service will also allow 


A Complete 
Warehouse 
Service for... 


these to keep their own stock at a mini- 
mum and replace suddenly depleted sizes 
on short notice. 

Standard grades and sizes of tool steels 
are handled through the depot, and odd 
grades and sizes will be shipped directly 
from the mills. A card record system 
makes it possible to determine the in- 
ventory of each item in stock at a glance, 
and orders for replenishment are placed 
as soon as the stock drops below a pre- 
scribed minimum. 

Storage space is provided for tool 
steel in standard 10 to 12 ft lengths, 
and special 18 to 20 ft lengths. All 
grades are lacquered and painted in 
colors for ready identification. In 
addition, a record is kept of the heat 
number and chemical analysis for all 
grades, 

The new depot is a one-story steel 
and brick structure with 60 x 360 ft floor 
space, of which an area 200 ft long is 
actual storage space, 100 ft shipping floor, 
and 60 ft offices and welfare rooms. 

Horizontal steel racks, with 3400 com- 
partments, provide storage space for the 
many grades and sizes kept in stock. 
Bars are handled on two specially de- 
signed battery-operated buggies equipped 
with a loading mechanism including cat- 
walk and roller lines which permits the 
operator to place the bars in or remove 





20 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








them from the compartments at all levels. 

A 10-ton overhead crane serves the 
storage area and the shipping floor. En- 
closed entrances provide space for load- 
ing and unloading freight cars. Other 
equipment includes two cold saws with 
shear tables and two platform scales de- 
signed especially for this department. 
These scales are electrically operated 
and weigh loads up to 5 tons with an 
accuracy of plus or minus 1 Ib. They 
are equipped with large dials which may 
be swung around to permit reading at 
a considerable distance from the loading 
area. Three scales of the same capacity 
and design were also installed in other 
parts of the tool steel department, one 
in the hammer shop, one in the finish- 
ing division, and one in the billet heat 
treating department. 

—o— 
handling equipment of 
various types will be exhibited and 
demonstrated by Automatic  Trans- 
portation Co., Chicago, at the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers Association show 
in Atlantic City, N. J., June 23 to 28. 
Included in the exhibit will be the 
Skylift, the hydraulic electric fork 
truck with automotive type controls and 
130-in, lift, as well as a motorized hand 
truck counterpart of fork and platform 
lift trucks, motorized hand trucks and 
a Transtractor, a push-pull unit. 


Materials 
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LUBRICANT FILM 








NON- 


Even the lightest grades of NON-FLUID OIL when used in the approved 
small quantities and reduced to a lubricant film, will not flow or spatter 
from frictional points. It is this exclusive adhesiveness that assures a con- 


stant, uniform film, preventing wear and protecting against moisture and 
corrosion. 





This same “built-in” adhesiveness actually saves on lubrication costs, 
too, because NON-FLUID OIL lubricates dependably until entirely used 
up and does not drain away when machinery is stopped. We will gladly 
furnish free samples for you to conduct tests alone or in collaboration 


with your NON-FLUID OIL Lubricating Engineer. 





Current Quote 


"The writer has been a user of NON-FLUID OIL 
for many years and you truly have the best.’ 















WORKS: Newark, N. J.—WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Greenville, S. C 
Charlotte, N. C.—Providence, R. I.—Chicago, Ill.—St. Louis, Mo.—Detroit, 
Mich. 
\ 
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N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co, Dept. S 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL to 
be used in the following machinery. 
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LUBRICANT C 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WY. 
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OPENED OR CLOSED—or in action— 
Kinnear Rolling Doors offer greater effi- 
ciency “from top to bottom.” 

They open straight upward, coiling 
compactly above the doorway out of 
reach of damage by wind or vehicles. 
They clear the entire doorway, leaving 
all surrounding space fully usable at all 
times. 

When closed, Kinnear Rolling Doors 
offer the extra protection of all-steel con- 
struction—against wind and storm dam- 
age .. . theft or intrusion . . . fire or 
explosion. 

The rugged Kinnear Motor Operator 
can be added to any Kinnear Rolling 
Door for maximum speed and ease of 
operation, with push button controls at 
any desired point. 

Kinnear Rolling Doors are built in 
any size, for new or old buildings. Write 
for new catalog. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


1780-1800 Fields Ave. « Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave. *¢ San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 
Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOOR 








Drilling 
(Concluded from Page 89) 

to mill the spiral flutes in the then re- 
cently perfected twist drills. Also, it is 
interesting to note that the twist drill 
embodies the original “chip disposal 
system”—its spiral flutes acting as “screw 
conveyors” to get the chip away from 
the cutting area. 

To attempt to cover the subject of 
modern drilling machinery in an article 
of this length is as much as an impos- 
sibility as it would be to cover the sub- 
ject of dogs in an article of similar 
length. Today there are fully as many 
varieties and sizes of drilling machines 
as there are of dogs. A story is told of 
one drill maker who sent to a fellow 
artisan a hair-like drill with a pote 
reading, “The smallest ever made”. It 
was returned with a manifying glass and 
a note calling attention to a hole drilled 
through the shank of the “smallest drill.” 

There are sensitive electrically driven 
machines available today which actually 
will drill holes of less than flyspeck di- 
ameter in steel, At the other end of the 
scale there are big, powerful machines 
with stamina and “push” to drive twist 
drills several inches in diameter into 
solid blocks of tough steel, 

Years ago, drilling machines had to be 
redesigned and repowered to handle 
high speed steel drills efficiently. Many 
of those same machines recently have 
been, or now are being, redesigned and 
repowered to handles carbide tools. Im- 
pact of the carbides on drilling was a 
bit later than on some other methods of 
machining such as turning and boring, 
but all indications are that the end re- 
sults will be fully as striking. Here 
again, the tool engineering profession 
with its know-how in the practical appli- 
cation of carbides, is a key factor. 

Development of drilling machines 
for regular shop use has _ progressed 
along two fronts. Medium and heavy 
duty machines, like machine tools in 
general, have tended to become heavier, 
more rigid and more powerful, but 
at the same time easier to handle both 
as to control and as to insertion and re- 
moval of work and tools. After the in- 
troduction of the twist drills, one of the 
most important innovations in the tcol- 
ing category has been the quick acting 
chuck by which drills can be changed 
without stopping the spindle. 

The other front along which drilling 
technique has developed is that of the 
light duty, low cost machines. Built 
originally for “home workshop” use, these 
machines have been improved in quality 
for regular shop use, but their price has 
been held down through mass production 
methods of manufacture. Today they 
will be found here, there and every- 
where in the finest equipped shops— 
wherever light drilling—say up to %-in. 


—is involved, Also, components, of 
these machines such as spindles and 
quills, will be found built into a wide 
variety of special machines involving 
light drilling operations, including multi- 
ple drilling, The cost of these compon- 
ents is so moderate that they usually 
are dealt with as expendable items— 
that is, they are replaced rather than 
repaired after reasonable service life. 

As far as the medium and heavy duty 
drilling machines are concerned, their 
engineering improvements are second to 
none in the machine tool industry. When 
it comes to metal removal, the number 
of cubic inches per horsepower removed 
in a given length of time by a modern 
drilling machine will equal the perform- 
ance of many other machines wherein 
working conditions are far more favor- 
able than they are in the bottom of a 
hole. By the same token, there are 
multiple spindle drilling machines which 
top all others in the number of tools 
working at once, in close proximity of 
those tools and their interdependence. 

Hydraulic feed and electrical control 
play important roles in the performance 
of many of the latest production drill- 
ing machines, as also does unit elec- 
trical drive of single spindles or groups 
of spindles, Without electrical control, the 
amazing station-to-station type drilling 
machines now in common use in the 
automotive and aircraft industries would 
be next to impossible. As it is, they are 
highly effective. 

Radial drills have been so improved 
in power, rigidity and control that today 
they are used for many heavy duty 
production operations—even with heads 
at the outer reach of their arms. Their 
efficiency has been much improved on 
production work by rollover, indexing 
jigs and fixtures. 

A recent invention which has added 
greatly to the possibilities of radial drills, 
as well as ordinary upright drills, is the 
precision spacing table which makes it 
possible to drill, ream and tap a large 
number of holes repetitively without the 
use of jigs. These tables space exactly in 
two directions according to a diagram of 
ordinates for which they are preset. 
They go through the entire cycle by 
simple operation of hydraulic controls in 
the sequence shown on the drawing— 
step-by-step spacing of the holes being 
entirely automatic as far as the settings 
are concerned. The operator merely 
“trips” the mechanism, so to speak. This 
“jigless drilling” probably is one of the 
most significant developments in drill- 
ing practice since the jig itself was con- 
ceived in Eli Whitney’s time. 

—o— 

An oil filter featuring a compact re- 
placeable cartridge with a number of 
perforated cellulose disks that provide 
a large filtering area, is announced by 
Youngstown Miller Co., Belleville, N. J. 
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SINTERED COPPER LEAD BEARINGS 


Further Improvements in 
Copper Lead Alloy Powders 
result in 


Longer Bearing Life 





Much higher performance standards can be expected 
with our improved copper lead alloy lining ma- 
terials. The new alloys have exceptional purity, 
known and controllable grain structure, and have 
ductility and strength exceeding those of cast copper 
lead alloys of comparable analyses. 


The powder permits excellent lead distribution. 
Lead segregation, so common in Cast types, is avoided. 
For this reason alloys with as high as 45% lead con- 
tent are readily produced. 








Overplating is generally used with the harder, lower 
lead content powders, such as our H-24 (24% lead). 
Cost of overplating is avoided with higher lead con- 
tent powders, which also eliminate the need for 
hard crankshafts. The higher the lead content of the 
bearing, the softer the shaft can be. 


ee Fr 


A new technical bulletin has been pub- gene ee 
lished describing the development of this 
improved alloy. A copy will be sent free 
on request, 











FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION 
11051 Shoemaker > Detroit 13, Michigan 


Power goes to work through 


FEDERAL-MOGUL 





5 SLEEVE BEARINGS 
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| Accurate Drilling Provided 


By Lightweight Template 
Wobble, tilt, or bell-mouthed holes are 
said to be eliminated by a template for 


precision drilling developed by Hi-Shear 
Rivet Tool Co., Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
Using anchor bushings such as the one 
illustrated, templates can be made to con- 
form to any desired contour and holes 
drilled directly on assembly. 

This method of making drill templates 
provides highly accurate lightweight 
tooling for the production of sheet metal 
parts. Hardened steel bushings are pressed 
into a low-carbon steel anchor or strap 





| 
which may be accurately located on and 
spot welded to thin body steel templates 
with complete flexibility as to hole pat- 
tern required. Since templates are readily 
formed and the hole pattern laid out and 
bushings attached, the resulting drill 
template may be applied directly to the 
work and holes drilled on assembly. 

Use of the drill templates obviates the 
need for elaborate lofting and tool mak- ° 


ing, g 





Testing Bearings " 
A 
THE UDYLITE PILOT PLANT Subject of Booklet 

i. . Latest information on the methods of 
is ft h e p rouin g g roun d used in the testing of bearings is con- at 

tained in the 72-page publication “Sym- 
a ta the link between the laboratory and the plating room. Here your posium on Testing of Bearings,” now * 
samples are processed under actual plating room conditions. Here your —Vailable_ from American Society for fo 
o e. Testing Materials, Philadelphia. Also in- ; 
plating problems are solved; new, more efficient cycles are worked out. Gidilelh tn: hibaccantiinn-cin aepiigrnnk that bi 

Here is determined the practicability of the proposed equipment before has been developed and the coirciation 
. the purchase—before the installation. Here again Udylite provides special of laboratory tests with field service. ssa 
, : Che five technical papers comprising (3 
service to every Udylite customer. the symposium are: Life testing of plain na 
bearings for automotive engines, by E. i 
T. Johnson, Engineering Division, Chrys- ii 
@ ler Corp.; fatigue testing machines for se: 

ball and roller bearings, by Thomas 
Barish; metallographic observation of D: 

ball bearing fatigue phenomena, by A. 

nm 1 mate es 4a / y B. Jones of Engineering Department, 

THI / 2D) LITI CORPORA TION General Motors Corp.; fatigue testing 

of roller bearings, by H. R. Gibbons, 

Hyatt Bearing Division, General Motors 

DETROIT Tl VICHIGA V Corp.; and testing of bearings under 

‘ 9 + FLA! controlled load, by J. M. Frankland and 

REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES C. B. Innes, Chance Vought Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corp. Th 
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ARE YOU STILL AN ACTIVE PARTNER... 








in this 7%: billion-a-year’ success? 


EVER was there a partnership like the nation-wide brotherhood 

of volunteers who’have helped sell, advertise, and promote sales 
of U.S. Savings Bonds! Their program is the greatest sales operation 
at the lowest cost in history. 

Your continued support in promoting the Payroll Satings Plan will 
help “America’s partnership” this year to repeat or surpass last year’s 
four-star performance, in which sales of Savi ings Bonds were 7, 
billion dollars—exceeding redemptions by far more than a billion! 

So keep up the splendid work—keep on telling and selling your 
employees the advantages of Payroll Savings: (1) ease; (2) regularity; 
(3) safety of investment, (4) security for the indiv idual and the 
nation; (5) $4 for ev ery $3 at maturity ! And, remember, people 
with a stake in the: future are the most stable, most productive 
employees. 

For any help you need in conducting the Plan, call on your State 
Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings Bonds Division. 











New 
Savings Bonds Plan 
won't affect the 


RS.P 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 
farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 


“ 


ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 
payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 











The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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ACHINES 


RE and COAL BRIDGES 
SPECIAL MILL MACHINERY 


STRUCTURAL FABRICATION 















New Products and Equipment 





1. Squaring Shear 


Built from extra heavy all steel welded 
plate, the new 10-gage power squaring 
shear made by Parker Mfg. Co., 2200 
Colorado avenue, Santa Monica, Calif., 
has parts which are normalized after 
welding to relieve stresses. Bed, ram, 
hold down and working parts are rein- 
forced. 

Compact, box-type design with a low 
center of gravity for minimum vibration 
is a feature of shears which stand 47 in. 
high and weigh 4250 lb. A 5 hp motor 
operates the 75 in. blade with a cutting 








length of 73 in. at a speed of 85 strokes 
per min. Front and back gage ranges 
are 38 and 18 in., respectively. Oil 
steel four-edged blades 
cut accurately and last longer between 
grinds. 


hardened _ tool 


2. Snap-Action Switch 


Small, unhoused, skeleton type pre- 
cision snap-action switches are announced 
Switch Corp., Freeport, IIl. 
Designated as SK, they are single switch 


by Micro 


units, available in normally open, normal- 
double-throw circuit ar- 


Switch element is 1 3/16-in. 


ly closed or 
rangement. 


long, 


3. Carbon Seal 


A high speed carbon ring oilseal suited 
for use in sealing applications where oil 
lubrication is at a minimum, where the 
seal runs in a liquid other than grease 





or oil or where shaft speed is greater 
than that satisfactorily served by other 
type rings, is a development of Gits Mfg. 
Co., 1846 South Kilbourn avenue, Chi- 


cago, 
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Additional information on the new products and equipment de- 

scribed on this and succeeding pages may be obtained, without 

obligation, by checking appropriate numbers on the cards 
following page 142 


Carbon rings have a low coefficient 
of friction, are heat resistant, not sub- 
ject to warping, chemically inert and 
corrosion resisting. Rings’ sealing prin- 
ciple eliminates wear on the shaft. A 
seal against leakage of liquids or gases 
under effected 
by a radial seal joint made by contact 


pressure Or vacuum is 


between a stationary lapped seal surface 


built into the seal unit and a _ rotary 
lapped seal surface. 
4. Load Visualizer 

A light weight alternating current 


analyzer for use on single phase and bal- 
anced polyphase systems is announced 
by General Electric Co., Schenectady, 





serving as a_ standard 


Besides 
0-2.5/5 amp ammeter and a 0-150/300/ 
600 v voltmeter, this load visualizer may 
be used with the calculator furnished to 
determine watts, vars, volt-amperes, and 
power factor for load surveys, induction 


ee a 


motor tests, reactive-power studies and 
power factor checks on power and light- 
ing circuits. 

Instrument has an iron vane moving 
element and separate field winding for 
voltage and current. Operation is con- 
trolled by three selector knobs placed at 
the end opposite the connection terminals. 
Designated as the AF-1, it is mounted 
in a greaseproof case and is magnetically 


shielded and 


fully 


with an external zero set. 


damped, equipped 


5. Bridge Ramp 


Designed for use with fork trucks on 
One-Man 
ramp, manufactured by Elizabeth Iron 
Works, P. O. Box 360, Elizabeth B, N. 
J., has a load capacity of 15,000 Ib and 


railroad sidings, the bridge 





may be placed and secured by one person 


in less than 2 min. 


Transported to lo- 
cation between platform and freight car 
or between cars, it is set in place and 
Lift handles 


drop flush with riding surface, 


the truck’s forks withdrawn. 

Ramps are made to span gaps from 
5 to 58 in., with heights up to 7 in. 
Riding surface is nonslip steel plate re- 
inforced with shock plates at corners. 
Side stringers add rigidity and act as 
a safety guard. Locking pins hold it 


in place while in use. 


6. Electronic Segregator 


Model DS-20 selector, announced by 
DoAll Co., Des Plaines, 
tronic segregator for the automatic sort- 


lll., is an elec- 





ing of small parts into three classifica- 
oversize, acceptable and under- 
to 0.00001-in., it will 


sort parts with tolerances from plus or 


tions; 
size. Accurate 
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minus 0.0001-in. to plus or minus 0.005. 
in. at speeds up to 12,000 parts per hour. 

Set by gage blocks, selector consists 
of three units, the gage head, master 
control and segregator. Actual measure- 
ment is done by the head which is de- 
signed so as to have no parts which 
might need adjustment. Speed of op- 
eration is limited only by rate at which 
parts may be fed into the instrument. 
Automatic and semiautomatic feed mech- 
misms are available. 

Gage head stand, table and chair and 
tote pans are furnished with selector. 


Besides red and green indicating lights, 


master control unit has a graduated in- 
dicating dial gage providing visible read- 
ings of size of each part being sogted. 
Electric counter and a hearing aid which 
makes possible operation by a blind person 


are also available. 


7. Conveyor Belt Cleat 


Development of a curved cleat which 
cannot be pulled loose regardless of 
conveyor belt condition is announced 
by Rapids-Standard Co. Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


the company’s Press-Veyor, it is formed 


Standard equipment on 


from 12-gage steel and fastened with 
round head bolts, lock nuts and a steel 
reinforcing strip. Cleat projects 14 to 


2 in. above belt. 


8. Heat Treating Unit 


Automatic gas fired machines for heat 
treatment of fragile assemblies weighing 
as little as a few ounces have been de- 
signed by Selas Corp. of America, Phila- 





delphia 34, Machine illustrated is harden- 
ing eyelets and annealing weldments on 
magnetic pull wires used in business 
machines. Both steps are effected simul- 
taneously. 

Assemblies are placed on a rotating 
drum and eyelets are heated to harden- 
ing temperature by a set of staggered 
high heat burners and quenched by a 
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water spray attached to the side of the 
burner. A second set of burners anneals 
the weld and applies cooling water to 
the hardened eyelets so they will not be 
annealed. Production rate is approxi- 


mately 1200 pieces per hour. 


9. Plating Rectifier 


Designed to deliver 1500 amp current 


at 6 v or 750 amp current at 12 v, the 








new 550-lb portable rectifier unit for 
electroplating power, made by Electronic 
Rectifiers Inc., 737 North East street, 
Indianapolis 2, is self-contained, requir- 
ing no foundation and eliminating bus 
bar connecting systems. 

Only moving part of unit is the blower 
fan. Air draft moves upward past the 
rectifier cooling fins and exhausts at top 
of cabinet. It may be equipped with a 
diverter to direct heated air wherever 


desired. 


10. Rust Remover 

Effective on any metal surface, a rust 
remover that will remove the thickest 
coat of rust, even penetrating into pin 
point spots, crevices, cracks and corners, 
is introduced by Allied Products Co., 
1133 West Newport street, Chicago. 
Called CorOdex, it requires no rubbing, 
is nonexplosive and noninflammable, and 
will not injure metal or the hands of 


the user. 


11. Stripping Compound 


Carbon, paint, varnish, adhesive dirt, 
oil and grease may be stripped thoroughly 
through use of a new, noninflammable 
cold tank cleaner, Turco Transpo, manu- 
factured by Turco Products Inc., 6135 
South Central avenue, Los Angeles 1. 
Most effective when used between 65 and 





85° F, the virtually odorless cleaner is 
noncorrosive to aluminum, magnesium, 
cadmium plate, steel, zinc, cast iron and 
tin plate. 


12. Name Stamping Machine 
Name plate stamping machine model 

IF, made by Acromark Co., 398 Morrell 

street, Elizabeth 4, N. 


clutch construction which incorporates 


J., has a new 


. lever operated movement controlled 
by a knurled thumb screw. Adjustment 
of stroke is by means of a wing nut. 
Operator sets character advance to suit 
any size character by one adjustment. 


13. Clamped-In Tools 


Successful on multiple set-ups, a new 
line of tools with clamped-in Kennametal 
blades manufactured by Kennametal Inc., 
Latrobe, Pa., are for single grooving or 
cutting off operations of light alloys, 
bronze and cast iron. Tungsten carbide 
blades are clamped in holders, designated 
as styles RG and LG for right and left 
hand use. Five sizes are available, each 
accommodating various blade thicknesses. 


14. Indexing Table 


An indexing table for soldering, braz- 
ing and annealing of round or irregularly- 
shaped small parts is announced by Lepel 








High Frequency Laboratories Inc., 39 
West 60th street, New York 23. As parts 
on the table are moved or indexed. into 
heating position, the load coil lowers to 
surround each part. This is followed 
by a heating cycle, all operations being 
performed automatically. 

Length of heating cycle may be varied 
to meet various requirements, and index 
speed is adjusted by a variable speed 
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drive. Travel of load coil is normally 
3%-in. but may be changed to meet 
other requirements. Unit may be used 
with any Lepel high frequency converter 
or other high frequency generator. It is 
equipped with built-in automatic timer 
which controls heating time. 


15. Refractories Gun 


Designed to apply air-emplaced re- 
fractories accomplish 
certain types of steel furnace repairs in 
a fraction of the time formerly taken, 
the newly-designed refractories gun de- 


speedily and to 





veloped by Basic Refractories Inc., Cleve- 
land, is equipped with a pressure hopper 
holding 500 Ib of refractory. 

Refractory materials, which may be 
applied to vertical .and semivertical brick 
walls with the machine, weigh 140 Ib 
per cubic foot. Machine has a discharge 
capacity of more than 100 lb per min. 
It automatically wets the refractory short- 
ly before the point of discharge. 


16. Light Gage Welding Electrode 


Announcement of a new welding elec- 
trode for light gage welding of sheet 
metal is made by A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee. The high speed, heavily- 
coated electrode welds with minimum 
build-up, and produces a bead contour 
that requires little finish grinding. Weld- 
ing characteristics guard against bead 
through. 


sagging and burning 


17. White Print Finisher 


Developed for processing ammonia 
type diazo white prints, the A finisher, 
made by Paragon-Revolute Corp., 77 
South avenue, Rochester 4, N. Y., has 
a diaphragm pump for pumping aqueous 
ammonia to the vaporizing tray. Other 
features include perforated stainless steel 
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rollers, interval timer for temperature 
control, single switch control and _ fast 
speed. 

Various combinations of temperature 
and ammonia vapor strength are offered 


in the machine. Ammonia vapor is gener- 








With no 


ated in a stainless steel tank. 
relative motion between the belt, sensi- 
tized material and rollers, thin papers 
or film may be handled without sticking 
or scratching, Speed is fixed at 15 fpm. 
Drive is by a %-hp motor operating 
through a gear reduction box. Ventilation 
is provided by a 14-hp motor and squirrel 
Neoprene belt 


cage blower. conveys 


prints through the machine. 


18. Carbon Dioxide Hose Rack 


A feature of the carbon dioxide hose 
rack announced by C-O-Two Fire Equip- 
ment Co., Box 390, Newark 1, N. J., 
is that it may be used as a fixed hose 
rack, or it may be picked up and carried 
to a fire. Cylinder bracketing is per- 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on products and equipment de- 
scribed in this section, fill in a 
card following page 142. 











manently fastened to a wall and clamps 
permit easy removal from fixed position. 
It contains 50 lb of carbon dioxide and 
is fitted with 25 ft of %4-in. high pressure 
hose terminating in a discharge horn. 
Entire unit weighs 240 Ib. 


19. 75-Ton Press 


Featuring vibratory control which 
offers a wide range of ram actions and 
controls, the 75-ton Multipress manufac- 
tured by Denison Engineering Co., 1160 
Dublin road, Columbus 16, O., allows a 
choice of three valve combinations. By 


making several valves optional, this four 





strain rod press will meet practically 
every pressing cycle need within a 75-ton 
range. 

Among its operating characteristics are 
automatic or manual ram cycling, fast 


traverse—slow pressing speed, pressure 





and distance reversal, low ram tonnage if 
desired with high return and accessory 
pressures and large tooling area. One 
man may operate the press, which has 
a 30 in, daylight opening and an 18 in. 
Adjustments give the 


stroke. press a 


pressure variance of from 7% to 75 tons. 


20. Coating Oven 


Young Brothers Co., Detroit 7, is in- 


troducing a continuous conveyor 
coating and lithographing oven which 
features zone temperature control, recir- 
culation of air without use of restricting 
external duct work and a _ recuperating 


zone which recovers stored heat in the 


new 


metal sheets and injects it back into the 
baking zone. This recuperative cooling 
system, operating in an oven handling 
3500 sheets per hour and at a baking 
temperature of 400° F results in the re- 
covery of approximately 30 per cent of the 
total Btu. 

Burners within the oven proper are lo- 
cated so danger of overheating of sheets, 
due to direct radiation, is eliminated. Zone 
control of heat allows gradation to pro- 
vide the ideal temperature required in 
each phase of the drying and oxidation 
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of the coating or of the ink. 


Oven is manufactured in various 
lengths, dimensions being determined by 


production requirements. 


21. Gage Handle 


Vis-U-Trol transparent gage 
manufactured by Industrial Development 
street, 


handle, 
Associates Inc., 223 Spruce 
Bloomfield, N. J., enable a history of the 
gage to be maintained, remaining with 
the gage. Handle consists of a lucite 
tube in which are inserted steel gage 
ends. One grooved and one ungrooved 
end distinguishes between go and no go 
ends, Handles are made in three sizes. 


22. Welding Electrode 


Welding of low alloy cast steel or 
low alloy high tensile strength rolled 
steels in flat position is possible with the 
DH-MO electrode, available in four 
diameters from Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh 30. Designed for high 
speed welding of grooved joints, posi- 
tioned fillets and horizontal fillets, welds 
can be made with alternating current or 
direct current straight polarity. 


23. Broaching Machine 


Two jobs may be set up at one time 
and either used, reducing setup time on 
the 36 in. hydraulic broaching machine 
available from Zagar Tool Inc., 23880 
Lakeland boulevard, Cleveland 17. Ma- 
chine has extremely slow ram_ speeds 
without loss of pulling power. Return 
stroke is constantly fast. 

Pulling power equals 16,000 Ib. Con- 
instrument 


trols grouped on recessed 


panel permit hairline selection of speeds. 
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Double cylinders spread pulling stress. 
Machines are equipped with 220/440 v, 
3-phase, 60 cycle motor, wired to suit 


available current. 


24. Surface Grinder 


Close tolerances and fine finishes on 
tools, gages, dies, chasers, etc., may be 
obtained with the model 48 hand feed 
precision surface grinder built by Reid 





Bros. Co. Inc., Beverly, Mass. Machine 
grinds work 4 x 8 x 9%-in. high from the 
work table. It elevates 125-in. from 
work table to center of spindle. 
Elevating hand wheel is graduated 
in 0.0005-in. while cross feed hand wheel 
is graduated to 0.00l-in. Adjustable 





graduated index dials on hand wheels 
allow the return to zero on graduations, 
eliminating the marking of wheels or 
figuring on paper. Lubrication is through 
Zerk fittings and oil cups. 


25. Magnetic Screen Trap 


Both magnetic and nonmagnetic ma- 
terials from oils, gasoline, air and gas 
is removed by a new magnetic screen 
trap announced by Cooney Valve & 





Screen Co., P.O. Box 1358, Erie, Pa. 
Incorporating a mesh screen and a power- 
ful Eriez alnico permanent magnet built 
into a single, compact unit, the trap 
allows maximum flow of material with 
a minimum drop in pressure. 

Body of the trap is of brass, bronze or 
aluminum. No braces or supports are 
included on the screen, thus offering 
a clear filtering area. It is a unit separa- 
ble from the screw cap to facilitate clean- 
ing, renewal or change or wire mesh. 
Permanent magnets require no wiring, 
deriving their power from the alnico 


magnetic unit. 


26. Air Cylinder 


Noncishion type air cylinders, with 
threaded cylinder caps of heat treated 
aluminum alloy, are introduced by Mod- 
ernair Corp., 4222 Hollis street, Oakland 
8, Calif. Caps can be rotated 360 de- 
grees without breaking seal. Cylinder 
is produced in standard range of 2, 2%, 
3 and 4 in. diameters, stroke length 
being optional. Several types of mount- 
ing brackets also are available. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in this card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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page illustrated bulletin No. 23-120-B10 
covers various types of equipment for 
use in sewage disposal plants and water 
works. Numerous rotary positive and 
centrifugal blower installations in typ- 
ical plants are shown. Other applica- 
tions are covered also. 


46. Materials Scoop 

Mixermobile Manufacturers — 8-page 
illustrated folder presents improved 
Scoopmobile which is pneumatic-tired, 
wheeled vehicle for earth and bulk 
materials handling. It can be converted 
readily for handling other types of ma- 
terials also. Unit is completely described 
and features outlined. Insert sheet 
describes Wagner truck crane. 


47. Stamping Manufacturers 
Pressed Metal Institute—Third edi- 
tion of “The Blue Book of Stamping 
Manufacturers” contains alphabetical 
list of institute members, geographical 
breakdown of their plants and stamping 
facilities of companies. 
48. Flexible Gear Couplings 
Couplings, Inc. — 16-page illustrated 
catalog No. A2 presents ratings, applica- 
tions and diagrams of Knebar couplings 
for use in power transmission drives, 
marine drives, dynamometer transmis- 
sions, helicopter drives and aircraft 
transmissions. 


49. Electrical Diagrams 

General Electric Co.—24-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. GET-1293 describes 
purpose and use of electrical diagrams 
supplied with company’s switchgear 
equipment. Illustration of each type of 
diagram is included and glossary of 
terms is provided to supplement descrip- 
tion of objects achieved by each of dia- 


grams. 
50. X-Ray Diffraction 


North American Philips Co.—6-page 3 


illustrated folder No. R1063 is entitled 
“Industrial Control with X-Ray Dif- 
fraction” explains principles of X-ray 
diffraction and how it operates in indus- 
trial applications. Typical film is shown 
and explained. Geiger-counter X-ray 
spectrometer 














Co.—12-page illustrated bulletin de- 
scribes No. 00 circular sawing machine 
for cutting % to 2-inch stock. Features 
are described. Larger machines in line 
are described also. 


52. Steel Hand Trucks 

RapidsStandard Co.—2-page _illus- 
trated bulletin No. (WE-24P presents in- 
formation on line of Wheel-Ezy steel 
hand trucks of single and double-han- 
dled models. Specifications list five 
different types of wheels available for 
two types of models. 


53. Toolmaker's Lathe 

Monarch Machine Tool Co.—24-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 302 covers de- 
sign and construction features of 10- 
inch sensitive precision model EE tool- 
maker's lathe. Electrical and mechani- 
= oo and specifications are in- 


54. Adjustable-Speed Drive 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
—Two 4-page illustrated bulletins, Nos. 
$11 and 811-A describe all-electric ad- 
justable-speed drive for alternating cur- 
rent circuits. Available in sizes from 
40 to 200 horsepower, system operates 
from plant’s alternating current power 
and provides centralized control. 





I Literature 


55. Powder Power Tool 

Meco Inc.—6-page illustrated folder 
describes Drive-It powder power tool 
which exerts from 15 to 75-ton blow for 
hole punching in steel, concrete and 
other materials. Complete description 
of gun is given and methods of handling 
are outlined. 


56. Adjustable V-Belt Drives 

Manheim Mfg. & Belting Co—24- 
page illustrated catalog describes fea- 
tures of adjustable Veelos V-belts, gives 
construction details, and _ illustrates 
method of coupling and uncoupling, 
measuring and installing. Engineering 
data and application photos are in- 
cluded. 


57. Resistance Welding 

Sciaky Bros. Inc—4-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 137-A describes three-phase 
resistance welding, points out its fea- 
tures and advantages and describes brief- 
ly three types of three-phase welders 
for projection, spot, roll spot and seam 
welding. 


58. Vibration Isolators 

Lord Mfg. Co.—Illustrated bulletin 
No. 106 presents new Multiplane mount- 
ing which isolates vibration from instru- 
ments, electronic equipment and other 
highly sensitive equipment. Unit is 
light in weight and functions regardless 
of direction of disturbing forces. 
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Proper selection of hammer size is dis- 
cussed. 


62. Vibration Inducing Unit 

Testing Equipment Dept., Eddystone 
Div., Baldwin Locomotive Works—Illus- 
trated bulletin No. 266 describes Baldwin 
Lazan oscillator, a compact, portable ma- 
chine for inducing controlled vibrations 
in structures and assemblies. 
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65. S$ ing Tools 
A. J. & Co.—4-page illus- 
trated folder “B 


66. Materials Handling 
Towmotor Corp.—lIlustrated survey 


in glass 


20 trailer trucks per day. 


67. Injection Molding Machines 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co.—4-page il- 
lustrated folder describes 4, 9, 16 and 
32-ounce injection molding machines. 
Features are covered. 
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Oil Circuit ge 
trated No. 71B6179B describes type 
40B oil circuit breakers of moderate ca- 


& 
F 


ment can be used with tanks either above 
or below ground. Features, advantages 
of use and typical diagrams of instal- 
lations are shown. 
71. Refractory Material 

Ironton Fire Brick Co.—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin presents information about 
Ironton Berlite, special purpose refractory 
material for cupolas, foundry ladles, met- 
al mixers, transfer cars and open hearth 


peeling and bloating are features of this 
material. 


72. Abrasive Blast Cleaning 

American Wheelabrator & Equipment 
Corp.—Series of illustrated booklets de- 
scribes application of Wheelabrator air- 
less blast cleaning equipment to gray 
iron, steel, malleable and nonferrous 
foundries and heat treating and forge 
shops. Case histories of installations are 
given. 
73. Lubrication Systems 

Farval Corp.—8-page illustrated bul- 
letin “Studies in Centralized Lubrica- 
tion” covers six case studies in which 
lubrication system has saved _ time, 
money and replacement parts. System 
delivers oil or grease under pressure to 
group of bearings, etc., from one cen- 
tral station in exact quantities as often 
as desired. 


74, Heat Exchangers 

Duriron Co.—4-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 1608 describes line of heat ex- 
changers designed for use in corrosive 
liquids. Corrosion resistance, advantages, 
typical applications and diagrammed in- 
stallations are presented. 
75. Selenium Rectifiers 

Richardson-Allen Corp.—Two 2-page 
illustrated catalog sheets cover new auto- 
matic electronic voltage regulator and 
general line of all-purpose industrial 
rectifiers adaptable for all types of cur- 
rent rectification from alternating to di- 
rect current for industrial uses. 








Coal Strike Threat Exerts 


Influence on Steel Demand 


Some buyers pressing for shipments in anticipation 
of steel production curtailment. Seasonal factors, 
such as vacation suspensions, also figure in current 
Scrap prices rise as buying re- 


market situation. 
vives 


THREATENED nation-wide bituminous coal strike next 
month, and vacation shutdowns of many manufacturing 
plants are having a mixed effect on steel demand. 

While many consumers are pressing for shipments be- 
fore June 30 in an effort to build stocks as protection 
against possible curtailment of steel production in event of 
a coal strike, many others, less concerned over the out- 
look, are requesting the steel mills hold up shipments dur- 
ing their plant vacation periods. General net effect of this 
situation is a slightly downward trend in demand although 
overall requirements continue well in excess of current 
supply. 

As midyear approaches signs are increasing of closer 
demand-supply balance in many products. This is true 
even in the flat-rolled items which have been in tightest 
position. Sheets and strip are being produced in record- 
breaking volume and while supply falls short of require- 
ments, inventories are improving in some major consuming 
lines. However, the threatened coal strike is serving to 
spur buyers’ requests for shipments so that overall de- 
mand pressure is unabated. 


In other areas of the market easing of pressure on the 
mills is noted. Uncertainty over labor and material costs 
is causing builders to move slowly in ordering structural 
shapes, and some mills, consequently, have been able to 
reduce order backlogs. Plates are in strong demand but 
inquiry appears less pressing, due partly to seasonal in- 
Huences such as vacation suspensions. Producers of car- 
bon bars are booked up for third quarter, except in larger 
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Market Summary 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week 
Ended Same Week 
June 14 Change 1946 


Pittsburgh 102.5 + ] 69.5 
Chicago 95 — 1 79 
Eastern Pa. 93 None 
Youngstown 93 None 
Wheeling 89 None 
Cleveland 915 —4 
Buffalo 88.5 None 
Birmingham 99 None 
New England 92 — 3 
Cincinnati 85 None 
St. Louis 82 None 
Detroit 89 — 1 
Estimated national 

rate 96.5 None 


> 


Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,749,928 net tons for 1947; 1,762,381 net tons 
tor 1946; 1,831,636 tons for 1945. 











sizes, but demand shows signs of easing, some sellers be- 
ing fairly well caught up on commitments. 

With pig iron subsidies for the housing program expir- 
ing June 30, sellers are pressing merchant iron production 
with the result shipments of steelmaking iron may suffer 
to some extent. Incidentally, expiration of the subsidies 
raises the question as to the future price trend on mer- 
chant iron in view of the likelihood of continued tight 
supply for some time to come. 

Substantial scrap buying movement appears under way 
with a number of the steel mills which had been out of 
the market for six weeks or more again acquiring tonnage. 
Some of the new ordering is in anticipation of a coal strike 
in event of which larger scrap charges in furnace melts 
would be necessary to offset curtailed pig iron production. 
While buying has not attained major proportions as yet, 
prices are definitely higher confirming the stronger tone of 
the past three weeks. At Pittsburgh heavy melting scrap 
has advanced $2.50 per ton to $32.50, while up to $35 
per ton has been done at Youngstown. Higher levels are 
also quoted at Detroit and in the East. 

Steel production set a peacetime record in May, total- 
ing 7,332,828 net tons. Production in the first five months 
of the year was 35,318,435 net tons, gain of 14 million 
over the like 1946 period. Continuance of the rate of the 
first five months over the remainder of the year would re- 
sult in 1947 production topping 85 million tons. 

For the 23rd consecutive week, steelmaking operations 
were above 90 per cent last week, the estimated national 
ingot rate holding unchanged at 96.5 per cent. A 1 point 
rise in the Pittsburgh rate to 102.5 per cent was offset by 
declines of 4% points in Cleveland to 91% per cent, 3 
points in New England to 92, 1 point in Chicago to 95, 
and 1 point in Detroit to 89 per cent. Elsewhere opera- 
tions were unchanged. 

For the third successive week, STEEL’s composite price 
average on steelmaking scrap advanced, rising to $31.25 
from $30.08 the previous week. Other composite market 
averages held unchanged at $69.82 for finished steel, 
$52.10 for semifinished steel, and $32.49 for steelmaking 
pig iron. 








MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 








One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
June 14 June 7 May 31 May, 1947 Mar.,1947 June, 1946 June, 1942 
Finished Steel] _......... $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $64.09 $56.78 
Semifinished Steel . 52.10 52.10 52.10 52.10 52.10 40.60 86.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 82.49 $2.49 $32.49 32.49 82.40 27.50 23.00 i 
Steelmaking Scrap 31.25 30.08 29.92 29.75 87.25 19.17 19.17 # 
Finished Steel C —_— - ae 1 h " nails, dard d lin i 
Sambal shel Combine’ freas of Sedan ride Prem, mar, “ish, Mr, Uae sar ea"ots rede’ SePaeng Pee Compactor 
Average of basic pig iron jeloes at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 


posite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per lb; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 


aia amy 





June 14, May, Mar., June, i June 14, May, Mar., June, 
Finished Material ee oC eet 188 Pig Iron 1947" 1947 1947 1946 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh............. 2.60c 2.60¢ 2.60c 2.50¢ Bessemer, dei. Pittsburgh........... $34.83 $34.83 $34.83 §29:69 
Steel bars, Philadelphia... .. 2.98 2.98 2.98 .82 Basic, Valley .. ceeskiseisiessss oO war? SOA fam 
Steel bars, Chicago ........ 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50 Basic, eastern del. ‘Philadelphia. <s som 35.52 34.26 27.84 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ................ 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides.. 34.33 34.33 34.33 29.19 
Shapes, Philadelphia .............. 2.64 2.64 2.64 2.465 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ....... .02 36.02 34.76 28.34 
EE: MMOD . .csccncccvccsse.s 20 2.50 2.50 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Chicago.............. 00 «=—33.00 §=—83.00 = 28.50 
PEGE, PU .oicecaeccocrs>. BB 2.65 2.65 2.50 Southern No. '2 Birmingham. . 88 29.88 29.28 22.88 
Plates, Philadeiphia ............... 28 2.85 2.85 2.55 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. ..... .75 34.75 34.15 26.94 
Plates, Chicago ... cpg: ae 2.65 2.65 2.50 PERIOREND, VOTO. oon cccccaccccsucccs 50 33.50 33.50 28.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh...... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.425 Malleable, Chicago ... 50 33.50 33.50 28.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.275 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, “Tenn. 40.50 40.50 40.50 33.00 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh. . 3.55 3.55 3.55 14.05 Gray forge, del. McKees Rocks, Pa... 33.66 33.66 33.66 28.55 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary Lg 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.425 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 140.25 140.25 140.25 140.00 
Sheets, cold- rolled, Gary.. eek. ee 3.20 3.20 3.275 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary. . te See oe 3.55 3.55 3.55 4.05 
Hot-rolled strip, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 S ra 
Cold-rolied strip, Pittsburgh .... 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.05 crap 
— — oeee, wire, Pittsburgh. 3.425 “= re 4 
re nails, Pittsburgh 4.125 4.1 . 3. Heavy melting steel, No. 1, a $32.50 $30.00 $37.25 20.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh. $5.75 $5.75 $5.75 °$5.25 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .. 31.50 28 35 28.50 18.75 
ser = ea - Heavy melt. steel, Chicago i> hoon e/a. 29.25 35.125 18.75 
Nominal. ft Base, No. 24 gage. Rails for rerolling, Chicago........... 34.00 34.50 40.75 22.25 
ep a ern 35.50 36.90 43.25 20.00 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago.... $50.00 $50.00 $50.00 $38.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ........ 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ....... 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.00 
Wire rods J, to \-inch, Pitts. .... 2.55¢ 2.55¢ 2.55¢ %$2.30c Connellsville, furnace ovens.......... $9.125 $9.125 $8875 $8.75 
ee Connellsville, foundry ovens.......... 10.625 10.375 10.375 9.50 
t Base, No. 5 to ¥,-in. Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ...... 1610 1610 16.10 13.75 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel qucted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices do not include the 3 
per cent federal tax on freight. 


3.10c, Sparrows Point, Md., base; Granite City 
Steel Co., 2.875c, fob Granite City, Ill., 2.775c, 
fob Gary or Birmingham.) 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 


points as merchant carbon bars, except base is 
10 tons. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, price negotiated, fob mill. Forg- town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Ing quality, $40, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.05c; De- land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. troit, del., 3.20c; eastern Mich., 3.25¢c (Texas base, 3.20c; Granite City, base, 3.30c; Detroit, 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Canton, $52. Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maximum del., 3.35c; eastern Mich., del., 3.40c; New 





Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $42; Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., $55-$60, Portsmouth, O. 
Detroit, del., $45; eastern Mich., $46. 


Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $50; Detroit, del., 
$53; eastern Mich., $54. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$61; del. Detroit $64; eastern Mich., 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$50; Portsmouth Steel Corp., $66, Portsmouth, 
oO. 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, Sparrows Point, Youngs- 
town, Coatesville, 2.35¢ per Ib. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, to %-in., inclusive $2.55-$2.80 
per 100 Ib. Galveston base, $2.65. Worcester, 
add $0.10. San Francisco (base, del.), $3.27. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Duluth, 
base, 20 tons one size, 2.60c; Detroit, del., 
2.75c; eastern Mich., 2.80c; New York, del., 
3.0lc; Phila., del., 2.98c; San Francisco (base, 
del.), 3.33-3.65c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
3.325-3.56c; Seattle, 3.285c, base. 


Rall Steel Bars: Price, 2.60c-2.95c, same basing 
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fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales outside 


Texas, Oklahoma.) 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 20,000- 
39,999 Ib, 3.20c; Detroit, 3.35c; Toledo, 3.40c. 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 3.80c; 
Detroit, del., 3.95c; eastern Mich., 4.00c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.45c; 
San Francisco (bese, del.), 3.03c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.025c; Seattle, 2.985c, base. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo, base, 2.60c-2.95c 


Iron Bars: Single refined, Pittsburgh, 6.15c- 
t6.70c; double refined, 7.00-t8.50c; Pittsburgh, 
staybolt, 7.85c-t10.00c. 


t Hand puddled. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base, 2.50c; De- 
troit, del., 2.65c; eastern Mich., del., 2.70c; 
Philadelphia, del., 2.70c; New York, del., 2.79c; 
Los Angeles (base, del.), 3.24c; San Francisco, 
(base, del.), 3.245c. (Andrews Steel Co., quotes 
Middletown, O., base for shipment to Detroit; 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., quotes 


York, del., 3.61c; Philadelphia, del., 3.58c. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Canton, Middletown, base 3.55c; New 
York, del., 3.84c; Philadelphia, del., 3.75c; Los 
Angeles (base, del.), 4.32c; San Francisco 
(base, del.), 4.325c. 


Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, base, 3.55c. 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16, corrugated: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Birmingham: Copper alloy, 
4.15c; copper-iron or pure iron, 4.50c. Granite 
City base prices 10 points higher. Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 4.94c; San Francisco (base, del.), 
4.945¢ 


Aluminized Sheets, No. 20: yet -~ tata coils or 
cut to lengths: Pittsburgh, 9. 


Long Ternes, No. 10: Posi Chicago, 
Gary, base, 3.55c. 
Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.55c; Granite City, base, 3.65c; Detroit, 
del., 3.70c; eastern Mich., 3.75c. 
Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: ei 
Chicago, Gary, 4.20c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.30c 
Armature: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 4.50¢; 
Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind., 4.60c. Elec- 
trical: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 5.00c; 
Granite City, Kokomo, 5.10c. Motor: Pitts- 
— Chicago, Gary, 5.75¢c; Granite City, 
85c. Dynamo: Pittsburgh, 6. 45¢; a City, 
e.SSe. Transformer 72, 6.95c : 65, 7.65c; 58, 
8.35¢; 52, 9.15¢e, Pittsburgh. 


STEEL 











MARKET PRICES 








Strip 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, base, 2.50c; Detroit, 
del., 2.65c; eastern Mich., del., 2.70¢. (Su- 
perior Steel Corp., 3.30c, Pittsburgh. ) 
Cold-Rolled Strip, 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.20c; Chicago, 
base, 3.30c; Detroit, del. 3.35¢; eastern Mich., 
3.40c ; Worcester, base, 3.40c. (Superior Steel 
Corp., 4.70c, Pittsburgh. ) 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land base: 0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.20c; over 0.40 to 
0.60 carbon, 4.70c; over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.30c; 
over 0.80 to 1.00, 6.80¢; over 1.00, 9.10c; add 
0.20c for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
O., 100-lb base box, $5.75; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Point, $5.85. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., 100-Ib base box 0.25 Ib tin, $4.85; 0.50 
Ib tin, "$5. 05; 0.75 lb tin, $5.25; Granite er 
Birmingham, Sparrows Point, $4.95, $5.1 
$5.35, respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage and lighter, 
3.60c; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, 3.70c. 

Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb base box $4.90; 
oO City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 


Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per package 
112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb $13.50; 
15-16 $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, 2.65c; Coatesville, Claymont, Geneva, 
Utah, 2.80c; ‘New York, del. 2.94c; Phila., del., 
2.85c; St. Louis, del., 2'47¢; Boston, del., 2.86 : 
oa. Francisco and Los Angeles, del., 3.29c- 
(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
3.85c, basing points; Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., 2.80c, Coatesville and Clay- 
mont equivalent.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.90c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.787c; Coatesville, 4.15c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; monel- 
clad, .00¢. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.50c; New 
York, del., 2.70c; Phila., del., 2.64c; Geneva, 
Utah (base, del), 2.675c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3.17c-3.41c; Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco (sizes produced at Geneva only), del., 
3.14c; Kaiser, del., San Francisco, 3.41c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., nominally, 
4.00c, fob Phoenixville.) 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, $3 
per 100 Ib. 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds). 
Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 


Bright, basic or bessemer.........*%$3.30-$3.55 
Spring (except Birmingham)...... **$4.25 
Wire Products to Trade 

Nails and Staples 

Standard and cement-coated......$3.75-$4.50 
Galvanized ... . .$$3.75-$4.50 
Wire, Merchant ‘Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base) .............. §$3.95 


Galvanized (6 to 8 base). §$4.40 
(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, ‘Birmingham, per 
base column) 


Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier.... tt&4 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool........... Tt94 
Barbless wire, twisted............... 94 
Fence posts (no clamps)............. tt90 
Bale ties, single loop................ tt86 





* Worcester, $3.40, Duluth, $3.35, base. San 
wate (base, del.) $4.31 for bright basic 
only. 

** Worcester $4.35, Duluth and Trenton, N. 
J., $4.50, base. San Francisco (base, del.) 
$5.63 for MB spring wire; $5.28 black premier. 

t Worcester $4.05, rere $3.85, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $4. 

t Duluth $3.75, te ome $3.85, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $4.83. 

§ Worcester $4.05, annealed; $4.50, galvan- 
ized. Duluth $3.95, annealed; $4.40, galvanized 
base. San Francisco (base, del.) $4.96, an- 
nealed; $5.41, galvanized. 

tt San Francisco (base, del.): Woven fence, 
107; barbed wire, 114; bale ties, 110. Duluth 
(base) es Woven fence, 84; barbed wire, 94; fence 
posts, 


June 16, 1947 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, $2.50 per 
100 Ib. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Birming- 
ham, $2.85 per 100 lb; light rails (rail steel), 
Williamsport, Pa., $3.20, Pittsburgh, 2.85. 
Relaying, 60 lb and over fob warehouse $45-$47 
per net ton. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 6.50c; heat treated, 
6.75c. Tie plates, $2.80 per 100 lb, fob mill; 
$3.15 base, Seattle. Splice bars, $3 per 100 
Ib. Standard spikes, 3.65c-4.50c; screw spikes, 
5.30-6.40c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Pipe: Base price in carlots, threaded 
and coupled, to consumers about $200 a net 
ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all types; 
Lorain on steel butt weld, and seamless; 
Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap weld and 1 
point less on steel butt weld on sizes produced 
in that district. 








Butt Weld 
Steel ‘on 
In Blk Gal. In. Blk Ga 
ae % —2 20 
%&%..51 30% % ite 110 
Bese nase ca! See ak 1-1% ..—17 2 
IE 58% 45 11% —22% — 1% 
2. ee. 601%, 47144 2 —2 — 2 
Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk Gal. In Blk Gal. 
> eee .53 39% 1% —1- +20 
21%4-3 .56 42% 1% —T. -ls 
8%-6 . 444% 2 —14% + 5% 
. 58 42 21,-3%.—17 + 1%, 
3 ee 57144 42 4 .....—21 —4 
*12 56144 41 44-8 ..—19 — 2¥ 
9-12 —10 +7 
“Not T.-&C 
Seamless 
Steel 
Blk Gal In, Blk Gal 
. 52 38 *8 57 42 
214-3 .55 411% *°10 . 56144 42 
%-6 ST 4% 12 55% 41 
* Not T. & C. 


Line Pipe: Base price in carlots to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Base discounts Pifts- 
burgh and Lorain, O. 


In. Seamless In. Butt Weld 
> re 51 % 47 
2% & 3 . 54 %& % 50 
314 to 8 56 eee 5414 
Re eee 5514 ~ ae . 57% 
pS CA rr et 5444 1 toé 5914 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet, fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 











Seamless Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
: ee ve $10.89 $10.62 $10.62 
ae “on 12.90 10.59 12.58 
1%” ..13 $12.00 14.26 11.70 13.90 
BEE” se 13.65 16.23 13.31 15.82 
Sr tne ee 15.29 18.17 15.00 17.95 
214” 13 17.05 20.26 16.71 20.00 
214" 12 18.78 22.31 18.38 22.00 
214,” 12 20.57 24.43 20.11 24.07 
2%” 12 21.80 25.89 g 21.27 25.46 
44  ; 22.87 27.18 * 22.26 26.68 
eee © | 26.88 31.94 26.15 31.33 
2 are © 28.86 34.30 28.06 33.64 
4” cae 35.82 42.55 34.78 41.68 
4," 9 47.48 56.42 Say iy 
ar 9 54.96 65.30 
6” 7 84.38 100.25 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $65 
per net ton, Birmingham; $70, Burlington, 
N. J.; $75.56, del., Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher, Class A pipe, $3 a ton over class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago; add 15c per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Additional 
discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full containers, 
except tire, step and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in aeons 55 off 


ys and %, up to 6G in. in —: 52 off 
% x 6 in. eee 
% and 1 in. x 6 in. length. 51 off 
1% in. and larger in all lengths and Ys 

in. and larger in lengths over 6 in. 48 off 
% in. and smaller, longer than6 in. ... 45 off 
ETS fs 715330 a Ki owe aT oe Dee 3814 off 
SINE aoe edarenws veda ceed ecsoewes 46 off 
Se NO a va Sek veces se eee one wan’ 57 off 


Stove Bolts 


In packages, nuts separate, 60-10 off; bulk 74 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 


over 3-in., nuts separate. 
Nuts 
A.S. 

A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
ys-in. and smaller........ 51 off deeb 
Mein, amd emallef..... 22.5 sec 48 off 
%-in.-1-in. .... ae? 48 off reas 
ys-in. -1-in. ve 47 oft 
1%-in.-144-in. 5 aft 46 off 45 off 
15g-in. and larger. . 44 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 


Upset 1-in., smaller (10-20 bright)..... 56 off 
Upset (10- 35 heat treated) 

5% x 6 ot a ene, 
%, %, &1x6 47 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller Jjtamvense ee 
Headless, %4-in. and larger............ 46 off 
No. 10 and smaller. . baie 56 off 


Rivets 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham 


Structural EOE EEEeT Tee eer ee. 
Lebanon, Pa. sien daasencgs eee weweeallneee 
ys-in. and under..... .55-5 off 
Lebanon, Pa. .55- 5 oft ‘plus 15¢ per cwt. 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to job- 
bers and large nut and bolt manufacturers, 
Wel oc. ccc cc ccc cece cccccccee Gl. 0O-$2.00 Off 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
bbl; reg. carbon 16.00c; extra carbon 20.00c; 
special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 26.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 





Base, 
W Cc Vv Mo per Ib 
18.00 4 1 74.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 59.00c 
12 3 0.50 62.00¢ 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 63.00c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 80.00c 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib 
Bars, 
Drawn 
Wire, Hot Cold 
Struc- Rolled Rolled 
Grade turals Plate Sheets Strip Strip 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
301.... 26.00c 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.00c 
302.... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
303.... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304.... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309... 39.00 43.50 51.00 40.50 51.00 
310.... 53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
316.... 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
321.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347.... 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
440A .. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.... 23.50 27.00 32.00 23.00 29.50 
410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 1850 24.00 
416.... 21.00 2400 29.50 20.00 25.50 
420.... 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
430F .. 21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 
442.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
443.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
446.... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
*501... 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
°502.. 10.00 14.50 18.50 14.50 19.50 
+#STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304. . 24.00 22.00 
410.. 22.00 20.00 
430. 22.50 20.50 
446. 29.00 27.00 
* Low chromium. + Fob Pittsburgh and 


Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal- 
ing and pickling. 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax 


PIG IRON 








Metallurgical Coke 





Prices per gross ton No. 2 Mal- Price Per Net Ton 
; i Bessemer leable 
Founéry wane ai et Beehive Ovens 
on Pa., base $34.50 $34.00 a a = Connellsville, furnace.. *$8.75-$9.50 
oo N. J., del 56 34 35.84 tee 38.99 Connellsville, foundry 9.75-11.50 
rooklyn, N. Y., del 37.00 ae os New River, foundry 12.50 
Birdsboro, Pa., base 34.50 34.00 35.50 35.00 Wise county, foundry. 11.15 
Philadelphia, del. 36.02 35.52 37.02 36.52 Wise county, furnace 10.65 
Birmingham, base 29.88 29.38 34.50 . : 
Baltimore, del. 46.28 * Operators of hand-drawn ovens 
Chicago, del 4.12 using trucked coal, $9.35-$10.10. 
Cincinnati, del. 41.75 44.25 
Newark, N. J., del. 35.96 Foundry Coke 
Philadelphia, del. 35.13 eee Kearney, N. J., ovens. $15.35 
St. Louis, del. 33 md. 06 “: Chicago, outside del. 15.10 
Kuffalo, base 33. 32.50 4.00 33.50 Chicago, del. = 16.10 
Boston, del 39.. 38.98 10.48 39.98 Terre Haute, del. 15.60 
Rochester, del. 34.84 1.34 35.84 35.34 Milwaukee, ovens 15.85 
Syracuse, del 35.50 00 6.50 36.00 New England, del. 17.25 
Chicago, base 33.00 2.5 34.00 33.50 Birmingham, Del. 13.25 
Milwaukee, del 54.32 ,8 35.32 34.83 Indianapolis, ovens 14.50 
Muskegon, Mich., del 16.83 37.33 Cincinnati, del. 15.35 
; ee Ironton, O., ovens 13.35 
, ace ~~ »? a ( J 33.50 ° ’ 
Chovetans, fe © Cure oe 1 + os ged Painesville, ovens 14.60 
Akron, del 17 1.1 35.67 35.17 : be 
ie % ap 24 Of Cleveland, del. 15.90 
Duluth, base 5O 3. Of 34.50 34.00 Buffalo, del. 16.10 
Erie, Pa., base 00 2.00 34.00 33.50 Detroit, del. 15.75 
Everett, Mass., base 9.50 9 OO 30.50 30.00 Philadelphia, ovens 14.50 
Boston, del 0.00 9 5) 1.00 30.50 Portsmouth, O., ovens. 14.00 
Granite City, Il., base 10 0 33,50 | Fairmont, W. Va., — 
Louis. del 95 75 14.25 ovens es 13.75 
se ps ; ‘ = tee ittsburgh, del. 15.61 
+Neville Isiand, Pa., bas« 0) (On 1.01 33.50 
Pittsburgh, del., N. & S ides 1 8 1.83 34.33 
Prove, Utah, base 33.50 ml * 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del 38.61 Coal Chemicals 
Portiand, Oreg., del 38.60 L freigh ml i t 
< > 1) . — Spot, gal, freight allowed eas 
Sharpsville, Pa., bas - eemed #-0U 33.00 of Omaha. Effective as of 
Steelton, Pa., base 1.3 1.00 . 0) 35.00 Apr. 1, 1947 
Swedeiand, Pa., base 50 5.00 6 0 36.00 Pure and 90% benzol 19.00¢ 
Troy, N. Y., base 1.50 34.00 ».50 35.00 Toluol, two degrees .. 23.00c 
Toledo, O., base 33.00 32.50 34.00 33.50 Industrial xylol ...... . 23.00c 
Cincinnati, del 16.50 36.00 Solvent naphtha . 26.00c 
Youngstown, O., base 3.50 33.00 34.00 33.50 oer , 
Mansfield, O. 36.48 35.98 36.98 36.48 Per pound fob works 
. Phenol (car lots, returnable 2 
+ To Neville Island base add: 66c for McKees Rocks, Pa.: $1.01 drums) ‘ er 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; Do., less than ‘carlots 12.00 
97c (water), Monongahela; $1.33, Oakmont, Verona; $1.49 Brackenridge Do., tank cars - 10.25¢ 
Exceptions to above prices: Kaiser-Frazer Parts Corp., Struthers, O., Eastern plants, per pound 
charges 50 cents a ton in excess of Sharpsville, Pa » basing point price Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbl, 
for No. 2 foundry, basic, bessemer and malleable pig iron. rit jobbers, ‘*house-hold 
use’’ 9.50c 
High Silicon Silvery Gray Forge Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
6.00-6.50 per cent (base) $40.50 Neville Island, Pa. .$33.00 Sulphate of ammonia $30.00 
6.51-7.00. .$41.50 9.01- 9.50. 46.50 
7.01-7.50.. 42.50 9.51-10.00. 47.50 lew fi 
7.51-8.00.. 43.50 10.01-10.50. 48.50 oo Refractories 
8.01-8.50.. 44.50 10.51-11.00. 49.50 Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., e 
8.51-9.00.. 45.50 11.01-11.50. 50.50 Birdsboro, Pa., $39, base; Philadel- at : > : 
Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton; Buf- phia, $41.16, del. Intermediate phos- he ee —_ 
falo base $1.25 higher. Buyer may phorus, Central furnace, Cleveland, : 
use whichever base is more favor- $36 Fire Clay Brick 
able 
Differentials oe _— si 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon ‘ , Pa., Mo., Ky. . ; sose SUt.00 
Basing point prices are subject to 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- following differentials: High Heat Duty 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. = sitieon: An additional charge of 50 Pa., Ill, Md., Mo, Ky. .... 70.00 
: ,, cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent Ala., Ga. .................. 70.00 
Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Si silicon in excess of base grade N. J erin toe Gr 
14.01-14.50%, $65.75, Jackson, O.; (1.75% to 2.25%). 
667, Niagara Falls; $68, piglets, $66, Intermediate Heat Duty 
open-hearth and foundry grade, Keo- Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
kuk, Iowa. Add $1 a ton for each ad- a ton for phosphorus content of 0.70 Ohio ..+. 64.00 
ditional 0.5% Si to 18%; 50c for each per cent and over. Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 64.00 
0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 a ton for Ala., Ga. hataretys -ss2 96.00 
0.045% max. phos Manganese: An additional charge N. J 67.00 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
Charcoal Pig Lron eo thereof, manganese Low Heat Duty 
e) . Oe >¢ N oe ee ea. 5:5 wie 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus Pa., Md., Ohio 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn.... $40.50 Nickel: An additional charge for Brick 
, Ladle c 
(For higher silicon irons a differen- nickel content as follows: Under 
tial over and above the price of base 0.50%, no extra: 0.50% to 0.74%, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
grade is charged as well as for the inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- Dry Press <ese ce Se 
hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 and 6.) tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. Wire Cut 45.00 
HIGH-STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY STEELS 
Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 
Spar- 
Youngs- rows - 
Pittsburgh Chicago Gary town Point Buffalo Bethlehem ton Massillon 
Sheets, Hot-Rolled 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 
Cold-Rolled 1.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 ‘ 4.75 
Galvanized . 5.40 
Strip, Hot-Rolled 85 3.85 3.85 See eee rey 
Cold-Rolled 1.55 4.65 4.65 4.65 : 
Shapes, Structural 3.85 3.85 3.85 ' 3.85 
Plates 4.10 4.10 4.10 ‘ 4.10 — ‘as cae 
Bars and Bar Shapes. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 ia 4.00 4.00 4.00 
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Malleable Bung Brick 


All bases 80.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 70.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago 79.00 
Birmingham, Alia. 70.00 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, net 

ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 
Bulk 24.00 
Single bags 28.00 
Basic Brick 
Net tons, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick 59.00 
Chem, bonded chrome 59.00 
Magnesite brick 81.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 70.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Lron Ore 
Gross ton, 514%% (Natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer . 
Old range nonbessemer . 
Mesabi bessemer 


Mesabi nonbessemer 
High phosphorus 


rer gr en St 
KASSH 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56-63% 
contract 15.25 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 
No. African low phos. Nom, 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%. 13.50 
Spanish, No. African ba- 
sic, 50 to 60% : Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
fob Rio de Janeiro, nom. 5.50-6.50 
Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and_ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
paid $27-$28 
Manganese Ore 
46-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 


York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 


folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 63.00c-67.00c. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton fob cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Portland, Oreg., or 


Tacoma, Wash. 

(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African 
+f 


48% . $37.50 
48% 3:1 ay ma 39.00 
48% no ratio 31.00 
South African vasmpbiaine 
44% no ratio ..........$27-$27.50 
45% no ratio cade 
48% no ratio 30.00 
50% no ratio 31.00 
Brazilian—nominal 
44% 2.5:1 lump .......... $33.65 
48% 3:1 lump ............ 43.50 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio.:. ee $27.50 
48% no ratio ....... 30.00 
48% 3:1 lump ............ 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
48% 3:1 en eee 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. cont., 
0 RRR Ow ne eee 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgica] grade, fob shipping 


point in Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, 
effective CaF? content, 70% or more, 
$33; 65% to 70%, $32; 60% to 65%, 
$31; less than 60%, $30. 


STEEL 


TERRE Giaccone meee 








PPR 


Wee 











MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras 





PLATES——~ 






a ARS 
a Oe i H-R oo 
H-R C-R C-R Gal. Gal. -——_-STRIP—— Alloy Structural Carbon Thi aie 
10G 10G 17G *10G »«=6°24G = ¢H-R-—s ¢C-R H-R C-F  (f4140) Shapes %”-% ~ 
Boston (City) 4.50 5.674 5,224 5.554 6.80! 4.65 6.36 4.62 5.22 7.12 4.47 4.70 — 
+#New York (city) 442 .... 5278 5,475 4.62 462 5.17 842% 497 472 6.88 
New York (country) 4.32 5.175 5.375 4,52 : 4.52 4,27 ia 
Philadelphia (city). 4.34 5.73% 5.38389 5.299 6.545 4.43 5.28 4.48 5.13 6.87 4.22 — 383 
Philadelphia (country) 424 5.68% 5.239 5.19% 6.445 433 5.18 4.38 6.60 ore See 
Baltimore (city) 4.09 615° 5.655 5.145 639° 4.40 4.45 5.10 1.34 4.39 “yr 
Baltimore (country) 3.59 6.058 5.55% 1.24 4.20 a 
Washington (city) im, 5.18) 6.4385 4.65 1.70 5.60! ee 
Norfolk, Va. 4.35 1,75 5.50 4.50 4.50 6.25 
Buffalo (city) . 4.05 4.75° 5.35% 130 5.25 1.10 1.75 $10 4.65 5 
Buffalo (country) ee 4.60 4.95° 3.90 4.85 3.95 1.60 6.60 3.95 4.20 a 
Pittsburgh (city) 3.954 4.755+  5.10° 6.35 4.05 5.00 1.10 4.75 6.60 4.10 4.25 yt 
Pittsburgh (country) 3.804 4.60%} 4.95° 6.20 3.90 4.85 3.95 4.60 6.60 3.95 4.10 a vail 
Youngstown, O. (city) .... 4.188 5.3388 4.888 5.05 630 4.00 1.238 5.138 $218 4488 = 5.17 
Youngstown, O. (country) 4.95 6.20 3.90 = 
Detroit 4.05 5.30 4.85} 5.42 6.67 1.34 5.24 4.20 1.87 7.01 4.42 4.49 5.08 
Cleveland (city) 4.15 5.155 4.855 5,288° 6.488° 4.188 5.10 4.10 4.75 6.858 4.311 © 4.25 5.961 
Cleveland (country) «1 £00 5.008 4.708 3.90 4.95 3.95 4.60 4.10 oe 
Cincinnati ees 4.016 4.816% 5.166° 6.416° 4.394 4.403 5.053 1.444 Cue; Aeon 
Chicago (city) oats 5.15° 4,85° 5.10 6.35 1.05 5.10 1.10 4.75 6.60" 4.10 4.25 papi 
Chicago (country) . .. 4,00 5.008 1.705 4.95 6.20 3.90 4.95 3.95 1.60 6.60" 3.95 4.10 5.60 
Milwaukee 4.299 5.2995 4.999% 5.249° 6.499° 4.199 5.249 1.249 1.399 6.899 4.249 4.399 899 
St. Paul 4.384: 5.5345 5.084 5.4849 6.6845 4.404! 1.434% 5.7264 7.084" 4.434% 4.684% 6.084 
Indianapolis 4.04 4.845 5.29 6.54 4,24 4.36tt 5.26 1.36 4.61 6.01 
St. Louis 4.699 4,899°+ 5,424 6.674° 4,199 1.249 5.074% 7.074 1.249 3.999 5.899 
Birmingham (city) 3.85 5.20° 4.10*° 4.05” 5.58 4.05 4.30 6.96 
Birmingham (country) 3.75% 5.20° 4.007 3.95 3.95 4,20 
New Orleans 4.46220 5.775 4.832" 1.782%8° 5.941 4.68%"? 5.03" 6.94" 
Houston, Tex. 5.00: 6.00 6.002 5.35} 6.35 5.85 5.85 6.40 
Omaha, Nebr. 4.865 6.118° 5.9185 7.1685 4.862 1.918 5.818" 4.918 5.065 6.565 
Los Angeles 5.35 7.00° 7.455 5.65 8.35 5.10 6.90" 9.35 5.20 5.10 7.20 
San Francisco 4.90§§ 6.30° 7.855 5.20% 8.35% 4.7514 eee 9.35" 4.90% 5.00% 6.50" 
Tacoma, Wash. 6.305 5.30! 5.002 7.10 8.50” 4.957% 5.15? 7.25% 
Seattle 5.00% 6.30° 5.30" 5.00" 7.10% 8.50% 4.95% 5.15 7.253 
1 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 pounds except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over, cold finished bars, 1000 pounds and over; any 


quantity; *—300 to 1999 pounds; *—150 to 2249 pounds; *—three to 24 bundles; “—450 to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 1499 pounds; ‘one to 
nine bundles; *—400 to 1499 pounds; *—1000 to 1999 pounds; “—450 to 39,999 pounds; “—1000 to 39,999 pounds; “—1000 pounds and over, 
%—400 to 14,999 pounds; “—400 to 39,999; *—2000 lb and over; *—1000 to 4999; *—300 to 9999 pounds; *“—1500 to 1999 pounds, 
*—_1500 to 39,999; *°—400 to 3999 pounds. 

* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); + does not include gage extras; { 15 gage; § 
York, Jersey City, Indianapolis and San Francisco where price represents annealed bars; ** add 0.46 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; 
quoted for Jersey City, N. J.; tt add 15c for 100 Ib for slow moving items; §§ 18 gage and heavier; **° rounds under % in. 7.00c, % in 
squares, hexagons and flats 6 in. and narrower 7.50c, flats over 6 in. 8.25c at San Francisco 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


Spiegeleisen; 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per lb of contained chromium, spot prices 
carlot per gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., mum C; per lb contained Ti; ton lots contained columbium in gross ton 0.25¢ higher. Deduct 0.60¢ for bulk 
$44, Pittsburgh, $48. 16% to 19% $1.35; smaller lots $1.40 eastern. lots, contract basis, R. R. freight carlots. 

Mn, Pittsburgh, $47. Spot up 5c per Ib. allowed, eastern zone, $2.50; smaller §. M, Ferrochrome, low carbon: 
Ferromanganese, standard: 78-82% Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: 15-20% /0tS $2.55. Spot up 10c. (Cr 62-66%, Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 fob contract basis, per net ton, fob -Ferrochrome: Contract, lump, and C 1.25% max.) Contract, carlot 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- packed; high carbon, eastern zone, bulk 21.00c; packed carlot 21.80¢ 
New York, whichever is most favor- lowed to destination east of Missis- c.l. 16.20c, ton lots 16.80c; centra] ton lots 22.35c, smaller lots 23.35¢ 
able to buyer, Birmingham, Ala. sippi river and north of Baltimore zone, add 0.40c and 1.30c; western eastern, freight allowed, per pound 
(where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron and St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; zone, add 0.55¢c and 2.10c. Deduct of contained Cr; 21.40c, 22.20 
Co. is producer); $140.25 fob cars, 3-5% C, $157.50. 0.60c for bulk carlots. High carbon, 23.00c, and 24.00c, central; 21.50c 
Pittsburgh, including We switching pPerroyvanadium: V 0.35-0.55%, con- high nitrogen, add 5c to all high 22.30c, 24.20c and 25.20c, western 
pares (where Carnegie-Iilinols Steel tract basis, per lb contained V, fob Carbon ferrochrome prices. Deduct spot up 0.25c. 

el et eg ge A ol producers plant with usual freight 0.55¢ for bulk carlots Spot prices Ferrochrome Briquets: Containing 
less ton: $1.70 for eath 1%. or allowances; open-hearth grade $2.70; up 0.25¢ Low carbon, eastern zone, exactly 2 Ib Cr, packed eastern 
:eSS > . ’ special grade $2.80; highiy-special bulk, ¢.l., max. 0.069% C 23c; 0.1% zone, ¢.] 10.35¢c, ton lots 10.75c 





as rolled, except New 
++ same prices 
ind over 6.50c, 


52% OF aaa ae ee ON ares 0.06. 22.50¢, 0.15% 22.00c, 0.2% 21.75c; smaller lots 11.15c; central zone 
2 He 78%. FervemnsigbOedans: 55-15% ver lb 0.5% 21.50c, 1% 21.00c, 2% 20.50¢; add O25¢ for e¢.l. and 0.90c for 
Ferromanganese, low carbon: East- contamed Mo fob Langeloth an i add 1.35c for 2000 lb to ¢.1.; central smaller lots: western zone, add 0,55c 
é “LO, . s Bagi add 0.4c for bulk, ¢.l.; and for c.l. and 2.10e for smaller lots 


ern zone: Special, 21c; regular, Tachi ’ ; any cone, 
20.50c; medium, 14.50c; central ee ee” furnace, any 0.65¢e for 2000 Ib to c.l.; western Deduct 0.50c for bulk carlots. Prices 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, eae y 7 : " ; zone, add 0.5c for bulk, c.l., and per pound of briquets; spot prices 
20.80c; medium, 14.80c; western Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 1.85¢c for 2000 lb to c¢.l.; carlot 0,25¢ higher; notched 0.25¢ higher 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 18% P content with unitage of $3 packed differential 0.80c. Prices are Chromium Metal: 97% min. Cr, 
21.20c; medium, 15.20c. Prices are for each 1% of P above or below per lb of contained Cr, freight al- max. 0.50% C, eastern zone, per Ib 
per pound contained Mn, bulk carlot = base; og eae cee a lowed. contained Cr bulk, c.1. 79.50c, 2000 
shipments, fob shipping point, se. ers’ wor Ss, Wl reight equalize ea = 9), >}. 80c: central 8lc and 82.60c 
freight allowed. Special low-carbon With Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price poy Rg ce Sag teens soni po oy path 82. 25¢ oe 84.75¢e, fob ship- 


as oC y $5 $62.25 ‘ : . nal 

has content of 90% Mn, 0.10% C, $58.50, spot $62.25. For higher nitrogen low carbon, add ping point, freight allowed. : 

and 0.06% P. Ferrosilicon: Contract, lump, packed; 2¢ for each 0.25% of nitrogen over Chromium-Copper: (Cr 8-11%, Cu 
Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weight Stern zone quotations: 90-95% 0.75%. 88-90%, Fe 1% max., Si 0.50% 


approx. 3 lb and containing exactly c.1. 13.80¢, ton lots 14.30¢, smaller Ferrochrome, Special Foundry: (Cr max.) Contract, any quantity, 45c 
2 lb Mn) Prices per Ib of briquets: !0tS 14.80c; 75%, c.l. 11.05c, ton 62-66%, C above 5-7%.) Contract, eastern, Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis 
Contract, bulk, carlots, 7.00c, lots 11.65c, smaller lots 12.25¢ ; 20%, 2-inch x D, packed, eastern zone, freight allowed to destination, ex- 
packed, carlots, 7.60c, ton lots, c.l. 9.00c, ton lots 9.65¢, smaller freight allowed, ¢.]. 17.05c, ton lots cep! to points taking rate in excess 
8.00c, smaller lots 8.40c, eastern. lots 10.30c. Deduct 1.00c for bulk, 17.60c, smaller lots 18.30c; central of St. Louis rate to which equivalent 
freight allowed; 7.25¢c, 7.85¢c, 8.60c Carlots, 80-90% and 90-95%; 1.05c, zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 1.30c of St. Louis rate will be allowed; 
and 9.00c, central: 7.80c,| 8.40c, @%;. 1.20c, 50%. Prices are fob for smaller lots; western zone, add spot up 2c. 

10.50c and 10.90c, western: spot up Shipping point, freight allowed, per 0.55¢ for c.l. and 2.10c for smaller Calcium metal; cast: Contract, ton 
0.25c; notched, up 0.25c, Ib of contained Si. Spot prices 0.25¢ lots. Deduct 0.60c for bulk carlots. lot or more, $1.60; 100 to 1999 lb 
Ferrotungsten: Spot, 10,000 lb or niet a 80-90%, 0.30e on 75%. §. M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: (Cr $1.95; less than 100 Ib, $3.15 per Ib 
more per lb contained "W, $2.97: 0.45¢ on 50%. 7 60-65%, Si, Mn and C 4-6% each.) of metal, eastern zone; $1.615 
contract, $2.25; freight allowed as Ferreboron: (B 17.50% max. and C Contract, lump, packed, eastern $1.965 and $3.185, western; spot up 
far weet on Wt. es ieke " 1.50% max., Al 0.50% max. and C zone, freight allowed, c.l. 17.30c, 5c. 

7 ¥ ‘ . 0.50% max.) Prices per lb of alloy, ton lots 17.90c, smaller lots 18.60c: Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight contract, ton lots $1.20, smaller lots central zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 20%, Mn 14-18% and Si 53-59%) 
allowed, per Ib contained Ti: ton $1.30, eastern, freight allowed; 1.30c for smaller lots; western zone, per Ib of alloy. Contract, carlots, 
lots $1.23; smaller lots $1.25; east- $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; $1.229 add 0.55¢ for c.l. and 2.10c for packed, 16.10c, ton lots 17.60c, 
ern. Spot up 5c per Ib. and $1.329, western; spot add 5c. smaller lots. Prices are per pound smaller lots 18.60c, eastern, freight 
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allowed; 16.60c, 18.45¢, 19.45c, cen- zone, add 0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.60c Borosil: 3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si; freight 





allowed; 14.80c, 15.55c, 


tral; 18.65c, 20.20c, 21.20c, western; for smaller lots; western zone, add 6.25 per Ib contained B, fob Philo, 17.10c, 17.85c, central; 14.80c, 
and 0.90c for smaller ©., freight not exceeding St. Louis 15.55c, 19.05c, 19.80c, western 


spot up 0.25e. 0.45¢ for c.1. 
lots. Prices are fob shipping poin!, 


Calcium - Silicon: | (€ a 30-35%, Si freight 
60-65% and Fe 3.00% max.), per higher 
lb of alloy. Contract, lump, packed, : 


carlots 14.60c, ton lots. 16.10c, ‘* 


smaller lots 17.10c, eastern, freight Manganese 


allowed; 15.10c, 16.85c, 17.85c, cen- max. 2% 


tral; 17.15¢c, 19. 00c, 20.00c, western; ern zone, 
32.00c ; 


spot up 0.2% ¢.1., 
Sifleon Metal: Min. 97% Si and “’”’: 1Se ; 
max 1% Fe, eastern zone, bulk, 


c.l. 14.50c; 2000 Ib to ¢.hL. 16.00c: 

central zone, 15.10e and 18.25C; jowed east 
western, 15.70c and 20.00c; min. 4, more: 

96% Si and max. 2% Fe, eastern, grym lots 
bulk, ¢.1., 14.10c; 2000 Ib to cl. ag, 


15. 60x central, 14.70c and 17.85c; 


. metal 
western, 15.30c and 19.60c, fob 


shipping point, freight allowed. Price Manganese-Boron: (Mn 75% approx., SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, 
Fe 5% max., Si 1.50% Zr 5-7% and Fe approx. 20%) Prices 
max. and C 3% max.) Prices per Ib per lb of alloy, contract, carlots ‘ate allowed. 
Contract, ton lots $1.89, 13.50c, ton lots 14.25c, 


per lb contained Si. PR 15-20%, 


Silicomanganese Briquets: Contain- 
ing exactly 2 lb Mn and about 4% 
ib Si, eastern zone, bulk, c.l. 6.75c, 
ton lots 7.75¢c; central zone, add 
0.25c for c.l. and 0.60c for ton lots; 


of alloy 


western, add 0.80c for ¢.l. and 2.50c Nickel-Boron: 


for ton lots. Notched, up 0.25c. 


Metal: (Min. 96% Mn., 


Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% 


less $2.01, 
$1.903 and 
and $2.055, 


max., Si 
Silicon Briquets: Weighing about 5 max., Fe 
lb and containing exactly 2 Ib Si, Prices per lb of alloy: Contract, % 1.25-1.75%, C 3.00-4.50%; 
packed, eastern zone, c.l. 4.70c, ton tons or more $1.90, 1 ton to 5 tons Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, 
Jots 5.10c, smaller lots 5.50c; weigh- $2.00, smaller lots $2.10, eastern, 


3% 


rate allowed. 


allowed; spot prices 0.25¢c 
Deduct 0.50c for bulk car- Bortam: B 1.5-1.9%, 


Zirconium alloy: 12-15%, per lb of 


ton lots, 45c alloy, eastern, contract, bulk, car- 


per lb; smaller lots, 50c per Ib. lots 5.50ce, packed, carlots 6.05c, 


allowed same 


ton lots 6.40c, smaller lots 6.75c; 


Carbertam: B 0.90 to 1.15% net ton spot up 0.25c. 
Fe), per lb of metal, east- [tO carload, 8c per lb, fob Suspension 
bulk, ¢.l. 30c, 2000 Ib to UPridge, N. Y., freight 
central 31.00e and 4S high-carbon ferrotitanium. 
western, 31.45¢c and 34.4(« 


Zirconium alloy: Z 35-40%, eastern, 
contract, packed, carlots 17.00c, ton 
lots 17.75¢e, smaller lots 19.00c; spot 


Or 


Silicaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, UP 9.25¢e. ; 
plus, Al 5-7% , Zr 5-7%, Ti 9-11% and B Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 
fob Knoxville, Tenn., freight al- 0.55-0.759%) Prices per lb of alloy, 40% Fe) Contract basis fob Niagara 


Mississippi on 250 Ib contract, or spot carlots 35.00c, ton Falls, N. Y., lump per lb 6.25c; ton 


and 42.05c, western; spot up 0.25« 


up 0.25c. 
(B 15-18%, Al1% 


1.50% max., C 0.50% CMSZ Alloys 4 & 5: 
45-49%, Mn 4-6%, Si 


max., Ni, balance) 


(Alloy 4—Cr < 
18-21%, Zr allowance. 

alloy 5— Vanadium Pentoxide, technical 

Si 13.50- grade: Fused, approx. 89-92% VO, 

16.00%, Zr 0.75-1.25%, 


Carlots 32c, ton lots 34c, lots 37.00c, smaller lots 39.00c, east- lots 6.75c; smaller lots 7.25c. Spot 
36c, less than drum lot ern, freight allowed; < 
Add 146c for hydrogen-removed 4nd 40.10c, central; 35.30c, 40.05c Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, 


.30c, 38.10¢ up ke. 





Al) Packed, lump, carload 9c, ton 


Mn 5-7%, lots 9.25c, smaller lots 9.75¢ per Ib 


alloy; freight not exceeding St. Louis 


smaller lots ‘Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, not 
eastern, freight allowed; 15.00c, eastern zone, freight allowed; less than 98.8%, $2.90, freight al- 
$2.023, central; $1.935 13.80c, 15.35c, 16.10c, 
western; spot up 5c. 13.80c, 17.30c, 18.05c, 


central; lowed as far west as St. Louis. 
western; spOt Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No, 1 


87.5¢c; No. 6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all 
fob Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 


C 3.50- and 5.84% Na.O; or air dried, 83- 


ing about 2% Ib and containing 1 freight allowed; $1.9125, $2.0125 and 5.00°). Prices per Ib of alloy, con- 85% VO; and 5.15% Na,O, $1.10 


Ib Si, packed, eastern zune, c.l. 32.1125, 


4.85c, ton lots 5.25c, smaller lots and 2.1445, 


$.65¢; notched 0.25c higher; central contract. 


central; $1.9445, $2.0445 tract or spot, bulk, carlots 14.50c: per lb contained V.O, fob plant 
western; spot same as packed, carlots§ 15.25c, 
16.00c, smaller lots 16.75c, 


ton lots. freight allowed on quantities of 25 


eastern, {tb and over to St. Louis. 


Copper Stabilized at 21.50-Cent Level 


NEW YORK—World copper market 
was re-established last week on the basis 
of 21.50c, Connecticut Valley, follow- 
ing several weeks of confusion. When 
the 4-cent United States copper import 
tax was suspended in April some trade 
interests thought the price pace would 
be set by the 24-cent foreign market, 
but consumer opposition, both in this 
country and abroad, to the high foreign 
quotation resulted in a drop in demand 
almost to the vanishing point for metal 
produced outside this country. 

The Canadian government has re- 
moved all price controls over copper, 
lead and zinc, but still retains controls 
over tin. The action gives recognition 
to the changed status in the world mar- 
kets of these metals now decontrolled. 

New prices to the Canadian consum- 
ers are: 21.50c for copper, against 
16.62%c, the former ceiling; 14.25c for 
lead, against 10.62%c: and 11.00c for 
grade A zinc, against 10.25c. 

Great Britain has contracted for about 
75 per cent of the Dominion’s export- 
able copper surplus, covering the final 
six months of 1947. It also is taking 
about 3500 tons a month of the roughly 
12,000 tons monthly output of lead. 
Canada’s home requirements for lead 
are figured at around 4000 tons month- 
ly, which leaves about 4500 tons month- 
ly available for export to the rest of the 
world. It is estimated that Great Britain 
is taking about 4000 tons of zinc each 
month out of an approximate Canadian 
production of 12,000 to 14,000 tons 
monthly. After home consumption has 
been taken care of, it is figured that the 
United States is absorbing the bulk of 
the remainder, although France also is 
said to be taking fair amounts. 

COPPER — Following — establishment 
of the domestic and world markets on 
the basis of 21.50c for electrolytic, cop- 
per and brass product producers re- 
vised their quotations to that basis. The 
market was not uniform, however, since 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., an- 
nounced that its base prices had been 
advanced %4-cent a andl and that it had 
made certain changes in discounts from 
extras. These changes were made to 
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All sellers testing new price, 
ending long period of uncer- 
tainty . . . Copper product 
prices revised 


compensate for additional costs arising 
from recent wage and salary increases. 
The prices are predicated on 21.50c a 
pound for copper, the same basis as 
other leading sellers. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. an- 
nounced that it had reduced its prices 
of copper wire products by 1 cent a 
pound, 

Custom smelters reduced their buy- 
ing price for refined copper-making 
grades of scrap metal by 1 cent a pound. 

Board of governors, Commodity Ex- 
change Inc., will permit resumption of 
trading in copper futures on the ex- 
change July 15. The market will open 
with trading in the September, 1947, 
contract. Trading also will be con- 
ducted in contracts calling for delivery 
in all months up to June, 1948. Trading 
in copper futures on the exchange was 
suspended July 22, 1941. The last 
trading took place in the October de- 
livery at 11.65c a pound on July 18, 
1941. 

The action to resume trading in cop- 
per futures makes the New York mart 
the “world market.” This distinction 
prior to the war was held by the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange. 

LEAD—Consumers’ bookings of lead 
for July delivery represent about 25 per 
cent of the supplies that will be avail- 
able during that period. Producers con- 
tinue to allocate tonnages to consumers 
since demand exceeds supply. 

Allocations of lead by the Office of 
Metals Reserve from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.’s stockpile are expected 
to amount to about 7200 tons _ this 
month, which will bring the stockpile 
near the vanishing point since it totaled 
only about 9000 tons at the beginning 
of the month. 

ZINC—Smelter production in May 
totaled 73,970 tons compared with 73,- 

’ 


891 tons in April. With production 
continuing close to peak levels, domes- 
tic shipments declined about 3000 tons 
further in May to 58,827 tons. This 
is the smallest total since last August 
when domestic consumption took only 
13,522 tons and is nearly 20,000 tons 
below the peak deliveries of 77,904 tons 
in ‘December, 1946. However, export 
deliveries increased 1450 tons in May 
to a total of 11,976 tons. Thus, total 
deliveries in May amounted to 70,803 
tons, or only about 1400 tons less than 
in April, but they are now more than 
20,000 tons below the peak deliveries 
of 91,429 tons recorded last November. 
Stocks in the hands of smelters and the 
Office of Metals Reserve increased 3167 
tons to a total of 166,864 tons. 

TIN—Senate subcommittee has re- 
ported favorably a bill which would ex- 
tend until June 13, 1949, the authority 
to continue operating the tin smelter at 
Texas City, Tex. 

Government officials stressed __ last 
week in statements before the House 
Judiciary committee the extreme need 
for continuing controls on tin and anti- 
mony. The subcommittee is consider- 
ing a bill to continue these controls for 
one year. Under-Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson asked for continuation of export 
priorities assistance for tin products. Tin 
plate exports, he said, by assisting in the 
preservation of foodstuffs abroad, in part 
relieve the United States of the necessity 
of exporting even larger supplies of food 
for the needs of countries of the world. 

It was brought out at the hearings that 
domestic tin requirements for the fiscal 
year 1948 remain at about 90,000 tons 
on a restricted basis and 121,000 tons if 
controls are lifted. However, world sup- 
ply estimates have been revised down- 
ward from previous estimates. 

PLATINUM—Price of platinum was 
reduced $2 an ounce last week to the 
basis of $56 an ounce wholesale and $59 
retail. Dealings have been quiet for 
some time with the jewelry industry gen- 
erally holding to the sidelines. Iridium 
also was reduced by $5 an ounce to $80 
wholesale and $90 retail. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, carlots 21.50c, delivered 
Conn.; Lake, 21.62%c, del. Conn. Dealers 
may add %c for 5000 lb to carload; 1c, 1000- 
4999 lb; 114c, 500-999 lb; 2c, 0-499 lb. Casting, 
nom., refinery, 20,000 lb or more; nom., less 
than 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 19.50c; 88-10-2 
(No. 215) 27.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 23.50c; 
No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 15.75c; carlot prices, 
including 25c per 100 lb freight allowance; add 
4c for less than carloads. 


Zinc: Prime western 10.50c, brass special 
10.75c, intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high 
grade 11.50c, del., carlots. For 20,000 lb to 
carlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25¢; 2000- 
10,000 ib 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 14.80c-14.85c, chemical 14.90c, 
corroding 14.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add 4c 
2000-9999 lb; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 14.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 
grade) 14.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-9714%) 
14.50c; grade 2 (92-95%) 13.00c; grade 3 
(90-92% ) 12.25c; grade 4 (85-90% ) 11.75c. 
Above prices for 30,000 lb or more; add 4c 
10,000-30,000 Ib; %c 5000-10,000 lb; %e 
1000-5000 Ib; lie less than 1000 Ib. Prices 
pag freight at carload rate up to 75c per 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, about 20 lb), 10,000 lb and 
over, 20.50c; 2000 to 9999 Ib, 21.50c; 100 to 
1999 lb, 22.50c. Extruded rounds, 12 inches 
long, 1.312 inches in diameter, less than 25 lb, 
52.00c-56.00c; 25 to 99 lb, 42.00c-46.00c; 100 
to 4000 lb, 35. 00c-36.00c. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 lb, 1%c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 80.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 79.85c; 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 79.55c; Grade D, 
99.50-99.64% incl., 79.40c; Grade E, 99-99.49% 
incl. 78.90c; Grade F, below 99% (for tin con- 
tent), 78.70c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other impuri-- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, effective as of Mar. 
15. On producers’ sales add %c for less than 
carload to 10,000 Ib; %c for 9999-224 Ib; add 2c 
for 223 lb and less; on sales by dealers, dis- 
tributors, and jobbers add %c, 1c, and 3c, 
respectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35c Ib; 25 lb pigs pro- 
duced from electrolytic cathodes 36.50c lb; shot 
produced from electrolytic cathodes 37.50c Ib; 
‘‘*F”’ nickel shots or ingots for additions to cast 
iron 35.50¢ Ib. Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $84- 
$87 per 76-lb flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $14.75 per 
Ib contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.75 Ib, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.80. 

Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.50 lb for 560 lb (keg); 
_— Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.57 lb under 100 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y., 70.75¢c per ounce. 
Platinum: $56-$59 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Iridium: $80-$90 per troy ounce. 
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Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass products prices based on 
21.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lb or more.) 
Sheet: Copper 32.93c; yellow brass 28.88c; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 32.97c, 90% 32.36c, red 
brass, 85% 31.24c, 80% 30.63c; best quality 
29.89c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or equiv., 
cold-drawn, 37.71c; nickel silver, 18%, 41.54c; 
phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 50.75c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 29.28c, cold drawn 
30.28c; yellow brass, free cutting, 23.64c, not 
free cutting 28.57c; commercial bronze, 95% 
32.66c, 90% 32.05c; red brass, 85% 30.93c, 
80% 30.32c; best quality 29.58c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 32.97c; yellow brass 
31.64c; commercial bronze 90% 34.77c; red 
brass 85% 33.90c, 80% 33.29c; best quality 
brass 32.30c. 


Wire: Yellow brass 29.17c; commercial bronze, 
95% 33.26c, 90% 32.65c; red brass, 85% 31.53c, 
80% 30.92c; best quality brass 30.18c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, car- 
lots 27.72c, less carlots 28.22c; weatherproof, 
fob eastern mills carlots 28.12c, less carlots 
28.62c; magnet, delivered, carlots 31.13c, 15,000 
lb or more 31.38c, less carlots 31.88c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flats, 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more, fob shipping 
point. Actual transportation charges (not to 
exceed lowest carload rail freight rate) are de- 
ducted on orders for domestic delivery of 500 Ib 
or more of one product to one destination. 
Widths from 12 in. and diameters from 9 in. to 
indicated maximum sizes. Prices, cents per 
lb, effective Jan. 30, 1947. 


B. & S. Max. Width Sheet Circle 
Gage or Diam. Base Base 
0.0249” -7 48” 23.70 26.20 
8-10 48” 24.20 26.70 
11-12 26” 24.70 27.50 
13-14 26” 24.90 27.90 
15-16 26” 25.10 28.20 
17-18 26” 25.40 28.60 
19-20 24” 25.70 29.00 
21-22 24” 26.10 29.50 
23-24 2A” 26.60 30.20 
25 24” 27.10 30.90 
26 24” 27.80 31.90 
27 24” 28.50 33.00 
28 24” 29.20 33.70 
29 24” 30.00 34.70 
30 2A” 30.80 35.80 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Sheets, full 
rolls, 140 sq ft or more, 18.25c; 
hundredweight, 25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 ta 
80 sq. ft; 75c, 10 to 20 sq ft and circles. 

Pipe: Full coils 17.50c; cut coils 17.75c. 

Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 42%. 


Zinc Products: Sheet, 15.50c, fob mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 lb and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 13.50c; over 12-in., 14.50c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 21.00c; 5 tons and over 21.50c; 1 to 5 
tons, 22.00c; less than 1 ton, 22.50c. 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 lb; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 29.84c; oval, 29.34c; electro-deposited, 
29.09¢c; cast, 28.84c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 50 lb 
bags, 26.50c. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
45.00c fob Cleveland. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %4-0z ball, in 100 or 
200 lb drums, 1 to 400 Ib, 16.00c, 500 lb and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 
Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 lb, 51.00c; 100 
to 500 Ib, 53.00c; under 100 lb, 56.00c; add 1 
cent for rolled depolarized. 


Nickel Ohloride: 100-lb kegs, 22.00c; 275-lb 
bbls, 00c. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 92.50e; 500 
to 1000 lb, 93.00c; 200 to 500 Ib, 93.50c; less 
than 200 Ib, 94.00c; ball, 1000 Ib and over, 
94. T5e : 500 to 1000 Ib, 95.25¢c; 200 to 500 lb. 
95.75¢c; less than 200 lb, 96.25¢, fob Sewaren, 
N. 


Tin Chloride: Fob Grasselli, N. J., 625 lb bblis., 
60.00c; 100 Ib kegs, 60.50c 


Sodium Stannate: To all consumers: in 200 or 
500 lb drums, 49.50c; 100 lb, 50.50c; 50 lb, 
55.00c; 25 lb, 57.00c. 

To consumers other than automobile, radio and 
refrigerator makers: 1500 lb, 45.85c; 600 to 
1400 Ib, 48.50c. 

To automobile, radio and refrigerator makers: 
10,000 lb and over, 44.50c; 2000 to 9999 lb 
45.50c; 1000 to 1999, 46.50c; 600 to 9999 lb, 
48.50c. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-lb drums 36.00c, fob Cleve- 
land; 35.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices for less than 15,000 lb fob shipping 
point. Add 5c for 15,000-40,000 lb; lc for 
40,000 or more. 

Clean Rod _ Clean 

Heavy Ends Turnings 
CODDEP ckccadvecscc..s TERS IO JA6Re 
Yellow brass .......... 15.125 14875 14.250 


Commercial Bronze 


95% . vecccccececcve 18.000 17.750 17.250 

GO% ...cccceccceeess 14.500 17.250 16.780 
Red brass 

| era . 17.250 17.000 16.500 

80% . 16.875 16.625 16.125 
Best Quality (71- 79%). 16.125 15.875 15.375 
Muntz Metal . ....- 14.125 13.875 13.375 


16.125 15.875 8.063 
20,000 19.750 18.750 
.. 14.500 14.250 13.750 
. 14.500 14.250 13.625 


Nickel silver, 5%.... 
Phos. bronze, A. B. 
Naval brass ......... 
Manganese bronze 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 17.50, No, 2 copper 16.50, light 
copper 15.50, composition red brass 14.50, auto 
radiators 11.00, heavy yellow brass 10.00, brass 
pipe 10.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 17.3714; No. 2 copper, 15.874 
light copper, 14.3714; refinery brass (60% cop- 
per), per dry copper content less $5 smelting 
charge for brass analyzing 60 per cent or more, 
13,25. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 16.00, No. 2 15.00, light copper 14.25; No. 1 
composition red brass 12.50, No. 1 composition 
turnings 11.50, mixed brass turnings 7.50, new 
brass clippings 12.00, No. 1 brass rod turnings 
10.50, light brass 6.50, heavy yellow brass 8.00, 
new brass rod ends 11.00, auto radiators, un- 
sweated 9.50, cocks and faucets 9.50, brass 
pipe 9.00. 


Lead: Heavy lead 11.50-12.00, battery plates 
6.75-7.25, linotype and stereotype 12.75-13.25, 
electrotype 10.75-12.25, mixed babbitt 13.50- 
14.00, solder joints 15.50. 


Zine: Old zinc 5.00-5.50, new die cast scrap 
4.00-4.50, old die cast scrap 2.00-2.50. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 50.00-52.00, block tin pipe 
67.00-68.00, auto babbitt 40.00-42.00, No. 1 
babbitt 40.00-43.00, siphon tops 40.00-42.00. 


Aluminum: Clippings, 2S, 8.50-9.00, old sheets 
6.50-7.50, crankcase 6.25-6.75, borings and 
turnings 2.25-3.50, pistons, free of struts, 6.00- 
6.50. 

Nickel: Anodes 19.50, turnings 16.50-17.50, rod 
ends 19.00-20.00. 

Monel: Clippings 14.00-15.00, turnings 9.00- 


10.00, old sheet 11.00-12.00, rods 12.50-13.00, 
castings 10.00. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


MARKET PRICES 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 32.£ 

No. 1 Busheling 32.50 
Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Bundles. 32.50 
Machine Shop Turnings. 26.50-27.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 26.50-27.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 29.50-30.00 
Cast Iron Borings 28.00-28.50 
Bar Crops and Plate 39.00-40.00 
Low Phos. Cast Steel.. 39.00-40.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals . 39.00-40.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 39.00-40.00 
Heavy Turnings . 

No. 1 Chemical Borings 


39.00-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola 40.00-41.00 
Charging Box Cast 34.00-35.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 33.00-34.0u 
Stove Plate 37.50-38.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 37.50-38.00 
Malleable 44.50-45.00 
Brake Shoes 35.00-36.00 
Ciean Auto Cast 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 Wheels 42.00-42.50 
Burnt Cast 35.00-36.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R. R. Heavy Melt. 36.00-36.50 
— Malleable 44.50-45.00 

»+ees+e 40.,00-41.00 
Rails Rerolling er 37.00-37.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.00-36.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 39.00-39.50 
Rails. 18 in. and under. 41.00-41 50 
Railroad Specialties 42.00-43.00 
Uncut Tires 38.00-39.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 38.00-38.50 


OLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00-34.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.00-34.00 
No. 1 Busheling 31.00-34.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 31.00-34.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 27.00-27.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 28 00 
Cast Iron Borings 27.00-28.00 
Bar Crops and Plate 35.50-37.00 
Cast Steel 35.50-°7.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.50-37.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 33.50-35.00 
Heavy Turnings 32.00-33.50 
Alloy Free Turnings 29.50-30.00 
Cut Structurals 37.50-38.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola 43.00-45.00 
Charging Box Cast 38.00 
Stove Plate .... 38.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 40.00 
MalJieable 52.00-55.00 
Brake Shoes 42.00 
Clean Auto Cast 45.00 
No. 1 Wheels 42.00 
Burnt Cast 38.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 35.00-37.00 
R.R. Malleable .... 52.00-55.00 
Rails, Rerolling 40.00-41.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 41.00-43.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under . 44.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 42.00 
Uncut Tires .. 41.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 44.00 
VALLEY 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Stee! $35.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 35.00 
No. 1 Bundles 35.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 27.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 28.00-30.00 
Cast Iron Borings 28.50-30.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Ni 1 R.R. Heavy Melt .00-37.00 


MANSFLELD 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $33.00-34.5 
Machine Shop Turnings 27 00 
Short Shovel Turnings 29.00 
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CINCINNATI 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Busheling 
No. 1 Bundles . 
No. 2 Bundles 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 


Steel 
Steel 


Cast Iron f 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Charging Box Ce 
Heavy Breakable ist 
Stove Plate 

Unstripped Motor Bloc ks 
Brake Shoes 

Clean Auto Cast 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. 
R.R. 
Rails, 
Rails, 
Rails, 


Heavy Melt 

Malleable . 
Rerolling 
Random Lengths 
18 in. and under 


DETROIT 


( Dealers 
fob 


buying 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Busheling 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 

No. 3 Bundles 
Machine Shop Turnings. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 


Steel 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling 

Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 
Machine Shop Turnings. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings 

Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Heavy Breakable 
Malleable 

No. 1 Wheels 


Cast. 


PHILADELPHIA 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 


1 Busheling 
. 1 Bundles 
No. 2 Bundles 
No. 3 Bundles 
Machine Shop Turnings. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crops and Plate 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings : 
No. 1 Chemica! Borings 


Cast Iron Grat 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Charging Box Cast 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 

Clean Auto Cast 

No. 1 Wheels 


Turnings 


shipping point) 


NEW YORK 
$29.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
27.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Busheling 

Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 

.0o. 3 Bundles . 

ww Machine Shop Turnings. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 


Steel 


(Dealers buying prices, fob 
shipping point) 
Steel $27.00-27.50 


27.00-27.50 
27.00-27.50 
27.00-27.50 
25.00-25.50 
20.50-21.00 
20.50-21.00 
22.00-22.50 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 30.00: 
41.09 Cut Structurals ; 30.00 
32.00 Elec. Furnace Bundles 28.50-29.00 
35.00 No. 1 Chemical Borings 23.00-24.00 
30.00 
33.00 Cast Iron Grades 
roped No. 1 Cupola Cast 37.00-38.00 
ae Charging Box Cast 36.00-37.00 
Heavy Breakable 36.00-37.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 33.00-34.00 
Malleable 46.00-48.00 
33.00 
46.00 
30-00 BOSTON 
43.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 
No. 1 Busheling 


Machine Shop Turnings. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Bar Crops and Plate... 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Chemical Borings 


prices, 


$27.50-28.00 
27.50-28.00 
27.50-28.00 
27.50-28.00 
22.50-23.00 
22.50-23.00 
23.50-24.00 
23.50-24.00 
32.00-32.50 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Charging Box Cast..... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate .... 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Clean Auto Cast 


33.00-34.00 
25.00-27.00 
33.00-34.00 CHICAGO 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 
No. 3 Bundles......... 
Machine Shop Turnings. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel —- 
Cast Iron Borings.. 

Bar Crops and Plate. . 
SE Ew sek 03: <:48.4:35-0 
Punchings .. 

Elec. Furnace ‘Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings ....... 
Cut Structurals 


$31.00-32.00 
31.00-32.00 
31.00-32.00 
31.00-32.00 
23.50-24.00 
23.50-24.00 
23.50-24.00 
24.00-25.00 
35.00-36.00 
37.00-38.00 


35.00-38.00 
33.00-34.00 
38.00-39.00 
35.00-36.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Malleable .... eas 
Clean Auto Cast 


(Fob shipping point) 
Steel $26.00-27.00 


26.00-27. 00 


Cast Iron Grades 


40.00-42.( 


~ 
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Cast Iron Grades 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 

Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. . 

Rails, 18 in. and under 
Railroad Specialties... . 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 


$32.00-32.50 
31.00-32.00 
31.00-32.00 
32.00-32.50 
31.00-32.00 
29.00-30.00 
24.00-25.00 
22.00-23.00 
25.00-25 50 
35.50-36.50 
35.50-36.50 
34.50-35.50 
3,50-34.50 
33.00-33.50 
30.00-31.00 


8T. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 


37.00-43.00 
40.00-45:00 
40.00-45.00 
29.50-30.00 
33.50-34.50 
32.50-33.50 
36.50-37.50 
37.50-38.50 
34.50-35.5L 
34.50-35.50 
$29.00-30 00 
26.50-27.50 
21.00-22.00 
22.00-23.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping ponit) 


1es 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Charging Box Cast. 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate ....... 
Brake Shoes .......... 
Clean Auto Serna 
Se | 
Burnt Cast ye Se 


43.00-44.00 
41.00-42.00 
41.00-42.00 
39 00-40.00 
50.00-52.00 
43.00-44.00 
43.00-44.00 


Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable 45.00-47.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 30.00-33.00 
Rails, Random eee 30.00-33.00 
Rails, 3 ft and am. 37.00-39.00 
Uncut Tires ..... 32.00-34.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 34.00-35.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.14) 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. es 27.00 
No. 1 Busheling. . 27.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. . 27.00 
No. 3 Bundles. 2.00 
Long Turnings......... 22.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 24.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 23.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 32.00-33.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 36.00-37.00 
Cut Structurals .. ... %$%.00-37.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola ae 86.00-37.00 
Stove Plate .... 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 Wheels. . 82.00-32.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.00 
R.R. Malleable. . 37.50-38.00 
Axles, oe 33.00 
Rails, Rerolling. . 36.00-37.00 
Rails, Random Length. 30.00-31.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 32.00-33.00 
Angles and Splice Bars. 32.00-33.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1"Heavy Melt. Steel *$19.04 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *19.04 
No. 1 Busheling....... 19.04 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. *19.04 
No. 3 Bundles. . °17.04 
Machine Shop Turnings "12.5 
Bar Crops and Plate. 18.00 
Cast Steel - 18.00 
Alloy Free Turnings. . 8.00 
Cut Structural. 20.00-20.50 
Tin Can Bundles... 17.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Axles ; 26.50 
Rails, Random Lengths. 21.00 
Uncut Tires 28.00 





* Fob California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Meit. Stee! $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Busheling. . 20.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. . 20.00 
No. 3 Bundles. . 18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 11.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 21.50 
Cut Structurals........ 21.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 27.50 
Charging Box Cast..... 22.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 21.50 
Stove Plate 23.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 21,50 
Malleable ....... 27.50 
Brake Shoes ... 27.80 
Clean Auto Cast. 27.50 
No. 1 Wheels. 24.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 27.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
Angles and Splice Bars. 21.50 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 19, 
Machine Shop Turnings. 14.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.50 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. . 27.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 30.00 
STEEL 
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eave trough hangers 
made of 
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‘“Faultless” eave trough hangers are 
easy to install, and are built to stay 
put. The double-twist stem and triple- 
twist backbone hold the eave trough 
where it belongs and keep it 
there. A heavy silver-bright galvan- 
ized coating resists the elements, 
giving years of rust protection. 
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Naturally the wire used in ‘“Fault- 
less” wire hangers must be extremely 
ductile and uniform to withstand 
tight twisting, yet sufficiently stiff 
to hold its shape. Keystone wire pro- 
vides these qualities —- qualities that 
count so much toward manufacturing 
efficiency. 


Whatever the wire need, Keystone 
can normally supply it. 
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a | *Kilauer Manufacturing Company, Dubuque, Towa 
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SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COM 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Supply fails to meet heavy 
demand despite sustained 
record production 


Sheet Prices, Page 146 


Philadelphia—Sheets and strip are_be- 
ing turned out at possibly the highest 
rate ever recorded, but supply is still fall- 
ing short of requirements in most in- 
stances. Possibility of a coal strike next 
month is causing concern, with some con- 
sumers pressing for shipments. On the 
other hand, some consumers who are 
planning to close down their plants soon 
for a week or two for vacations are mak- 
ing no provision for shipments during 
the period of suspension. Furthermore, 
in some consuming lines, although in 
few major consuming lines, inventories 
are getting in balance. 

Boston—There is some evidence that 
inventories are being built up on some 
flat-rolled products and buying pressure 
is slackening. Demand for sheets and 
strip is heavy, but in narrow cold-rolled 
strip cancellations and deferments trickle 
in mild volume. Shortages in flat-rolled 
have had an indirect effect for some 
time on buying of other steel products 
and inventories are gradually working 
toward better balance. More consumer 
goods pipe lines are filling at retail levels 
and mild easing in new orders and pres- 
sure for light rolled steel is developing. 
This has been delayed in coming to the 
surface in some instances due to the need 
of replenishing inventories. One case 
in point is the shoe industry. Productior 
is off, but buying of shank steel and tack 
plate is now in excess of consumption 
and for the first time in many months 
users are adding to inventory. Produc- 
tion of narrow cold-rolled strip continues 
hampered by unbalance in_hot-rolled 
strip and prices still show a range, de- 
pending on the basing point and extra 
applications. In the immediate future, 
more frequent changes in buying and de- 
mand trends, depending on individual cir- 
cumstances, are looked for with top man- 
agement scrutinizing more closely the 
dollar and physical inventories. 

New York — While there is a strong 
undertone to sheet demand, especially 
for hot, cold, and galvanized sheets 
and enameling stock, the market for light 
flat-rolled products is relatively quiet on 
the surface as compared with several 
weeks ago. This is ascribed in part to 
seasonal influences and also to the fact 
that allotments for the third quarter have 
been generally settled upon. Stainless de- 
mand is still lagging, in both sheets and 
strip, and also for that matter in bars 
and wire, and electrical sheet supply is 
beginning to catch up with requirements, 
especially for small motors and fluor- 
escent ballast. As a matter of fact, there 
is some easing in demand for galvanized 
for window frames, furnace casings, and 
so forth, but this latter is all so over- 
shadowed by demands in other directions 
that this development is not too impor- 
tant. 

Pittsburgh — Sheet and strip rolling 
schedules are expected to register any sig- 
nificant revision for third quarter. Hold-up 
of shipments or cancellation of orders, 
due to unbalanced customers’ inven- 
tories in relation to projected production 
schedules has been practically non-exist- 
ent. Many metalworking companies 
have for months been tooled-up for rec- 
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ord output of civilian goods, but limited 
sheet and strip tonnage available has 
restricted production schedules, which in 
turn has resulted in an unbalanced in- 
ventory position of other steel items. Un- 
interrupted production through _ third 
quarter would relieve the delivery pres- 
sure somewhat for most sheet and strip 
items. Expansion in rolling mill facili- 
ties, scheduled to be brought into serv- 
ice through remainder of this year, will 
be an important contributing factor in 
helping meet huge pent-up demand. 
Stainless and alloy items appear to be 
the only exception to current active de- 
mand for sheets and strip. 

Cleveland — All grades of sheet and 
strip, except alloy and stainless, remain 
in tight supply and likely will remain so 
throughout 1947. Bookings are still on 
a quota basis and have been reduced for 
the third quarter in an effort to reduce 
the heavy order backlog. The housing 
program is taking a large tonnage each 
period, reducing the amount that other- 
wise would be available to the automo- 
tive, household appliance and_ other 
larger users. Alloy and stainless flat 
rolled products are not on a quota basis 
and most grades are available for deliv- 
ery within four weeks. Delivery is on 
a “negotiated” basis. 

Chicago—Sheet and strip makers are 
unable to make headway in reducing 
heavy backlogs. Consumers specify vir- 
tually 100 per cent against assigned 
quotas and seek increased quantities 
which producers are unable to accom- 
modate. Cancellations or shipment hold- 
backs are almost nonexistent, although 
there are instances in which there is 
doubt as to whether the material is be- 
ing consumed as rapidly as received. 
Lack of other materials and components 
is known to be retarding schedules of 
many sheet and strip users, however, 
all seem disposed to accept tonnage ear- 
marked for them. 

Cincinnati — Demand of sheet users 
for tonnage from district mills gives no 
indication that balance in production and 
requirements is near, Mill interests are 
under constant pressure for more liberal 
tonnages; needs of automotive and house- 
hold equipment manufacturers in partic- 
ular cannot be satiated. Cutbacks and 
cancellations appear infrequently, and 
for minor volume. 

Birmingham—No evidence of relaxa- 
tion is seen in the district’s sheet situa- 
tion. Sheet users continue their efforts 
to obtain greater tonnage to supply ac- 
tual current needs. Specifications con- 
tinue to be received at a rate somewhat 
in excess of shipments, although book- 
ings generally are not being made far- 
ther ahead than five months in most in- 
stances. 

St. Louis — Projected opening of 
Granite City Steel Co.’s books on hot- 
rolled sheets for the remainder of the 
third quarter has been postponed pend- 
ing a survey of orders to see how roll- 
ing schedules stand. Indications are that 
few, if any, gaps will be found. Produc- 
tion continues to edge upward from tne 
40 per cent of capacity of the last few 
weeks as members of the striking ma- 
chinists union desert and return to work 
as CIO Steelworkers members. Capacity 
operations are expected by the end of 
June. Finishing capacity currently is 
out of balance with open-hearth capacity. 
By October, however, a new cold mill 
is due for completion, after which the 

*company expects to be abreast with pres- 
* ent orders within two or three months. 
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The drawing above illustrates exactly why Titeflex all-metal flexible 
tubing stands up under the most rugged conditions. 

Note that there are four thicknesses of metal at the top of each 
convolution—right where the greatest wear is encountered. 

Note that flexibility is achieved by wall construction without deforming 
or stretching the metal. There are no packed, sliding joints to wear out 
or decompose. | 

Note that the metal strips are soldered tightly together to prevent 
leakage of both gases and liquids. 

Note that Titeflex tubing is all metal—it is unaffected by gas, oil or 
liquids . . . and withstands high temperatures. Yet it is fully flexible and 
holds up under excessive vibrations, 

Your are invited to make full use of the Titeflex research laboratories 
and engineering service in solving your tubing problems. Write today for 
full information. Catalog on request. 


Titeflex, Inc. 531 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Titeflex high 


quality products for more than 30 years 
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Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 146 


New York — Although demand tor 
hot-rolled carbon bars in general is still 
in excess of supply, consumer pressure 
in this district is unquestionably easier 
than it was a few weeks ago. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in some instances, except 
where the very small sizes are involved, 
consumers are now getting sufficient ton- 
nage to meet their current requirements. 
Evidences of easing pressure are noted in 
several ways, notwithstanding substan- 
tial demand. Matter of suspensions is 
now coming up for vacation periods, be- 
ginning late this month and, with fes 
exceptions, consumers indicate they 
want shipments held up during the time 
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their plants are shut down. Then again 
there are instances where the mills have 
fallen short on promised shipments with- 
out creating any particular comment 
from the consumers. Cases of failure to 
complete shipments without complaint on 
the part of consignees would have been 
rare several weeks New inquiry 
is not quite as brisk. 

Cold finished carbon bar demand con- 
tinues off, although much depends upon 
the size. In general, sellers can book 
orders on all but the very small sizes 
within three to four months. On cer- 
tain of the small specifications, smail 
flats in particular, deliveries are far ex- 
tended. In fact. one midwestern mill 
is booked solidly until next April on 
smal! flats. 

Situation in both hot and cold-finished 
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alloy bars remains easy. Four and five 
weeks seem to be the general rule on hot- 
rolled and four to seven weeks on cold- 
finished alloys. 

Boston — Although easing in more 
sizes and grades notably cold-finished, 
there are tight spots in bars where im- 
provement is still some distance away. 
Flats, half rounds and special shapes 
in commercial and high-carbon grades 
are in this category, both hot and cold- 
drawn. Only those with smaller, or wire 
sizes, and ground stock are allocated 
for the third quarter by most cold-draw- 
ers as supply and demand are in approxi- 
mate balance. Some improvement in 
available tonnage on hot-rolled may re- 
sult through heavier offerings by mills 
experiencing a balance or excess in cold- 
finished. Several of the latter have been 
curtailing hot-rolled tonnage in favor of 
cold. Scattered individual consumers 
are better balanced on hot-rolled carbon 
and are easing pressure for shipments 
here. Some forge shops are seeking or- 
ders, having built up banks of forged 
parts in excess of current and nearby 
prospective assembly schedules. Besse- 
mer hot-rolled bars are especially tight 
while on the other end of the delivers 
range alloys are easy. 

Philadelphia—While there is some eas- 
ing in hot-rolled carbon bar demand, 
most producers are well booked up for 
the third quarter, except in some of the 
larger sizes. Some producers are fairly 
well caught up in back commitments, 
except in the smaller sizes of flats and 
rounds, However, there is still consid- 
erable demand and one large producer, 
who aims to maintain a backlog of about 
four months, will set up quotas shortly 
for October delivery. Cold drawers can 
still book tonnage in a range of sizes for 
third quarter shipment and in most in- 
stances are willing to accept business for 
shipment as late in the year as consum- 
ers are willing to specify, and even be- 
yond in some instances. Demand for 
alloy bars remains easy, with deliveries 
freely available within four to six weeks 
on the hot alloy and within five to seven 
weeks on the cold alloy. 

Cleveland — Many of the small bar 
and very large bar mills, the latter pro- 
ducing up to around 11%-inch sizes, are 
sold out for the balance of this year. In 
the intermediate sizes, deliveries are 
available for fourth quarter. Demand 
for alloy ‘bars has improved recently and 
supplies are not as free as they were 
earlier in the year. 

Birmingham—Activity in reinforcing 
bars is not particularly marked in _ this 
district, a fact attributable largely to 
high and uncertain building costs which 
has led to postponement of quite a few 
— and actual ahandonment of a 
ew, 


Steel Plate... 


Plate Prices, Page 147 


Boston—Plate fabricating shops are 
generally more conservative in buying, 
placing orders only as far ahead as 
necessary to insure them steel they need. 
In this connection, most fabricators have 
substantial order backlogs, but new vol- 
ume is slackening. There are signs of 
a turn toward a buyers’ market for some 
fabricated plate work. More plate users 
insist on buying what they want, rather 
than what they can get. Demand for 
light welding quality plates for small 
tanks is unabated and somewhat con- 
trary to the trend as shortage in these 
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sizes and widths continues. On the other 
hand, recent deliveries of heavier plates 
to weldment shops has been best in 
months, Part of this represents accrued 
delinquent tonnage and for the moment 
some weldment shops have plenty of 
plates. Largest fabricator in this district 
is operating on a 24-hour, five-day week 
schedule. Mills are making slight in- 
roads on backlogs, primarily due to 
limited acceptance of new orders and 
reductions in allocations. The latter is 
expected to be reflected more clearly 
by late July. Fabricators with the largest 
order backlogs are usually more watch- 
ful of inventory. Another factor which 
may favorably affect the overall plate 
situation is the freight car building pro- 
gram. Mills supplying the bulk of the ton- 
nage for this program are current and are 
delivering plates to car shops in excess of 
current assembly schedules. If this con- 
tinues and deferments develop, flow of 
tonnage to miscellaneous users might 
temporarily benefit. 

Pittsburgh—Little headway has been 
made against mills’ order backlogs, par- 
ticularly in light gage items, despite 
relatively heavy plate production to date 
this year. Expanding railroad require- 
ments, miscellaneous tank needs and de- 
mand for large diameter pipe indicate 
a very active demand for plates through 
remainder of this year. Fabricating shops 
note a steady volume of new inquiries, 
but much of this work will not be com- 
pleted until late this year due to in- 
ability to make much headway against 
present order backlogs. 

Philadelphia—Plates continue in strong 
demand, although inquiry does not ap- 
pear to be quite as pressing as a few 
weeks ago, due :possibly in part to sea- 
sonal influences. At the same time, 
bolstering pressure is the threat of a coal 
strike next month, with some fabricators 
urging mills to supply them with tonnage 
against third quarter quotas. However, 
producers generally are behind on their 
current commitments and are able to do 
little in this respect. At least two dis- 
trict mills will be down for a week 
around the July 4 holiday for vacations, 
with one closing down its open hearth 
as well as finishing department for the 
entire period. Where vacations are not 
fully covered in this period, schedules 
will be staggered, 

The Coatesville, Pa., producer is clos- 
ing down its 120-inch mill for a week 
for repairs, beginning June 23. Em- 
ployees generally in this department will 
apply the week to their vacations. 
Where longer time is required for va- 
cations, schedules will be staggered, as 
probably will be done in other depart- 
ments. The Harrisburg. Pa., producer, 
effective this week, will close down its 
126-inch mill for two weeks for repairs 
and the installation of new equipment. 

Birmingham No easing in demand 
for plates is evident in the southeast. 
Unofficial but reliable information from 
mill sources is that demand and require- 
ments will continue ahead of production, 
at least for another six months; probably 
into the first quarter of next year. 
Freight car production at Bessemer con- 
tinues to take a large tonnage of plates 
and plans recently were announced to 
materially step up output at the Bes- 
semer plant. 

Seattle — Plates continue in good de- 
mand but supplies are inadequate to en- 
able many firms to bid on sizable jobs. 
Plant operations are on a steady basis 
due to placement of numerous small 
contracts. 
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Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 147 


Boston—Some effect on the rod sup- 
ply to nonintegrated mills may emanate 
from the acquisition of one of the largest 
producers in the Worcester district. John- 
son Steel & Wire Co. will be operated as 
a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Co. and 
will benefit in rod tonnage. A substantial 
part of semifinished processed by the 
Johnson mill has come from eastern 
Pennsylvania. Annual capacity of the 
Worcester producer is about 25,000 tons, 
chiefly high carbon. To what extent 
more eastern Pennsylvania rod tonnage 
will be available to other mills is uncer- 


tain, but there is a market for all in 
sight, temporarily at least. Demand for 
wire has slackened mildly and more 
products are included. Heading wire re- 
quirements continue at a high level with 
screw producers buying a higher than 
normal ratio of drawn wire compared 
with rods which are not available for 
drawing to size. Bulk is basic, but vol- 
ume of resulphurized material is substan- 
tial. Galvanized wire is short with nu- 
merous users. Prospects for more overall 
wire tonnage in the third quarter is dim, 
due to approaching losses in production 
by vacation closings. Supply of nails con- 
tinues limited. 

Chicago—Demand for baling wire and 
bale ties, medium and small nails, woven 
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@ Rubber sundries are assembled on canvas, oilcloth and stainless 


steel conveyor belts. Cement and other materials used in this as- 


sembling inevitably drop on the belts, and dry there. This condition 


necessitated cleaning belts each day, also during the day whenever 


colors of the rubber were changed. The labor cost of this scrubbing 


ran $25 a day. 


@ Then this prominent Eastern rubber works investigated Fullergript 


power brushes. With the aid of Fuller Engineers this concern secured 


open-spiralled Fullergript cylinder brushes, mounted them to rotate at 


the end of the assembly lines. Now the belts are cleaned as used. All 


hand labor is eliminated. 


@ Perhaps this case will suggest similar economies in your production, 
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wire fencing and other merchant wire 
items continues so strong that wire man- 


ufacturers are unable to satisfy jobbers 
and distributors. Requirements for tacks ; 
a hi flecti ‘ 
has dropped off somewhat, reflecting 4 
rf the reduced operations of furniture 


makers, due to price resistance. All 


il ul te : , q 
‘qs y Yi 2 manufacturers wire holds in strong de- 4 
mand. A few cancellations are noted in ey 































er electrical grades of wire, a result of H 
> R LL w- eS + DS overordering by distributors, but the vol- ¥ 
A> bs G ume so far is insufficient to result in i 
easing of mill schedules. F 
a Birmingham—Wire products continue ‘ 
Q BUILT to give the same durable in short supply with little prospect for 4 
service as other LITTELL Feeds. supply to approximate demand, at least ; 
Hardened, ground, tool steel rolls. Re- in the third quarter. A large proportion : 
versible feed. Adjustable timing. Silent, of at — s —, a: Por raf | 
eae : goes into farm use, a demand that is al- 
positive operation. Adapted for use ready well and under and will remain 
~ with Littell Reels and Straighteners. steady throughout the summer months. 
- (See illustration below, at right). | 
Littell makes a complete line of Reels, | Tubular Goods... 
— — Air Blast Valves, | Tubeler Goods Pulens, Page 147 
acuum Picker " mF 
ors, ee | Boston — Inability of larger consum- 
REQUEST | ers of stee] pipe, especially utilities, to 
eee SULA TINS get direct mill shipments throws an ab- 


| normal burden on distributors. Alloca- 
| tions generally up to or somewhat in ex- 
| cess of prewar levels are not sufficient 
| to meet this additional demand and most 
| distributors are asking for increased quo- 
| tas. A large part of this volume is not 
“distributor” business, normally coming 
direct to the mills. With the opening 
of books for next year not expected for 
some time, utility tonnage likely will 
| be covered and to a greater extent than 
| was the case this year. There is no eas- 
ing in lap or butt weld steel pipe and 
the product is one of the tightest in the 
- “on - | steel industry. In the construction field, 
the high ratio of engineering work go- 
ing ahead in the oil refining, chemical 
and power industries is of a type requir- 
| ing more pipe per unit. Demand for 
gas gathering and distribution lines is 
| heavy. Some distributors are hedging on 
| full allotments because of delays in ac- 
| quiring equipment for machining. Some 
bicycle tubing deliveries are being ex- 
tended. Pipe fabricators are consistert- 
ly pressing for tonnages in the plumbing 
and heating fields. Distributors have 
boilers, radiators and accessories with 
some liquidation on these but are short 
of steel pipe and fittings. 
Cleveland—Tubular goods supply sit- 
uation varies widely among the various 
products. While demand for standard 
PyYy LIL) and line pipe continues pressing, a buy- 
ers’ market has developed in mechan- 
eeee0e0 aaclabitelal perforations ical tubing with large tonnages available 
eeoeoeoe ee 8 for prompt delivery. Electric weld mills 
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eee | are booked months ahead, at least one 

. | through 1950. One mill has been turn- 

large production | ing out 20-inch pipe exclusively since 

Copper and screen | February. Jobbers still have no inven- 


| tory and their quotas from some mills 
| have been cut 10 per cent for July and 
| will probably be cut a like amount for 
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August, following a cut of 15 per cent 

for a ing Mowin was taken in an 

H tat | effort to bring shipments up to a current 

Chemical Resisting Alloys | basis. New Clana is saan in slower 

| at the distributor level but this will not 

be felt at the mills for many months 
ahead. 


, St. Louis — Pressure for pipe, espe- 
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Producers here have had pipemakng 
capacity at 95 to 100 per cent in recent 
weeks but can make no inroads on de- 
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commercial and apartment construction 
work having fallen off notably under 
price resistance. Pipe tonnage produced 
is considerably more than the 1939-41 
average. Lately mills have been under 
unusual pressure from farm interests to 
supply pipe for rural pumps. Badly 
needed pumps, they say, are stacking 
up in warehouses for lack of connections. 
Loca! steel warehouses report virtually 
no pipe of any size on hand, even though 
mills have been attempting to ship ware- 
houses their prewar quotas and maintain 
a measure of the normal consignment sys- 
tem. Government appeals to mills for 
diversion of some housing pipe tonnge 
to other shortage districts are numerous 
but usually cannot be met. Most old cus- 
tomers still are on mill quotas and little 
tonnage is available for shipment out 
of the district. 

Seattle—Several sizable cast jron pipe 
jobs are up for figures this month, includ- 
ing one for the city of Tacoma, Wasi., 
requiring 1300 tons of 4 to 12-inch cast 
iron pipe; 500 tons of assorted sizes, Bel- 
lingham, Wash.; 100 tons of 4 and 6- 
inch, Helena, Mont. and unstated ton- 
nage of 16-inch for University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. Agencies report no im- 
provement in the supply situation, mill 
deliveries running from 18 to 2-4 months. 


Structural Shapes. . . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 147 


Philadelphia—Demand for structurals 
remains spotty. During the period May 
30 to June 5, the government approved 
75 projects in this district, valued at $1,- 
127,925, and rejected 21 projects, valued 
at $286,625, a trend that has been pro- 
nounced for some time and has included 
some fairly sizable jobs. However, build- 
ers have been moving slowly because of 
uncertainty ‘with respect to labor costs 
and materials, with a result that there 
have been few new structural inquiries 
and few awards. At the same time, this 
situation has relieved pressure somewhat 
on the shape mills, At least the mills 
have been able to reduce their backlogs, 
with operations meanwhile going as 
fully as the raw steel supply will per- 
mit. One large producer, principally by 
virtue of having blanked out a couple 
of months in the current quarter, should 
be fairly well caught up on arrearages 
by July 1. Most fabricators still have 
several months’ work on hand, and in 
certain instances this has been largely 
due to a special drive for business re- 
cently. 

Boston—In view of high construction 
costs, a surprisingly large volume otf 
private structural tonnage is being esti- 
mated, but how much will go ahead 
immediately is conjectural. Some projects 
apparently are being brought out for 
estimates only and there is reluctance 
on the part of some shops to figure in 
view of existing heavy order backlogs. 
One district shop has a one-year back- 
log and others are sold to extent of 
prospective allocations for plain material. 
No easing jn structurals is appearing and 
the shortage of angles, channels and small 
sizes remains acute, notably with mis- 
cellaneous industrial users. Demand for 
structural steel from Canada also is 
heavy, although price differentials are 
not favorable on plain material as is 
the case for other exports. 

Bridge projects pending in New 
England account for around 2000 tons, 
chiefly for small spans requiring little 
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shop work, An exception and the largest 
is a 1600-ton state bridge at Greenfield, 
Mass, 

New York — Structural activity 1s 
improving somewhat both from the 
standpoint of inquiry and awards. 
Several projects ranging from 250 to 
1100 tons have recently been reported, 
and several inquiries involving up to 
500 tons. In addition, some sizable 
public work is likely to become active 
within the next two to four months. 

Pittsburgh—An_ increasing number of 
instances are noted wherein bids exceed 


order backlogs, although more active 
bidding is noted on pending work. Vol- 
ume of construction projects reviewed 
by local office of Housing Expediter has 
tended downward in recent weeks, and 
this trend is expected to continue. How- 
ever, substantial tonnage of structurals is 
involved in the $2 million expansion pro- 
gram of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.’s trans- 
former plant here, which will increase 
output 50 per cent; and a $1 million 
warehouse for Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

Birmingham — Shapes are moderately 





active and production holds at a steady 
pace, although lacking the intensive de- 
mand of immediate postwar days. Ala- 
bama Power Co. has booked 2500 tons 
with Ingalls Iron Works Co. for its new 
steam plant at Gadsden. 


money appropriated for expansion pro- 
grams. Steadily rising construction costs 
have resulted in the indefinite shelving 
of many building programs, particularly 
municipal work. Structural fabricators 
continue to report extremely heavy 




















NV 0, DAREX* “Flowed. In” gaskets can’t fall out because they 

are an integral part of the steel product itself. For instance, 

in the manufacture of steel pail covers, DAREX Sealing 

Compounds are mechanically “flowed-in” to the cover grooves 

in liquid form. Then the water is expelled by evaporation 

leaving behind a resilient, deformable gasket 

which is a part of the pail—a continuous A product of 
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This process of “flowing-in” gaskets CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Reinforcing Bars... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 146 


Seattle—Local mills are rolling larger 
tonnages of reinforcing than > of 
merchant bars and other items. Book- 
ings of small lots, 30 to 50 tons, continue 
steady and the aggregate represents a 
large volume. Many major jobs calling 
for reinforcing bars are either pending 
or have been delayed for revision of 
plans. In some instances projects have 
been postponed indefinitely because of 
high costs. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 149 


Pittsburgh Tie-up of truck ship- 
ments continued to severely disrupt steel 
deliveries from distributors’ stocks last 
week. However, shipments for most es- 
sential maintenance and repair accounts 
have been met, although some warehouse 
customers report curtailment in opera- 
tions soon will be necessary should the 
truckers’ strike continue much _ longer. 
New extras for hacksawing hot and cold- 
rolled carbon and alloy bars, also shear- 
ing of carbon bars and shapes, were put 
into effect by distributors last week. 
New extras for hacksawing are as fol- 
lows: First cut any length, less 1.05 
pounds per foot, 35 cents per 100 
pounds; additional cuts over 8 feet long, 
6 cents; 8 feet or under, 4 cents. 
Revisions in these extras are not held to 
be too significant for most customers or- 
der to stock length. 

Boston — There are indications that 
inventories of the more critical carbon 
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Hendrick is exceptionally well 
equipped to manufacture to 
specifications a wide range of 
metal products that involve 
such operations as perforating, 
shaping, forming, welding, 
brazing, riveting, etc. The 
perforated elevator bucket il- 





products, including flat rolled, struc- 
turals, plates, wire products and certain 
small bars, will move toward better bal- 
ance through lower demands betore mill 
deliveries bring about that position. New 
inquiry has declined but less for the 
products mentioned than for those in bet- 
ter supply, including alloys, tool steel 
and stainless. Distributors who expected 
to be able to place heavier orders for 
the third quarter on the more active 
short products are meeting with disap- 
pointment in most instances. Opinion 
is more general, however, that more 
steel will be available ahead of earlier 
estimates, although some believed this 
was likely for the third quarter. Plate and 
structural receipts are slightly heavier, 
but inventory generally is insufficient 
to fully meet demand. 

Philadelphia — Jobbers report good 
business, but not up to the May rate 
which, in turn, was off slightly from 
the April peak. Current decline is as- 
cribed principally to seasonal influences. 
Unless there is a coal strike, seasonal in- 
fluences will likely result in a further 
drop in July. 

Chicago — Warehouse business holds 
steady and, although receipts of steel 
from mills are moving in good volume, 
they are not adequate to permit build- 
ing up of inventories. Except for cer- 
tain products, such as alloys, large sizes 
of bars and cold-drawn bars, material is 
moved out almost as rapidly as it comes 
from mills. Receipts of all flat rolled 
products are far short of customer re- 
quirements. 

Cincinnati — Warehouse business con- 
tinues active, the only indication of a 
decline in demand being the recent atti- 
tude of customers who now are willing 
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lustrated is typical of the many 
specialized articles for whose 
fabrication Hendrick has un- 
usual facilities. 


Write us in detail regarding 
any metal product you desire 
fabricated. 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 


Manufacturing Company 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


**Shur-Site”’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 
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to wait for specified steel and who de- 
cline to accept, as heretofore, anything 
usable. The overall tonnages from mills 
are better, although a severe scarcity re- 
mains in sheets, plates, small bars and 
shapes. 

St. Louis — Warehouse steel inven- 
tories continue to shrink, with mill sup- 
pliers predicting still smaller deliveries 
at least to the end of the year. Hot and 
cold-rolled sheets are critically short, 
with plates and structural shapes only 
slightly less so. On the other hand, hot- 
rolled carbon bars in the larger diame- 
ters and cold finished bars 2 inches and 
over are in substantially better supply. 
Demand for carbon bars has shifted to 
softer steel for peacetime production. 
Alloy steel is in good supply and sizes 
are complete. 

Seattle—Jobbing houses report steady 
turnover, all items being in good de- 
mand. Inventories continue at a low 
level as conditions will not permit heavy 
stocking. Stocks are badly broken. 
While nails are slightly easier, the sup- 
ply is still inadequate. No improvement 
in sheets is reported and this item con- 
tinues as critical as ever. Reinforcing 
bar supply is also acutely short, mills’ 
schedules calling principally for rolling 
other items. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 147 


Chicago—Tin plate production is pro- 
ceeding at full tilt, yet shipments fall 
short of consumer requirements. There 
is considerable pressure for increased 
allocations, concerning which producers 
are helpless. The continuing tight situa- 
tion exists in spite of the fact that 
vegetable packs this summer and fall 
seem certain to fall far below original ex- 
pectations because of poor growing 
weather, floods and frost damage. 


Pig Iron. .. 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 148 


Pittsburgh—Output of gray iron and 
steel castings continues to be hard hit by 
the shortage of pig iron and no relief 
is indicated through remainder of this 
year. Scarcity of good quality coke and 
cast scrap items is additional factor re- 
tarding production. Most foundries, with 
exception of steel, have been unable to 
make much headway against order back- 
logs due to restricted operating sched- 
ules. Both jobbing foundries and large 
production shops report no let-up in de- 
mand for gray iron and malleable cast- 
ings; there are no signs of a temporary 
recession freely predicted for many in- 
dustrial lines later this year. 

Bids will be accepted up to June 27 
on a government built blast furnace at 
Monessen, Pa. The entire facilities are 
valued at $7 million, and are integrally 
tied-in with Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s oper- 
ations at Monessen. Construction of the 
blast furnace, rated at 432,000 tons an- 
nual capacity, was about 95 per cent 
completed before being suspended at 
termination of the war. 

To conserve coke in anticipation of 
coal miners’ vacation period starting to- 
ward close of this month, Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corp. early last week cur- 
tailed pig iron output the equivalent of 
1% blast furnaces; later in the week 2 
more furnaces were banked due to wild- 
cat strikes at company’s coal mines. 

New York—While pig iron producers 
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expect some form of housing allocation 
to continue after this month, it is pos- 
sible that it will be on a voluntary basis. 
In this case, producers would co-operate 
in much the same manner that finished 
steel producers have been doing for the 
past several months. Under the present 
arrangement, government priorities are 
due to expire June 30. There is a ques- 
tion, too, as to what may be done with 
respect to government subsidies on the 
production of foundry iron, which also 
are due to expire June 30. It is doubt- 
ful that these can be extended under 
any possible change in the Housing Act, 
and most producers believe that this 
month will see the end of subsidies. Ac- 
cordingly, they are stressing production 
of the foundry grades over these final 
weeks. Still another question relates to 
labor negotiations in the soft coal field 
and the prospect of a strike. Apparently, 
however, various pig iron consumers are 
not too concerned over prospects of a 
coal strike for in their plans for vaca- 
tion suspension they are not contemplat- 
ing taking in shipments of pig iron dur- 
ing these periods. 

Boston—Consumers of foundry pig iron 
in New England are confronted with 
sharp advances in iron costs from the 
lowest priced area to the higest, start- 
ing July 1. In the second half, pressure 
for foundry iron has eased slightly, due 
primarily to the limited amount available. 
Although some foundries are taking cut- 
backs in orders, malleable shops with 
heavy order backlogs and gray iron foun- 
dries using that grade are generally better 
supplied for nearby requirements, al- 
though few are building inventories. 
Cutbacks are not affecting melt and this 
trend will have to go further before 
it does in view of the fact that most 
melters seek to increase the ratio of iron 
in mixtures. Some basic iron is arriving 
in the Providence, R. I., district via canal 
barge. One lot of Netherlands iron, 
400 tons, has been sold in this district. 

Philadelphia — With general govern- 
ment subsidies, established some months 
ago to stimulate foundry iron production 
for the housing program, due to expire 
June 30, pig iron sellers are endeavoring 
to turn out as much as they can this 
month, with a result that basic iron ship- 
ments may suffer, The probable termina- 
tion of these subsidies raises the ques- 
tion as to the effect on the future price 
trend. While no early increases are re- 
ported contemplated, they may come 
along a little later in the year, especially 
in view of the likelihood of continued 
tight supply of iron for some time. While 
there is an emphasis on foundry iron 
production this month, some foundries 
are going to take less because of vaca- 
tion suspensions. 

Chicago—Another week having passed 
without progress in a contract agree- 
ment between miners and coal mine op- 
erators has given foundries more worry 
over pig iron prospects in the next few 
months. Should the mines close down 
after June 30, it is known that blast 
furnaces would bank or blow out speed- 
ily because coal reserves are danger- 
ously low. Coke supply has been short 
since the last mine strike and it would 
take a long time to recover from an- 
other. Foundries have been operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis both as to pig 
iron and coke, thus rapid shutdowns 
would be forced by a strike. 

Buffalo—Pressure for pig iron deliver- 
ies has eased slightly as foundries have 
begun vacation shutdown periods. De- 
spite this easement, merchant iron sellers 
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Your driven power is just as efficient 


as your COUPLINGS 
LOVEJOY L-R 


Flexible Couplings 


PRACTICALLY MAINTENANCE-FREE, 


Lovejoy Couplings are giving dependable, 





Pat. & Pats. Pend 


enduring service in every field of industry. 
Types and sizes for every duty from 1/6 to 


2500 h.p. 
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Send for Complete 
Catalog with Free 
Selector Charts 

Tedious figuring 
Coup- 
lings for your exact 
needs found 
jiffy, with all data 
right at hand. Wire 
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Observe the simplicity exemplified in 
cutaway view of Lovejoy L-R Type 
“HQ”, for 
load cushions of material best suited 


heavy duties. Resilient 
to particular service, suspended be- 
tween rugged metal jaws. Free fe 
adjust instantly to every emergency: 
misalignment, shock, vibration, back- 
displacement, ete. 
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“When I worked in Dayton, we 
used Strenes Metal cast dies for 
refrigerator tops and doors. Saved a 
lot of time and cost on tooling up. 
And we got longer runs between 
redressings.” 

That's the way the good word 
about Strenes Metal cast dies has 


“LET’S HAVE ADVANCE FOUNDRY 
CAST THIS SET OF DIES” 





Pt 


spread from shop to shop. A number 
of instances are shown in our picture 
book titled **Strenes Metal Castings." 
A copy is yours for the asking. Write 
us now while you're thinking about it. 


Strencs WMetal 


DRAWING AND FORMING DIES 





THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


119 SEMINARY AVENUE — DAYTON 3, OHIO 
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FOR THOSE CONCERNED WITH QUALITY HEATING OF METALS 


Looks Efficient... and it 1S! 


Pic shows an R-S Continuous Wire Bar 
Heating Furnace at the Hawthorne 
Plant, Western Electric Company. Oil- 
fired for controlled operation at 
1700°F, Ten burners at the discharge 
end: five over and five under the billets, 
and a recuperator to heat the air. 








Hydraulic pushers move the charge 
into a heating-chamber 12’ 3” wide and 
38’ long. Capacity is 60,000 Ibs. per 
hour. This R-S Furnace, installed in 
1930, is typical of the long life, low up- 
keep, and high productiveness of R-S 
Furnaces. 





F A cost-conscious heater in Lee 
Had learned that M equals 3P*. 
Said he in conclusion, 
First cost’s a delusion, 
R-S is the furnace for me! 
*"'M” (for maintenance) is 3 times 
as high as “P” (for profits) accord- 
ing to AISE figures for the entire 
steel industry. R-S Furnaces have 
built their repute on low mainte- 
nance—in many cases literally NO 
maintenance—over a period of years. 











ee 
3-Way Furnace Zoning 


“A” shows lengthwise zoning as used 
in many furnaces for establishing time- 
temperature cycles (continuous or step- 
work) and compensating for end-losses. 
































® 

Vertical zoning as in “B” is rare. R-S 
engineers find it heats faster and gives 
more uniform temperatures with large 
charges, either batch or continuous. 
Combination zoning, in “C’, is seldom 
called for, but when it is needed you can 
be sure that R-S engineers think ver- 
tically as well as horizontally suuco p-r: 


R-S Products Corp. 
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report demand well in excess of cur- 
rent output. With two mill stacks down, 
basic appears tighter as one consumer is 
bringing in iron from another point. 
Tension over ore stocks has subsided 
with heavy receipts reported by boat 
from Duluth. 

Cincinnati—Foundries in this district. 
dependent on unimproved allotments of 
pig iron, have been unable to build stocks 
against any possible curtailment in sup- 
plies. 

Seattle — Foundry operations are 
close to capacity in most plants. Larger 
receipts of cast iron scrap are reported 
but pig iron supply is still tight. 

Birmingham—Pig iron production still 
falls short of demand. Some observers 
expect a measure of relief because of 
the anual vacation season. 


Scrap... 


Heavy melting steel scrap 


buying is active in several 
districts at higher levels 


Scrap Prices, Page 152 


Cleveland—A strong price tone de- 
veloped in the scrap market here last 
waa Heavy melting steel sold at $35, 
Valley, and was quoted $31 to $34, de- 
livered to Cleveland mills. Machine shop 
turnings advanced to $27 to $27.50; 
mixed borings and turnings and _ short 
shovel turnings, $28; bar crops and 
plate, No. 1 cast steel, punchings and 
plate scrap, $35.50 to $37; electric fur- 
nace bundles, $33.50 to $35; heavy turn- 
ings, $32 to $33.50. No. 1 railroad 
heavy melting also was quoted higher 
at $35 to $37. Buying was active at the 
higher prices and shipments continued 
fairly heavy, some still being made on 
old contracts at the previous lower 
levels. ; 

Detroit—Local mills have re-entered 
the market for open-hearth scrap and 
are paying $31.00 and $31.50 per ton, 
after weeks of refusing to meet the high- 
er prices being quoted. This, plus the 
fact brokers have been compelled to pay 
higher prices to cover old orders, has 
moved the price level on steel grades, 
dealers’ buying prices, to $27.50-$28.00, 
up $1.50 per ton. Mills here are com- 
fortably fixed as far as stocks are con- 
cerned, so current buying is limited in 
quantity, being more of a test or fill-in 
nature than anything else. Sentiments 
of leading brokers are somewhat at vari- 
ance for the first time in a good while, 
although the consensus is for further 
price advances as long as steel demand 
holds at peak. Bulk of automobile scrap 
continues to be earmarked to specific 
mills, a practice which certainly will not 
change as long as the price trend is up- 
ward. Borings and turnings are follow- 
ing open-hearth material in the price rise, 
although at a more moderate pace. Elec- 
tric furnace scrap is quoted $1 a ton 
higher. Cast grades continue lethargic. 

Philadelphia—While scrap demand is 
active, the flow is not what it should 
be, especially in view of the further in- 
creases in prices. Sellers ascribe some of 
this sluggishness in movement to the 
fact that the market for metals, rags and 
paper has slumped rather severely over 
recent weeks and that the small collec- 
tors, therefore, are not traveling around 
as much as they were, with a resultant 
drop in iron and steel scrap collections. 

Steel mill scrap is generally higher, 
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with a narrowing in the price differen- 
tials. No. 1 heavy meiting is now hold- 
ing at $32 to $2.50, delivered; No. 2 
melting and No. 1 busheling, $31 to 
$32: No. 1 bundles, $32 to $32.50; No. 
2 bundles, $31 to $32; and No. 3 bun- 
dles, $29 to $30. 

Machine shop turnings are $24 to 
$25; mixed borings and turnings, $22 to 
$23; short shovel turnings, $25 to 
$25.50. Bar crops and plate and punch- 
ings are higher at $35.50 to $36.50; 
electric furnace bundles, $33.50 to 
$34.50; heavy turnings, $33 to $33.50; 
No. 1 chemical borings, $30 to $31. 

No. 1 cupola cast is up $1 to $43 to 
$44, delivered. Heavy breakable cast has 
been advanced to $41 to $42, and is in 
especially heavy demand by the steel 
mills at present. Unstripped motor blocks 
are higher at $89 to $40; clean auto 
cast, $43 to $44. 

New York—Scrap brokers report 
strong demand from eastern Pennsylva- 
nia consumers of melting steel, al- 
though a relatively less active buying 
demand from the Pittsburgh area. Mean- 
while brokers’ buying prices are gener- 
ally higher. No. 1 and No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing steel, No. 1 busheling, and No. 1 
and No. 2 bundles are now quoted $27 
to $27.50, fob shipping point, with all 
differentials on these grades having been 
eliminated. No. 3 bundles are higher at 
$25 to $25.50. 

Machine shop turnings and mixed 
borings and turnings have been ad- 
vanced to $20.50 to $21 and short shov- 
el turnings to $22 to $22.50. Punchings 
and plate scrap and cut structurals are 
now at a flat $30, and electric furnace 
bundles at $28.50 to $29. No. 1 cupola 
cast is higher at $37 to $38 and charg- 
ing box cast and heavy breakable at $36 
to $37. 

Boston — Rebound in open hearth 
prices is more orderly than was the de- 
cline. First advances, totaling about $3 
in two moves, were based largely on 
Pennsylvania buying. Steel scrap grades 
have been following the increase in heavy 
melting hesitatingly. Flow of scrap 
reaching yards and production of indus- 
trial material have been slower. Differ- 
ential for busheling is now more gen- 
erally $1. Cast iron continues dull and 
lack of buying marks failure of those 
grades to match the advance in steel 
scrap. 

Pittsburgh—Major mills continue out 
of the market, with one interest still 
holding up shipment on old $30 orders. 
However, some of the smaller mills have 
purchased sufficient tonnage at $32.50 
for open-hearth scrap to establish the 
market at that level. As long as mills 
in surrounding areas continue to place 
orders at recently advanced quotations, 
it would appear probable that next sub- 
stantial tonnage purchased here will con- 
firm the $32.50 price. Firmer price tone 
is noted for low phos scrap, with sales 
reported in range of $39 to $40. No 
significant price revision in cast scrap 
items occurred last week. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad’s scrap list awards are 
expected to be released this week. It 
is reported some interests bid within the 
range of $37 to $37.50 for the heavy 
= steel; railroad specialties, $42 to 
$43 

Buffalo—Firmer tendencies pervaded 
the scrap market here last week with 
prices showing no immediate indications 
of backing way from recenty-advanced 
levels. Bolstering the list also is the 
slow seasonal expansion in collections. 
Prolonged torrential rains have seriously 
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interrupted the movement of scrap from 
rural districts. No new business of con- 
sequence was reported during the week 
as dealers shipped against outstanding 
orders placed at $31-$32 a ton for heavy 
melting and bundles. Foundries have 
begun to notify dealers to hold up cast 
shipments during vacation periods. An- 
other boatload, the second of the season, 
arrived from the Duluth area with 5000 
tons. High waters, caused by the heavy 
rains, are delaying canal scrap. 

Chicago — Open hearth scrap holds 
nominal at $29 delivered mill. While 
the market has a decidedly firmer tone 
than a week ago, volume buying is lack- 
ing. Because of this and also because 
of the possibility of coal mine stoppage 
after June 30, there could be pricewise 
developments at almost any moment. 
Consumers continue to receive substan- 
tial volume of scrap from old contracts, 
but there is some speculation as to 
whether the flow at the moment is much 
in excess of consumption. 

Cincinnati — Scrap prices have moved 
upward, in most grades by $1. A strong 
undertone developed on basis of activities 
in nearby districts, and this now is re- 
flected in dealings which do not, how- 
ever, go into heavy tonnages. 

Birmingham—tTrading in scrap is de- 
scribed locally this week as “conserva- 
tive.” The market is relatively inactive. 
Prices show a marked tendency toward 
firmness, 

St. Louis — Scrap shipments to this 
district continue to ease off in the face 
of price uncertainties. Normally there 
is a rather sharp seasonal drop and this 
has been aggravate -d by delay in estab- 
lishment of a price pattern, this in turn 
a result of the upward trend in eastern 
markets. As a consequence of low ship- 
ments and indecisive prices, mill and 
foundry scrap reserve have declined from 
an approximate 60-day level to 45 or 
50 days. , 

Seattle — Steel scrap is arriving at 
mills in adequate quantities to enable 
some accretion to inventories. Limited 
tonnages are coming from ship breaking 
plants at Portland, Oreg., Kalama, Wash., 
and locally. Flow of this material is 
expected to increase. Normal sources 
of supply are shipping increasing ton- 
nages and the mill outlook is now fairly 
satisfactory. Heavy melting steel price re- 
mains firm at $20 a gross ton, fob plant, 
and $16.50 for outports. No. 1 cupola 
cast iron scrap price is unchanged at 


$27.50. 


lron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 148 


Cleveland—Lake Superior Iron Ore 
shipments totaled 10,372,853 gross tons 
last month, an increase of 6,756,738 
tons, or 186.85 per cent over the May, 
1946, total of 3,616,115 tons, according 
to the Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 
tion, this city. This brought the total 
for the season to 14,821,264 tons, an 
increase of 10,475,247 tons, or 241.03 
per cent over the 4,346,017 tons for the 
like 1946 period. 

Of last month’s shipments, 
accounted for 582,816 tons; 
602,840; Ashland, 734,595; Superior, 
3,540,603; Duluth, 2,500,102; and Two 
Harbors, 2,220,008, making the total for 
United States ports 10,180,964. Canadian 
ports accounted for 191,889 tons, of 
which 129,184 tons came from Port 
Arthur and 62,755 tons from Michi- 
picoten. 


Escanaba 
Marquette, 
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Seats operator in comfortable work- 
ing position ....eliminates operator 


fatigue... . promotes accuracy and 
efficiency . . . . delivers maximum 
production. 


It is a well known fact that 
any tedious, repetitive 
work will be done more 
accurately and faster when 
all elements of operator 
fatigue are eliminated. The 
“Precision” metallurgical 
desk represents the foes 
engineering development in 
hand polishing equipment. 


offering top efficiency as well as pleasing appearance. 








See Your Laboratory Supply Dealer 
Sturdily built of heavy gauge “uni-welded™ steel, with cabinet space at 
right hand end of desk, containing shelves for laps and compartment for 
solution bottles. Goose neck faucet in stainless steel well surrounding lap 
permits washing without separate sinks. An entirely self contained unit 


Available in one, 


two, three and four unit sizes. Write for detailed bulletin 850S. 
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2737 CORTLAND stacey GEN 
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SPECIAL WASHERS 
and SMALL STAMPINGS 


If you have a problem on Special 
Washers or Small Stampings, send 
it to us! More than a quarter- 
century of specialization has given 
us the “know how” to handle your 
requirements capably and_ econ- 
omically. Perhaps we already have 


THE MASTER 


6400 PARK AVENUE 


the tools that are needed for your 
next job (we have more than 10,000 
sets of tools on hand). If not, our 
experienced Tool & Die Depart- 
ment will be placed at your dis- 
posal. Send us your blueprints or 
specifications. 


PRODUCTS co. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Rails, Cars ... 
Track Material Prices, Page 147 


New York—Freight car orders in May 
involved 7390 units as compared with 
the revised total of 8861 for April, ac- 
cording to the American Railway Car 
Institute. This brings the revised total 
for the first five months up to 51,174. 
Commercial car builders and railroad 
shops have a backlog of 101,430 units 
as of June 1. 

Freight cars produced in May amount- 
ed to 3929 units. This is a decline from 
the 4123 cars delivered during April, but 
exceeds substantially production in earlier 
months in the year. A continuing un- 
even flow of materials to car builders’ 
shops and strikes in several plants were 
responsible for the reduced May sched- 
ule, the institute said. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Primary iron and steel 
shape production in Canada totaled 282.- 
545 net tons compared with 257,556 tons 
in February and 240,619 tons in March, 
1946. Shipments, including producers’ 
interchange of 68,045 tons, amounted to 
284,438 tons compared with 211,059 
tons in February and 253,012 tons in 
March of last year. First quarter pro- 
duction totaled 807,612 tons compared 
with 721,725 tons in the like 1946 period 
while shipments totaled 818,810 tons 
compared with 724,115 tons. 

Shipments of primary iron and steel 
shapes during March included 20,767 
tons of semifinished shapes, 13,126 tons of 
structurals, 17,329 tons of plates, 19.945 
tons of rails, 49,850 tons of hot-rolled 
bars 13,738 tons of pipes and _ tubes, 
18,698 tons of wire rods, 16,272 tons 
of black sheets, 8629 tons of galvanized 
sheets, 538 tons of tool steel, 5971 tons 
of castings, 31,530 tons of other shapes, 
and 68,045 tons went to producers’ in- 
terchange. 

Of the March shipments, 41,883 tons 
went to the railways and railway car 
— 11,349 tons to pressing, forming 
and stamping plants; 22,420 tons to mer- 
chant trade products; 23.483 tons to 
building construction; 17,792 tons to the 
container industry; 9365 tons to the agri- 
cultural implement industry; 13,459 tons 
to the automotive industry; 13,074 tons 
to machinery plants; 3894 tons to ship- 
building; 8466 tons to mining, lumber- 
ing, etc. 


Material Stocks Deliveries 
Show Some Improvement 


(Concluded from Page 59) 
less than 60 days. Stocks are comfort- 
able. 

Individual companies find specialty 
items particularly hard to get. These in- 
clude high-carbon spring wire, cold- 
rolled deep drawing spinning steel, and 
copper magnet wire. 

A number of companies which normal- 
ly buy from mills are obtaining a part 
of their tonnage from warehouses. 

A few companies report they have 
been left without a mill source of sup- 
ply as the result of purchase of small 
steel mills by other metalworking com- 
panies. Such purchases usually have 
been made to insure a steel supply to 
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the buyer; former customers have been 
orphaned and often unable to obtain a 
satisfactory position on the books of 
other mills. 

Unbalance in inventories is a major 
problem with many companies. Almost 
without exception, metalworking execu- 
tives say they are unable to obtain suf- 
ficient quantities of flat-rolled materials. 
Less general are complaints of inability 
to receive the sizes needed in other pro- 
ducts, such as bars, large structural 
shapes and wire. Particularly is this true 
in the small sizes of bars. A screw bolt 
and nut manufacturer points out that 
overall tonnage on hand indicates a two- 
month inventory. However, a large per- 
centage of its products is produced in 
sizes 5/16 in. diameter and smaller. 
Stock list for these sizes show absolute 
vacancies. 

Several companies, however, report 
they currently are trimming inventories, 
due to unbalance or because manufac- 
turing operations have been hampered by 
shortages of materials other than metals. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


460 tons, two storage tanks, Hartol Co., Revere, 
Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

430 tons, including shapes, 1 million gallon 
elevated steel tank, Maple Leaf District, 
Seattle, to H. D. Fowler, Seattle, for Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


PLATES PENDING 


Unstated, tanks, Monsanto Chemical Co., plant, 
Seattle; general contract to H. S. Wright. 
Seattle. 

Unstated, 12,000 feet steel plate and concrete 
siphon, 23 and 25 feet diameter, for Soap 
Lake project, Columbia basin; bids to Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Denver, July 15. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


2700 tons, transmission towers, Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

1100 tons, boiler house extension, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., through the 
United Engineers, Philadelphia, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

1000 tons, addition, Heckman Biscuit Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Whitehead & Kales Co., 
Detroit; Giffels & Vallet, Detroit, engineers. 

1000 tons, warehouse, Kresge stores, Hillside, 
N. J., through David L. Evans, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

900 tons, building, A. G. Spaulding & Bros., 
Willimansett, Mass., to Haarmann Steel Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

800 tons, 26th ward sewerage disposal plant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., through Tobias Heller Co., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

800 tons, St. Joseph’s hospital, Hazelton, Pa., 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa. 

698 tons, tunnel beams, 40-N-7347-Y, Union 
Pacific railroad, Wyoming, to Consolidated 
Steel Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles. 


600 tons, disposal plant, National Lead Co., New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, power house, United Illuminating Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., through Westcott & Mapes, 
New Haven, Conn., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

554 tons, tunnel beams, 40-N-7348-Y, Union 
Pacific railroad, Wyoming, to Consolidated 
Steel Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles. 


500 tons, sports arena, Worcester, Mass., through 


the Archroof Construction Co., New York, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

480 tons, Daily News garage, East 41st St., 
New York, through Starrett Bros. & Eken Inc., 
63 Wall St.. New York, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

460 tons, building, Richmond Radio Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

310 tons, store building, H. L. Green, Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, through Alfred H. Lutz, 
to Schacht Steel Construction Co. Inc., New 
York. 

290 tons, Bergen St. trolley coach depot, Board 
of Transportation, Brooklyn, N. Y., to the 
Schacht Steel Construction Co. Inc., New 
York, 

250 tons, storage facilities, New York Power & 
Light Co., Albany, N. Y., to the Hammond 
Iron Works, Warren, Pa. 

200 tons, store, J. C. Penny Co., Jackson, Miss., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

140 tons, bridge, Peoria, Ill., for state, to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh; 
Brogan Construction Co., contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1745 tons, bridge, Decatur, Nebr., for Burt 
County Bridge Commission. 

1600 tons, state bridge over Connecticut river, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

1500 tons (revised estimate), Lady of Lourdes 
hospital, Camden, N. J.; bids postponed until 
June 24. 

1500 tons, sheet piling, power house, Sault Ste 
Marie, Mich., for government; bids June 18 

1200 tons, Lewiston bridge, Idaho, for Bureau 
of Highways; bids of May 23 rejected. 

600 tons, veterans hospital, New Britain, Conn.; 
bids in. 

600 tons, sheet piling and H-piling, breakwater 
pier heads, Keweenaw waterway, Houghton. 
Mich., for U. S. Engineer, Duluth. 

550 tons, Valley Hospital, Ridgewood, N. J., 
bids asked. 

880 tons, bunkers, railings, lintels, etc., Spring- 
field Ave. pumping station, Department of 
Public Works, Chicago; bids June 27. 

800 tons, Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Corp., Janesville, Wis.; bids June 19. 

800 tons, hospital, East Stroudsburg, Pa.; bids 
July 10. 

250 tons, addition School No. 92, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., bids closed June 10. 

250 tons, Monsanto Chemical Co. plant, Seattle; 
general contract to H. S. Wright, Seattle. 
Seattle. 

225 tons, approximately, addition, School No. 
41, Staten Island, N. Y., bids June 18. 

150 tons, sheet piling, power house, Bellevue, 
Nebr.; Bates & Rogers Construction Co., 
contractor. 

Unstated, Washington state steel girder high- 
way bridge, Lewis county; bids to Olympia, 
June 24. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


400 tons, Washington state highway projects. 
cold storage plant and Monsanto Chemica] 
Co. plant, Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Co., Seattle. 

160 tons, factory building, Furst-McNess Co.. 
Freeport, Ill., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Henry Pfutzenreuter & Sons, Chi- 
cago, contractor. 

100 tons, Tri State highway, Sec. 193-2526.1, 
for Cook county, IIll., to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., Chicago; Thomas McQueen Co., 
Forest Park, IIl., contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


2000 tons, third unit, Ross Skagit Dam, Seattle; 
contract under negotiation. 

600 tons, Army air base, Rapid City, S. D.; 
bids June 9. 

600 tons, veterans hospital, Miles City, Mont., 
for U. S. Veterans Administration; bids ex- 
tended from June 6 to July 8. 

575 tons, various projects in Oregon, Washington 
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Emblematic of faithful service to our 
country in its time of need, the honor- 
able discharge emblem points out its 
wearers as upstanding men and women 


who did a good job... 


Just as this badge designates a job well 
done, your product marking designates 
the outstanding quality in it. Its marking 
identifies it as yours, protects it and you, 
and facilitates handling in shipment. 


LO-STRESS STAMPING 


Matthews round face 
“Lo-Stress” stamps have 
gained widespread  ac- 
ceptance for marking 


parts placed in torsional 





Or tensive stress and 
where internal stresses of heat treated steels may 
break out at point of marking. Complete infor- 


mation in Bulletin A-2. 


Jas. H. Matthews & Co., for nearly a century the 
complete marking house, has the answer to your 
question of how to mark your product... a 
complete line of marking devices to suit every 
need. Consult us for the answer to your problem. 
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FULL VISION CAB 

PROMOTES SAFETY and 
INCREASES EFFICIENCY 
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7 UNIT 357 

Fast, self-pro- 
pelled crane. 
Rides on rubber. 
Full-revolving. 
Operated by one 
man. Fully con- 
vertible. 























Let UNIT Help You Reduce 
Material Handling Costs! 


Rugged, easy-to-operate UNIT Cranes speed up 
the material handling job. UNIT combines LIFT 
ability, plus stability . .. is quickly con- 
vertible to magnet, grapple or clamshell. 
Crawler type or mobile units available. 

} amous UNIT cast gear case completely 
encloses and oil-seals all working 

parts. Other exclusive features in- 

clude: Drop-forged steel gears... 

Splined shafts . . . Disc type 
clutches . . . FULL VISION 
CAB. Low initial cost... 
low upkeep. Assures maxi- 
mum yard profits. 


UNIT 1020 


Husky, crawl- 
er-type crane 
equipped with j 
Magnet attach- 

ment. 10 ton UNIT 
capacity. Fully — 
convertible, 









{| 





CLAMSHELL 


Y and 3%, Yard Excavators 
5 to 10 Ton Cranes 
Fully Convertible. 





. A 5065-44R 
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NEW BUSINESS 





and Wyoming, Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver; bids last half of June 

375 tons, E. 83rd St. subway substructure and 
superstructure, Department of Public Works, 
Chicago; bids June 17. 

200 tons, accelerator building, University of 
Chicago 

110 tons, county girder-type bridge, Yakima, 
Wash.; general contract to Rumsey & Co., 
Seattle. 

Unstated, plant expansion, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Seattle; general contract to George FE. Teufel, 
Seattle. 

Unstated, plant expansion, Sick’s Brewery, Seat- 
tle; general contract to Strand & Sons, Seat 
tle. 


Unstated, $350,000 warehouse, 400 x 155 ft; 
bids to Associated Grocers Cooperative, 1916 
Occidental Ave., Seattle, June 17. 


Unstated, Kostner Ave. auxiliary outlet sewers, 
Department of Public Works, Chicago; bids 
June 30 


Pi PE . . . 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


1300 tons, 4 to 12-inch cast iron pipe, for 
Tacoma, Wash.; bids June 16 

500 tons, assorted sizes, Bellingham, Wash.; 
bids in 


100 tons, 4 and 6-inch cast iron pipe, Helena, 
Mont.; bids in. 


Unstated, 16-inch pipe line, estimated at $35.- 
000; bids to University of Washington, Seattle, 
June 17, 


Unstated, North 105th St. improvement; gen 
eral contract to Argentieri & Colarossi, Seattle, 
low $31,911 


RAILS, CARS... 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 25 diesel-electric 
locomotives, including eight 6000-horsepowe 
passenger units, to Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corp., La Grange, IIl.; four 
4000-horsepower passenger and four 1000- 
horsepower switch engines to the American 
Locomotive Co., New York; six 1000-horse- 
power switch engines and one 2000-horse- 
power transfer locomotive to Baldwin Loco 
motive Works, Eddystone, Pa.; and two 1000- 
horsepower switch engines to Fairbanks, Morse 


& Co., Chicago. 


Chicago Great Western, nine 1000-horsepower 
diesel-electric switch engines, to Electro-Mo- 
tive Division, General Motors Corp., La 
Grange, Ill.; and five 660-horsepower diesel- 
electric switch engines, to American Locomo 
tive Co., New York. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, twenty-five 1500-horse- 
power diesel electric freight units and four 
1000-horsepower diesel-electric switch units, 
to Electro Motive Division, General Motors 
Corp., La Grange, IIL, and six 1000-horse 
power diesel-electric switch units, to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 2 
drop-end gondola cars and 1 
covered hopper cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York 


Baltimore Transit Co., Baltimore, 25. trolley 
coaches, to ACF-Brill Motors Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 125 
passenger cars, to its Milwaukee shops; in- 
cluded are 56 coaches, 20 baggage cars, 17 
mail-express cars, 12 parlor cars, 6 dining cars, 
6 cafe-parlor cars, 2 dining-lounge cars, 2 
taproom dining-lounge cars, 2 baggage-dormi- 
tory cars, and 2 post office cars. 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, 500 seventy ton 
ore cars, to American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Baltimore & Ohio, 3000 hopper cars of which 
2000 will be 70-ton capacity and 1000, 50- 
ton capacity; these are in addition to 8500 
freight cars already on order. 


50 seventy-ton 
25 seventy-ton 
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CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Leary-Owens Ma- 
chinery Co. has let contract to Mac Saxton 
for construction of 2-story building, Archi- 
tects are Pembleton & Mims, Birmingham. 


ARKANSAS 


MAGNOLIA, ARK.—D. E. Buchanan has 
awarded a $2,225,000 contract to Petroleum 
Engineering Inc., National Bank Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla., for construction of a gasoline recovery 
plant here. 


CALIFORNIA 


CENTRAL VALLEY, CALIF.—Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Department of Interior, has award- 
ed a $470,000 contract to General Electric 
Co., Denver, for equipment for Shasta and 
Keswick switchyards on the Central Valley 
project. A $93,000 contract for seven dis- 
connecting switches was awarded to A. B. 
Chance Co., San Francisco. 

GLENDALE, CALIF.—Pacific Telephone & 
lelegraph Co., 124 S. Orange St., has award- 
ed a $320,000 contract to P. J. Walker Co., 
3900 Whiteside St., Los Angeles, for a 
building addition. 

LOS ANGELES—Clark & Sawyer Inc. has 
been formed by Ralph O. Clark .and associ- 
ates with a capital of $75,000 to manufac 
ture and deal in tools, machinery and ma- 
chinery supplies. Firm is represented by 
Watkins & Charlton, 1035 Bartlett Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Royal Typewriter Co., 
150 New Park Ave., has awarded a $55,000 
contract to Denis O’Brien & Son, 190 Trum- 
bull St., for a l-story, 50 x 110 ft factory 
addition. 

TORRINGTON, CONN.—Torrington Mfg. Co., 
70 Franklin St., has awarded a $70,000 con- 
tract to Torrington Building Co., 187 Church 
St., for a l-story factory addition. 


INDIANA 


HAMMOND, IND.—Swift & Co. has awarded 
a contract to Blaw-Knox Co. for construction 
of a plant to produce glycerin. 

INDIANAPOLIS—American Can Co. plans ta 
build a 2-story warehouse, 80 x 581 ft, 
next to its plant on South East St. Cost 
will be $421,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS - Pitman Moore Co., 1200 
Madison Ave., has awarded a $1 million 


contract to Carl M. Geupel Construction Co., 
1109 Hume Mansur Bldg., for a_ 6-story 
biading to be used as plant, laboratory and 
office. 

MARION, IND.—Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
E. A. Renfer, manager, S. Eighth St., has 
awarded a $117,000 contract to Bowman 
Construction Co., 1126 S. Branson St., for a 
l-story factory addition, 120 x 140 ft. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Rustless Iron & Steel Co. has 
let a $300,000 contract to Cummins-Hart 
Construction Co., 2023 N. Charles St., for 
crane runway at 1001 Edison Highway. 

SPARROWS POINT, MD.—Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has awarded a $250,- 
000 blast furnace contract to Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee & Co., 2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland. 
A $640,000 contract for No. 1 soaking pit 
building, extension to east end of building 
1 and foundations for a power station has 
been awarded to James Stewart & Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“HICOPEE, MASS.—A. G. Spaulding & Bros. 
will build a factory addition on S. Meadows 


St. costing $5,500,000. 


MICHIGAN 
BAY CITY, MICH.—Continental Body Inc., 


= 


Euclid Ave., has been formed by Fred E. 
Kaunitz Jr., 500 S. Columbian St., with a 
capital of $200,000 to manufacture truck 
equipment, cranes and operate a machine 
shop. 

DETROIT—National Automotive Fibres Inc., 
19925 Hoover Ave., has awarded a $52,000 
contract for plant additions to O. W. Burke 
Co., 1032 Fisher Bldg. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH. — Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. has under construction at its plant 
here additional boilers and allied power gen- 
erating equipment, including a new powe) 
plant building, to cost over $3,500,000. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GULFPORT, MISS.—Gulf Paint & Chemical 
Co. contemplates construction of a_ paint 
manufacturing plant to cost about $1 million. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO—Buffalo Metal Furniture Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated by Anthony B. Vick 
with capital of $100,000. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. .Y.—American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., 230 Park Ave., plans 
to make additions and alterations to its plants 
at a cost of $435,000. Architect is W. L 
Olson, Ramapo Valley Rd., Mahwah, N. J. 


OHIO 


(LEVELAND.—Anchor Rubber Products Corp.. 
1725 London Rd., will build a l-story addi- 
tion to its plant to increase production of av- 
tomotive replacement parts. Cost is esti- 
mated at $129,000. 

CLEVELAND—Baker-Raulang Co., 2168 W. 
25th St., plans construction of a $194,000 ad- 
dition to its plant to be used for assembling 
of industrial power trucks. 

CLEVELAND Addressograph Multigraph 
Corp., 1200 Babbit Rd., will build a ware- 
house addition containing 30,000 sq ft of 
floor space. Cost will be about $81,000. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Hercules Body & Sales Co., 
134 E. Goodale St., has awarded a $58,000 
contract to Lee E. Ruisinger Inc., 851 Frebis 
Ave., for a l-story factory addition. 

MEDINA, O.—Nichols Refrigeration Co.. 1lo- 
cated three miles south of State Route 3, 
has been incorporated by Arthur O. Nichols 
with a capitalization of $100,000 to manvu- 
facture and sell milk coolers and home 
freezers. 

TOLEDO, O. Toledo Edison Co., Edison 
Bldg., has awarded a contract to A. Bentley 
& Sons Co., 201 Belmont Ave., for a boiler 
and turbine room addition and a_ power 
house at 1401 Front St. Cost is estimated 
at $1,801,800. 


YOUNGSTOWN-J. L. Shilling Co. of Ohio 
Inc. has been incorporated by Hugh W. 
Manchester and Associates with a capital of 
$100,000 to manufacture, fabricate and deal 
in metal and plastics. Firm is represented 
by Myron E. Ullman, 1106 National Bank 
Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AZELTON, PA.—Oliver United Filters, P.O. 
box 389, plans to build plant additions cost- 
ing $100,000. 

PHILADELPHIA—-J. Gibson Mcllvain, 58th 
St. & Woodland Ave., has awarded a $75.- 
000 contract to F. V. Warren Inc., Lewis 
Tower Bldg., for a_ kiln building, boiler 
house and mill and tower. 

PHILADELPHIA—Welsbach Engineering & 

Management Corp., 1400 Walnut St., has 

awarded separate contracts totaling over 

$55,000 for alterations and additions to its 
plant on 2409 W. Westmorland St. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Seaboard Screw Corp. 
has been newly formed with George S. Clowes 
as president. Firm will start a plant here for 
manufacture of machine products. 
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(Generator only 
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STEEL DRIVING SPROCKET 
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AAKE IT A HABIT TO SEND US YOUR ORDERS 
INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


j 





4545 VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 





This 600-lb. Acetylene generating Plant is one of the safest 
hy xX 39 x 33) ~ (77 x 2067 plants manufactured. Automatic controls minimize the 
T% % 128 operating personnel. Capacity 2700 cu. ft. per hour. Affili- 

t ate units are designed to insure maximum production at 

minimum costs. Complete details of construction and plant 


+26- | layout on request. 
IM X 161% = 275 x 2048 - HIGH and LOW PRESSURE 


oe TESTING EQUIPMENT 
CLOSE FIGURING Provides: 


(1) better cylinder turnover —saves 
time sending cylinders elsewhere for 
by buyers and sellers of ag 

good used or surplus ma- 

chinery and supplies adds 

up to STEEL's “Used 4 .. changes. 

and Rebuilt Equipment’ <a Pe ME setivering 40 to 90 co 


ins. of water per minute 


section. .Rafes are mod- ? es 3 
at 25% above required 

erate... results are ex- test pressure. Standard 
- units can be adopted to 

cellent. Make no mistake aan fit any plant requirement. 


(2) calibrations to read 
either 1% or 0.1 cubic 
centimeters. 

(3) a water jacket not 
affected by expansion 





about if and send your We Invite 
instructions to STEEL, YOUR Inquiries 


Penton Building, Cleve- eins ENGINEERING COMPANY. Inc. 
land 22. Ohio. = coo @ a =— Manurfactirens f = = 
| CONSULTING o * RESEARCH CYLINDERS AND GAS PRODUCING EQUIPMENT 
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ACETYLENE + OXYGEN + HYDROGEN - NITROGEN 
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STAMPINGS 


any type or quantity 





Manufacturers all over the world are specifying Tourek 
Ball Joints wherever this type of product is needed be- 
cause they know that the Tourek line of stock types and 
sizes will meet the most exacting requirements. When 
special types are necessary, they call upon Tourek’s engi- 
neering and production know-how to give expert assistance. 

Tourek is ready to help meet your particular needs, 
whether ball joints or precision screw machine products 
—write today for complete data. 


J. J. TOUREK MFG. CO. 
4701 W. 16th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 





M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. ) 
SPRINGS + STAMPINGS + WIRE FORMS iy 2 ESTAR ! 
WASHERS - COTTERS + EXPANSION PLUGS a ah TOUREK 


MRT OF PRECISION 


425 CENTRAL AVE. PONTIAC 12, MICH. SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS FAMOUS BALL JOINTS 














* * ROLL PASS DESIGN « - 


By Professor W. Trinks 


These two volumes and Supplement comprise a complete digest of informa- 
tion on theory and practice of rolling mill design, construction and opera- 
tion, etc., written by the leading authority. 


VOLUME ONE — Third Edition; 201 pages; 7 tables; 139 drawings; @ $5.00 Postpeld 
Contents: Classification and Strength of Rolls—Basic Principles Governing 
Entrance and Deformation—Various Principles Underlying the Process 
of Rolling 

VOLUME TWO — Second Edition; 246 pages; 7 charts; 176 drawings; @ $6.00 Postpaid 


Contents: Rolling of Square or Nearly Square Sections—Rolls for Flat 
Sections—Rolls for Merchant Bar—Rolling of Shapes—Die Rolling—Roll 
Mill Torque—Rolling of Nonferrous Metals—Roll Passes for Seamless Tubes 


SUPPLEMENT — First Edition; 84 pages; 61 drawings; @ $1.50 Postpaid 


New material, available since publication of Volumes One and Two, Is 
included in this supplement. Reference is made to pages in the two 
volumes. 


HAVE COPIES OF THESE BOOKS AVAILABLE WHEN YOU NEED THEM . .. Order Today 


STEEL, BOOK DEPARTMENT 


1213 W. 3RD ST., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
(3% ADDITIONAL FOR ORDERS DELIVERED IN OHIO) 
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STRAIGHTENER SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


Here are some of the refinements developed: 


ALMOST CONTINUOUS WIRE TRAVEL—A LIGHTENING CUT-OFF THAT ASSURES SQUARE ENDS— 
A HIGH-SPEED, DIRECT-DRIVEN 5-DIE STRAIGHTENING FLIER — QUIET, EFFICIENT V-BELT MOTOR 
DRIVE — BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS THRUOUT — EXTREME RIGIDITY—TYPES FOR CAPACITIES FROM 
1/32” to 11/16” DIAMETER. 


Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 
THE F. B. SHUSTER MFG. CO., INC., 3106 MILL RIVER ST.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Since 1866 
=i WIRE STRAIGHTENING 


5 nee AND CUTTING MACHINES 















SEAMLESS [an Cutting Speed... 
_-— | ALWAYS CONSTANT 


CYLINDERS 


FOR ALL COMPRESSED 
and LIQUEFIED GASES 
DIAMETERS UP TO 13” 





HOT DRAWN Through automatic control, the Marschke Vari-Speed Grinder 


FROM CARBON MANGANESE 
and CHROME MOLY STEELS 


Carefully Made 
Rigidly Inspected 


Other TISCO Products: 


MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS e 
ALLOY & CARBON STEEL CAST- 
INGS e FROGS e SWITCHES 
SPECIAL TRACKWORK 
MISC. SEAMLESS TUBING 


SINCE 1742 


assures correct rim speed and accounts for maximum metal 
removal at minimum abrasive cost. 


Constant cutting speed is maintained through a pair of 
variable speed sheaves linked with the wheel guard ad- 
justment so that spindle speeds are automatically changed 
when guards are reset to follow the wheel wear. This 
machine may also be equipped as a Multi-Speed Grinder, 
thus giving a choice of three speed changes. 


Both Marschke Grinders are designed and constructed for 
years of trouble-free service. They are made for wheel 
sizes ranging from 20” to 30” diameters and up to 4” widths, 
driven through multiple strand V belts from 20 HP to 
40 HP motors. 














TAYLOR-WHARTON IRON 4x> STEEL COMPANY 


HIGH BRIDGE, WN. ). & EASTON, PA 
Cylinder Sales Office: LIO East 42nd St. Mew York 17. &. Y 
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ONNEGUT MOULDER CORPORATION 
1806 MADISON AVENUE « INDIANAPOLIS 2, INDIANA 
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ONE OF THE NATION’S 
LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
axe) b) Ue fle)\| Ze)UIN |b) a1 35 


“*K 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND COMPANY — 


FOUNDRY DIVISION © 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 





Mpa 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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This is an extra tough wire rope 
that is able to give you safe, de- 
pendable and economical service 
—even on the hardest jobs. As 
is is made in Round Strand and 


Flattened Strand construction— 
Preformed and Non-Preformed 
—there is a correct type for your 
every requirement. 


Your inquiries are welcome, and 
we invite them. 




















MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 





WIRE ROPE MAKERS ESTABLISHED 1857 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE © ST. LOUIS 12, MO., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO * DENVER © SAN FRANCISCO © PORTLAND ° SEATTLE 














GANG SLITTING KNIVES 


STANDARD for SERVICE and 
DURABILITY. Made to ex- 


tremely close tolerances and 
finish by TOOLMAKERS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 




















Here's a real 


to fit it.) 
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Inexpensive * ‘Handy Man” Steel Grab 


“pinch hitter’ for plants in which steel handling is not too 
heavy. Capacity up to 6,000 Ibs. 
Price, $150.00. Other sizes at other prices. 


Available also, No. 1142—a higher-priced, more efficient sheet Grab for 
large handlers of steel. 


MANSAVER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
3101 EAST ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


1M, fod can depend, depend ny 


SIMONDS GEARS 


Any material — heavy types! Spur « Bevel « Mitre « Helli- 
cal « Worm « Worm Gears « Racks —in cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, rawhide or bakelite. 
Over 50 years’ experience! 

Also distributor for RAMSEY Silent Chain 
Drives and Couplings. Send us your inquiry 
today! 






THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25TH 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








(ASK FOR NO. 1137) 









Hancles sheets 20” to 48” by 120” long. 








(Explain your set-up and we'll recommend a Grab 
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@ In one rapid operation 
“Standard” Swaging 
Machines reduce, point, 
and form tubing or bar 
stock — without 
material. They also attack: 
fittings to tubing, wire or 
cable. Parts swaged are 
smooth, strong and accu- 
rately sized. “Standard” 
Swagers have many spe- 
cial features for durability and fast, easy operation. 


loss of 


16MM SOUND FILM, 26 minutes, showing principle and appli- 
cations of Swaging, offered engineering and production groups. 
Write for available dates. 


m==STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 

1536 Elmwood Avenue Providence 7, Rhode Island 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Power Presses to 500 Tons + Rolling Mills °¢ 
Turks Heads * Steel Die Sets 


Swagers 














BROWNING ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 





VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO., INC. 


and SHAFT 


¥ 
















For worm 
gears and shafts, 
look to PITTSBURGH GEAR’'S 
skill, 


and scientific heat treatment to 


engineering “know-how” 


give you longer, trouble-free 


service. Furnished from 16 DP 











Ss Le to 2” circular pitch, with di- 
PITTSBURGH 


HELICALS + INTERNALS 
BEVELS 
SPURS + WORMS 
SPECIALS 


ameters up to 60”; worms from 
Ye” to 2” CP, single or multiple, 
right or left hand threads, 


to 10” OD. Inquiries sage? 
ITTSBURGH GEAR 


AND MACHINE COMPANY | 27th & Smallmon Streets 
PITTSSURGH 22, Pa, 


PIONEER PRODUCER OF QUALITY GEARS 














fj DIFFERENTIAL 


= STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 
‘~ Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Gps Locomotives, Lorries 
& AXLESS Trains and 


Complete Haulage Systems 

















, Machines for 1/16" to 3/4" Rod. Rounds and Shapes. 
THE LEWIS MACHINE CO., 3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio 








SHEET 
METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Purposes 
68 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


; Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


271 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 
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/f\ PORTRAIT STUDIOS SAY IT'S TOPS 


NATIONAL 4x5 | 
Cold Light ENLARGER 


For Perfect Color and Black & White Enlargements 






Takes all 





pate tg National's revolutionary features 
sar apr eae ~ $ 50 assure you consistently fine re- 
; yout sults. Professional photographers 


cite its color advantages. 


MAIL ORDERS 





SHIPPED 
ANYWHERE 





LESS LENS 









Low PRICE ____—Jiagemeliedclii ati 
COLONIAL, Dept. 40, 
See 25 State Street, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Please send me the National 4 x 5 Cold Light Enlarger 
at $99.50. 


[_] Money enclosed () Send C.0.D. 
Firm Name 
Address _____ - 
a. Stcte___ 
Ordered by - en 











lS 


Member Metal Treating Institute 


ee 
ITTSBURGH 


COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 
OB 4stH sv. s aver. curse coy OS ares 


COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 


for Ferrous and 





Nonferrous Metals 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


E- DIESEL — ELECTRIC 


GASOLIN 











PRESS CAPACITY AVAILABLE 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
7-44 TON TO 95 TON CAPACITY 


PUNCHING—STAMPING—FORMING 
Facilities For 
Drilling — Grinding — Welding — Assembling 
ot Dip Galvanizing — Electro Plating 











TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types i" 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 








Penn St., Niles, Ohie 








POST OFFICE BOX 471 BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





PURCHASING AGENTS 


Send us your inquiries for 
any drop forge requirements. 


BALDT 


my ANCHOR, CHAIN & FORGE DIVISION 


The Baston Metals a 


CHESTER, PA, 











“eal 
@ 
we 





CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 








Excellent facilities 
for export 
shipment 














2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, DL 





pee ey RO N ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











e PICKLING TANKS e 
ePLATING TANKS e 
Ce Oe Oy 2 eee te. Se 


HEATING UNITS FOR ACID TANKS 
HEIL PROCESS EQUIPMENT CO. 


} ELMWOOD AVE CLEVELAND. OHIO 





~ 
AIRCRAFT TUBING 


SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE 
STAINLESS STEEL PIPE 








MECHANICAL TUBING 
PRESSURE TUBING 
STAINLESS TUBING 


TUBULAR SERVICE CORPORATION 





TURN TO 








Rates are moderate. 





for help in locating scarce materials or machinery. The “Used & 
Rebuilt Equipment—Materials” section is the weekly meeting place 
for buyers and sellers of good used machinery and materials. 
For further information write today to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





STEEL.... 








STEEL 





a ce 

















EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


50 tons 12” BP Beams 534 
75 “ 14” BP Beams 734 
50 “ 14” BP Beams 102# 


The above items in random lengths. 


78 pcs. 8x4x7/16” Angles 60 ft. 

80 “ 8x4x7/16" Angles 12 to 
34 ft. 

100 pcs. 

me |” 


6” Jr. Beams 4.44 40’ 
10” Jr. Beams 9# 40’ 
10” Jr. Beams 9# 20’ 
12” Jr. Beams 11.84 40’ 
12” Jr. Beams 11.84 30’ 
140 “” 12” Jr. Beams 11.84 60’ 

25 tons 10” WF Beams 21# 10 to 

30’ 
30 tons 18’ WF Beams 55+ 20 to 
62’ 
1 pe. 10” H 60# 43'9” 


KLINE IRON & METAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1013 COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Telephones 3670 & 4-1464 











RAIL 

— IN STEEL PLATE 
Up UN STRUCTURALS, PIPE, 
hy TUBING, WIRE ROPE, 


FERROUS AND NON- 
; FERROUS SCRAP 


BOUGHT-SOLD 


LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


of Washington 
9265 £. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. « LAnder 6000 





OVERHEAD CRANES 


1-TON 
Detroit 38’ Span 
Shepard Niles 12’ 
2-TON 
Conco 12’ Span 
Chisholm-Moore 25’ 
Shaw Box 17’7” 
3-TON 
P&H 42’1%” Span 
Case 51’2” Span 
P&H 387’6” Span 
Niles 20’ Span 
Shepard 28’ Span 
5-TON 
Alliance 95’ Span 
P&H 20’ Span 
Shepard 27’6” Span 
Detroit 38’8” Span 
P&H 75’ Span 
P&H 31’10” Span 
6-TON 
Northern 46’ Span 
74%4-TON 
P&H 60’ Span 
Hand-Operated 

12’ Span 
10-TON 
Alliance 58’9” Span 


Shepard Niles 27’7%” 
Span 
Morgan 55’6” Span 
Ederer 74’4” Span 
Lane 50’ Span 
Cleveland 51’8” Span 
2 Yd. Morgan 60’ Span 
Northern 49’7” Span 
Shepard Niles 57’ Span 
P&H 87’6” Span 
Lane 60’ Span 
Shaw 80’9” Span 
Toledo 77’ Span 
Whiting 48’ Span 
Shaw 67’6” Span 
Morgan 38’ Span 
15-TON 
Whiting 38’ Span 
Ederer 74’4” Span 
New Albany 50’6” Span 
Morgan 735%” Span 
Bedford 34'6” Span 


20-TON 

Lane 50’ Span 

P&H 51'4” Span 
Ederer 74’4” Span 
Northwestern 60’ Span 
Whiting 75’ Span 


25-TON 

Bedford 14'6” 67’8” 
46’2” Spans 

Leonard Burke 100’ 
Span 

Case 63’ Span 

New Albany 50’ Span 

Cyclops 74'4” Span 

30-TON 

Ederer 55’ Span 

Ederer 66'6” Span 

Whiting 74’4” Span 

Northern 75’ Span 

Ederer 40’ Span 

Ederer 76’ Span 


35-TON 

Bedford 25’9%” Span 
Cyclops 74’4” Span 
50-TON 

Morgan 50’ Span 
75-TON 

Case 64’8%” Span 
150-TON 

Whiting 30’ Span 
200-TON 

Alliance 100’ Span 


Telephone us collect to discuss your requirements 


ECONOMY COMPANY, INC. 


49 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 4-1616 














FOR SALE 
4—C—2—I1/2 CAR PULLERS 
5,000# starting, 3500 normal capacity, 5 
HP., 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 1600 r.p.m. 
motor. Single speed, push button hoist control. 


Write York-Shipley, Inc. 


Mr. B. E. Brubaker 
P. O. Box 849 York, Pa. 





For Sale 


70-TON AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


(Built 1942) 
4—CATTLE CARS 
10—BOX CARS 
10—FLAT CARS 
25—COAL HOPPERS 


RAIL & INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


New York 7, N. Y. 


30 Church St. 
BA - 7-9840-1 


Government Surplus 


PIPE and TUBING 


200,000 feet of it — All sizes— 1/8” 
to 20” Write or Wire for Quotation 


Write Box 983 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 








LOCOMOTIVE 


36” Ge. Saddle Tank—18/20 tons. Com- 
pletely overhauled. .Immediate delivery. 


Address Box 834 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O, 





For Sale 


FOR SALE 














STEEL TUBING 


Cold Drawn Seamless & Electric Welded 
Mechanical Tubing—New Mill Material.— 
Large Stock All Sizes. 

DRAKE STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


P. O. Box 27 Los Angeles 2, Cal 











NEW CUPRO-NICKEL TUBING 


70% Copper 30% Nickel 
1/2" OD x 18 gauge Wall 
Suitable for Refrigeration, Oil, Chemical 
& Condenser Work. Can be Flared, Bent 

& Coiled. 
At 25c per Ib. in Tonnage Quantities 
Immediate Shipment — Samples Upon 


FIN-TUBE RADIATOR CO,, INC. 


New Haven, Conn. 42-44 Wooster Street 








ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barclay 7-2111 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 
Phone—Wainut 3 
Michigan Distributor 
Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 





_June 16, 1947 














EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 


NEW AND New RAILS Relayers : 
RELAYING All sizes and weights. Also frogs, switches, ‘ P 


HYDRAULIC ~=PUMPS TRACK ACCESSORIES | | nil cavisment cored in sock 




















480 Lexington M.K. FRANK Park Bidg. 

from S W. A Ave., New Reno, Nevada Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aldrich Pump Co. Vertical Triplex HY- atenouses York, N.Y. Havana, Cuba Carnegie, Pa. 
DRAULIC PUMPS, 2%” x 8”, equipped with * ; 
Herringbone Gears, 67.5 GPM. Maximum * when Bldg aie 
recone day Umea tump;ent * TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS RELAYING RAIL 
motor mounted on common bed plate. BVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE TRACK ACCESSORIES 
Motors are 75 HP, 3/60/220-440 volts, LB. FOSTER COMPANY MIDWEST STEEL CORP. E 
peta es pphinengpeaing ON Ms os mga CHICAGO Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. : 
ak aoe ar me ee meee NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHARLESTON, W. V F 


push button control, Square “D” Switch, 
and capacitator. 
Purchased new 3% years ago. Excellent 


condition. Available for immediate deliv- Wanted —SHEARINGS z 


A. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. ¢ PORTSMOUTH, VA. 




















_ Any Amount—All Sizes, Galvanized, Cold and Wanted L- 

Hot Rolled Aluminum—Stainless and Copper. 10 TONS - 1/4~x 1/2" 3 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS C0, INC, | | niar"scavier “ostenitiartcte™ || COLD DRAWN GreEL'fLaTs | [ 
agi a ee X-1020 or similar analysis ‘ 

- Write or Wire Write or wire 

15-21 Park Row New York, N. Y. Los Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. THE MURRAY COMPANY q 

901-903 E. 9th St. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 900 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. F 

TRinity 4713 LONgwood 7800 























CLASSIFIED — 


_ Positions Wanted Accounts Wanted Employment Service : 

































































YOUNG ‘EXECUTIV E QUAL IFIED BY SIX- 
teen years work with outstanding ne ego me rs ATTRACTIVE oy age . rd 
in administration, production, purchasing, super- $3,000.00 to $30, 
vision, and timestudy. Some merchandising, sales MANUFACTURERS Negotiated = for cones” _ by 
and traveling experience, Good — a 1. Your identity pro- 
of manufacturing processes, machinery, materials, tected while promotional campaign Is In progress. 
and tools. Correspondence conductive to per- Do you want outlets for your Our copyrighted booklet “CONFIDENTIAL” Is : 
manent improved opportunity invited. Age 37. ae and —— 7. the enaieate to a select group of executives without 
Write Box 962, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland ollowing territory—Western Penn- obligation. 
13, O 8 7, d W VOCATIONAL eee ay 
sylvania, Eastern Ohio an est P. O. Box 325 ucson, Arizona | 
CSR pT RE wee Virginia? “Hits the TARGET” 
STEEL SALES REPRESENTATIVE NOW 
available, 39 years, married, B.S. in Mechanical We have a real live organization 
Engineering; experienced manufacturers’ steels calling on all the trade in this terri- etal 
sales to national accounts in New York City. 8 dl laddi l 
War experience includes all steel mill products tory and can handle several additiona SALARIED POSITIONS $2.500-$25,000. THIS oe 
and naval administrative engineering. Have items. thoroughly organized confidential service of 87 — 
sound commercial knowledge of steel industry . years’ recognized standing and reputation car- iii 
and trade. Salary open. Write Box 982, STEEL, Write Box 974 ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. technical and executive positions of the calibre 
qurensecseninnenenaenoreiee a STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. eon age through a_ proce — a to 
+ : each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 
8. PURCHASING ‘EXECUTIVE ' : by refund provision. Identity covered and present \ 
Age 48, over 25 years experience in machine in- position protected. Send only name and address : ] 
dustry, ya of assuming full charge of dept. for details. _R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 110 Dun Bldg., t 
Excellent — of machine shop and , eel Buffalo 2, N. Y. I 
practice. Desires permanent connection as director 
of puscapes 7 ee asst. Best refer- | P 
ences. ‘rite Box 969, STEEL, Penton Bldg., | 
Cleveland 13, O. | ' SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000 — $25,000. 
- ia Te MANUFACTURERS AGENT This reliable service, established 1927, conducts a 
SALESMAN WITH 10 YEARS’ ‘EXPERIENC E For Steel Products confidential negotiations for high grade men who ae 
would like to contact a metal products company Desires additional accounts on Stainless, Alloys seek ta change of connection under conditions 
which is looking for representation in industrial and Carbons for sale in Tennessee and/or Alabama assuring, if employed, full protection to present 
and jobber accounts in northern Ohio and _ west- and/or Georgia. Thoroughly familiar with this position. Send name and address only for details. 
ern Pennsylvania. Write Box 986, STEEL, Penton business and this territory. pervonal _consultation invited. JIRA THAYER 1 
Bids... Cleveland 13, O. Write, wire or telephone (6-1482 or 7-826!) —- Dept. S, 109 Church St., New Haven, 
_ —— E. H. CAIRNS ' 
FOREMAN AND STAFF ‘SPECIALIST, 16 814 James Bldg. Chattanooga, Tenn. s 





years manufacturing experience invites corres- 


pondence. Want work in dry climate, prefer ° 
small community. Age 37. Write pox 950, ‘Representatives Wanted q 5 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., edad 138, 



































MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT—STEEL, SELL- | Ww 

IF YOU HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY ing sheets, strip, bars, pipe, etc. for thirty-four Wanted VA 
TO OFFER years, headquarters Cincinnati, desires account of EM 
_ — aoe —,, rolled mild — = and MANUFACTURERS' AGENTS : — 

. ‘anted” umns | bar sized shapes. ferritory covered: Jestern, - > ; ; 
Se in mae « Sree. | Central and Southern Ohio, all of Kentucky and | Leading Eastern Manufacturer of Fine TIO 
yeu in touch with qualified, high-calibre Eastern Indiana. Complete and intimate acquaint- Wire (Ferrous and Nonferrous) has open- ; Wil 
men wi ve had wide training in the ance with all users. Competent and experienced tame for capable eal tati AGI 
various ose of the the Metal Prod: and organization. Interview solicited with view to 9 P Sane es representatives. MU: 
Metalworking ind ucing permanent and lasting connection. Straight com- Write Box 978, PAS 
mission. Write Box 980, STEEL, Penton Bldg.. STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. SAL 
Cleveland 18, O. BLL 
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CLASSIFIED 





Opportunities 


Opportunities 





Opportunities 





FORGING DIES 


Good Delivery 


Navarre Die & Tool Co. 
13864 Elmira Detroit 27, Mich. 


Phone: HOgarth 7450 














Help Wanted 








WANTED FOUNDRY FOREMEN 


For well-established and highly mechanized 

productive gray iron foundry located” in the 

south, producing quality automotive, appliance 

and other small commercial castings. 

CORE ROOM FOREMAN—Experienced with 

full knowledge of bench and blown core work. 

CUPOLA FOREMAN —To take complete 

charge of cupola, having sound experience in 

raw materials and the supervision of charging, 

melting and cupola lining. 

2 FOUNDRY MEN — Well qualified with 

thorough knowledge of jolt squeezer and roll- 
*® over work, gating and risering. 

Above men must be fully qualified with ability to 

get quality and quantity work done while getting 

along with men. 

Ours is a very progressive organization needing 


BANKRUPT AUCTION SALE 





fixtures, material and supplies. 


melting of materia 
up-to-date. 





CENTRU-CAST CORPORATION 


Peru, Ind. 
On the Premises June 25th, 1947 at 10 A.M. D.S.T. 


Two Modern One Story Factory Buildings, approximately 12,750 
square feet and shed 2650 square feet. 
Machinery and power tools, factory equipment, office furniture and 


This factory equipped to do precision casting, including high frequency 
P Production and laboratory facilities complete and 


Sale for cash in lots and parcels or as an entirety, subject to approval 
of Hon. Alban M. Smith, Referee in Bankruptcy. 
For inventory and further particulars address or see 


RUSSELL T. KEITH, TRUSTEE Peru, Ind. 
or BAMBERGER & FEIBLEMAN Attorneys for Trustee, Indianapolis, Ind. 














CONTRACT WORK | 


5 a I 











additional supervisors due to a just 
exp prog 

Pleasant working conditions and promotional 
opportunities limited only by your own ability. 
In reply, give details, experience, ability and work 
background covering at least 10 years. Also 
give references and salary expected. Only quali- 
fied men, young to medium age, need apply. 


Write Box 976, 
STEEL Penton Building Cleveland 13, 0. 














SALES MANAGER 


With successful sales record by one of the 
leading manufacturers in the metal cutting 
tool industry. State age, education, ex- 
perience, special qualifications and com- 
pensation desired. Address Box 981, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 














WORKS MANAGER 


Take full charge of an aluminum and brass 
foundry, also operating a modern machine shop, 
located in south. Must be able to get along with 
southerners and be willing to undergo a rigid in- 
vestigation before hiring. Send full information. 
Salary $7,000.00 to $10,000.00 per year. 


The Engineering Agency, Inc. 
Est. 1893 
53 Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Il. 














WANTED: SHOP SUPERINTENDENT. PLANT 
EMPLOYING 200 MEN MANUFACTURING ME- 
CHANICS HAND TOOLS. REQUIREMENTS: 
SOME FORGING AND MACHINING OPERA- 
TION EXPERIENCE, ABILITY TO WORK 
WITH MEN, APPROXIMATELY 40 YEARS OF 
AGE, ENGINEERING DEGREE DESIRABLE. 
MUST GIVE EVIDENCE OF ABILITY BY 
PAST RECORD. SUBSTANTIAL STARTING 
SALARY. WRITE BOX 979, STEEL, PENTON 
BLDG., CLEVELAND 13, O. 


June 16, 1947 





22" Long, regardless of shape. 


Penton Bldg. 





OPEN CAPACITY FOR HEAT TREATING 
ELECTRIC FURNACE 


We can handle anything in High Speed Steel up to 7" High, 12" Wide, 


GAS FURNACE 


Flats to 44" Diameter - Discs - Sheer Plates Washers. 
We specialize in holding discs flat. 


Quality Work—Prompt Deliveries 
Write or Wire 


THE MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER MACHINERY CO. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


West Third & Lakeside Avenue 














SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY..Sixzce 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 


or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRD VINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 























TOOL MAKERS SINCE 1876 


MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL MACHINES 


Tools -- Jigs ~- Dies 
Metal Specialties — Stampings 
Forming — Welding — Machining 
May we quote you on 
your requirements. 


THE CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 
York & Western Aves., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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For each group of mill products... . flat- 
rolled, tubular, finishing, etc., Aetna-Standard 
has engineering and design specialists. 


These men, together with executive engin- 
eers, devote a part of their talents and energies 
to the future . improving the efficiency of 
machines. 


Many industry developments have originated 
with you, the customer, and the refinement of 
the ideas has been the result of close co-opera- 
tion between the shirt-sleeve specialists of your 


Model of the world’s largest 
continuous tube rolling mill. 
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company and Aetna-Standard. 


Converting ideas into productive production 
to help you produce, form, and process steel, 
brass, copper, or aluminum efficiently, is the 
business of The Aetna-Standard Engineering 
Company. 


Our products number into the hundreds under 
these mayor classifications: Seamless Tube Mills; 
Continuous Butt Weld Pipe Mills; Coating Equip- 
ment; Continuous Galvanizing and Tinning; Draw- 
benches; Rolling Mills; Flat-Rolled Finishing 
Equipment. 








THE Artna-STANDARD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





HEAD, WRIGHTSON & COMPANY, LTD., MIDDLESBROUGH 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY 























